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. INTRODUCTORY 


The Egg Market is Boundless, Remunerative and Easily Reached, but You Must Know How. 
The Mainstay of the Poultry Business is the Egg Trade. 


TRIKE the average of figures that have been 
hashed up again and again to support the con- 
tention that there is money in poultry, and you 
may bank upon it they are in the main correct. 
There have been many failures on the ragged 

edge of the business and still they come. The facts are these: 

It is true there is money in poultry; it is true that the 
business is an attractive one, and the number of people who 
are continually attempting to 
get at the profits, is evidence 
that they are deeply impressed 
with some such facts. 


Years ago Mr. Rankin 
who is well known to every 
poultryman, said that he made 
more money from 350 pullets, 
than from 16 cows. It takes 
two men and a team to care 
for the cows and deliver the 
milk: while one man can eas- 
ily get around the work con- 
nected with the 350 pullets, 
and yet, farmers will keep 
working away with their cows 
from four o’clock in the morn- 
ing until after dark at night, 
and spending on hired help 
money that might go into 
their pockets. 

Breeding hogs has not 
been remunerative for the past 
two years at least. In company 
with one of the best posted 
breeders and experts in the 
country we have, during that 
time, visited many farmers’ 
gatherings where the subject 
has turned upon hog raising. 
Try as they would, expert 
after expert, they could not 
show such profit in the business as would warrant continu- 
ing it. The lecturers themselves “acknowledged the corn,” 
and said they did not pretend that it paid to raise hogs, but 
farmers would do it, and they were there to instruct them in 
the cheaper methods of carrying it on. It was easy sailing, 
talking poultry after that. 


THE KIND THE HOUSEKEEPER SELECTS. 


One dozen Minorca eggs which weigh two pounds. 
ning pullets, owned by J. H. Doane. 


Poultry Beats Them All. 

Hogs, sheep, cattle, horses, all received attention in the 
discussions, and it seemed to be upon the closest margin 
of profit, if any, that they were bred. We remember in 
particular a farmer who became interested in fowls, and 
was prevailed upon to give them such care as he gave his 
hogs. He placed his fowls in the basement of the barn 
alongside the swine and horses. That was in the late fall. 
Soon they began shelling out 
the eggs, and from that time 
kept his wife busy going to 
Market to sell the new-laid 
product. She obtained a good 
price for the eggs, as she mar- 
keted them regularly and the 
purchasers knew they were to 
be relied upon. Shortly the 
farmer began to have doubts 
about his hogs, and we noticed 
that upon entering the barn 
he usually passed the pen of 
fowls and took up his troubled 
stand opposite the hog pen. 
Doubts had arisen in his mind 
whether or not the hogs were 
paying, and being an intelli- 
gent man, he made up his 
Mind to settle the question. 
He said he would weigh the 
hogs and keep account of the 
food for a month or so. When 
asked what was his idea, he 
responded, “Well, I believe 
these fowls pay me ’way ahead 
of the hogs, and I tell you 
what it is, 1 am going to make 
sure, and if I find my idea is 
correct at the end of the 
month, out go the hogs.” It 
is needless to say the hogs 
went, and now he is a confirmed chicken crank and making 
money at it, that is, he and his wife are. We could go on 
multiplying such instances indefinitely, but are satisfied to 
take it for granted that people now know there is money in 
poultry, and to rest the case with those who so admirably 
present their experiences in subsequent pages. 


Laid by win- 


The Demand Unceasing. 


It is intended in this book to relate what we know—to 
induce experienced breeders to tell what they know—and to 
present to you as clearly as possible what you want to know 
about egg-production. There are two ways to gain experi- 
ence profitably: First, by beginning on a small scale and 
growing with the business. Second, by obtaining informa- 
tion under the practical tuition of successful poultrymen. 

To either or both of these methods let us add the in- 
struction which can be obtained cheaply by reading the best 
books on the subject. 

The egg market holds firm notwithstanding booms and 
failures in other businesses. You say, “If it is so remuner- 
ative, why is the market not overdone?” 

There are two main reasons: ; 

First—(and even the men in the business acknowledge 
this): The consumer entertains doubt as to the quality of 
the goods, but will buy an increased amount if convinced 
that the article is just what is wanted. 

Did you ever see a man taking breakfast in a hotel, 
supremely satisfied that the egg in front of him was 
perfectly fresh? There is always a doubt of it. Yet good 
prices are paid for this delicacy (for a new-laid egg is a del- 
icacy even these days), and in most cases the landlord is 
just as expectant as his guests. Who can be otherwise, when 
in every grocery and provision store, eggs are quoted at all 
prices, as new-laid, fresh, strictly fresh, etc. It rests with 
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the consumer to break the shell and see what is what, and 
sometimes the evidence is not confined to the eyesight. 

A reliable man with a reliable egg, has a reliable mar- 
ket, and always will have. The demand increases with the 
supply. 

Second—Egg farming, like every other calling, demands 
experience. The novice cannot realize this. He makes his 
investment, then gains his experience, when it is perhaps 
too late. Although the following little incident has been fre- 
quently related, it appeals so forcibly as an illustration that 
it will bear repetition. : 

It was on the Atlantic coast, and Mr. A. G. Gilbert, well 
known as a lecturer on poultry, had impressed upon those 
present the vast importance of the poultry industry, when a 
young man in the audience questioned him thus: 

“T am anxious to invest $500 in a business undertak- 
ing. Would you advise me to engage in the poultry busi- 
ness?” 

“Do you know anything about the poultry business?” 
inquired the lecturer. 

“No, sir,’ was the reply. 

“Oh!” said Mr. Gilbert, ‘Do you know anything about 
the drug business ?’’ 

“Why, no, sir,’ was the astonished rejoinder. 

“Well, then, my friend,” said Mr. Gilbert, “I tell you 
what it is; I would advise you to tackle the drug business 
first.” 

Everybody will at once see that the drug business was 


BLACK MINORCAS—BY SEWELL. 


Unexcelled as layers of white shelled eggs and possessing a frame that willcarry more meat than any other of of the Mediterranean class of layers 


the Black Minorca is steadily coming into favor. 


Few exhibits are more attractive than a pen of up-to-date Minorcas. 


Comb, 


wattles and lobes of size and quality and a long sloping back with profusely feathered tail of low car- 


riage are the chief requirements in the show room, 


The standard weights are 


cock, 8 lbs.; hen, 634 Ibs.: cockerel. 614 lbs.; pullet, 54g Ibs. 
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chosen as an example of a profession requiring 
knowledge, experience and care; and it was a happy 
illustration of the fact that equal industry, experi- 
ence, and care are recessary when about to engage 
in catering to the requirements of poultry. Does an 
artist assume to paint before he has mastered the 
mixing of the colors? Does he beautify his ideal 
while yet unable io produce the outline? Does the 
naturalist attempt to enlighten us on the habits of 
the feathered tribe before he is competent to dis- 
tinguish the individual types of his pets? No; yet 
a young man who cannot tell a cock from a cock- 
erel, a hen from a pullet, a Leghorn from a Brahma, 
or a sickle from a scythe, assumes to pose as a poul- 
tryman, and to know that this most remunerative 
business is his simply for the asking. 

The foregoing are two main reasons why the 
poultry industry is not overdone. 


The Local Market. 


A report of the Director of Rhode Island Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station simply bears out what 
the poultry press has been impressing upon their 
readers for sO many years. It has this advantage, 
however—it will be free from any charge of a 
biased view of the situation. The Experiment 
Stations are created for the benefit of the people of this 
country, and every care is taken that none but the most 
reliable information be sent out. Now let us see what this 
report states of interest to poultrymen. It applies chiefly 
to local trade, such as cau be worked up in nearly any local- 
ity. 

The director says: “Another market has come to Rhode 
Island, furnished by the demands of the wealthy summer 
visitors and cottagers who desire to obtain and will pay well 
for fresh fruit and vegetables, dairy and poultry products. 
Farmers favorably located are learning to supply this spe- 
cial demand. Opportunity is thus offered for largely in- 
creased profit if the farmers who cater to this trade will 
supply the very best products, prepared according to ap- 
proved methods, put up in attractive style, and delivered 
fresh daily at the customer’s door. * * * 

“In the extreme eastern part of the state the farmers 
have turned their attention to raising poultry on a large 
scale. They have in large numbers succeeded so that now 
their poultry farms are sought by the dealers in poultry and 
eggs instead of the poultryman having to seek markets for 
theirjproducts: * * * 

“It seems inevitable that there should come in the near 
future a great increase in poultry keeping in the state. 
Large areas of land now neglected but well adapted to poul- 
try farming may be economically and profitably turned to 
thisspurpose.. = * 

“On many a farm the poultry is in reality the most 
profitable part of the business. This plan should be extended 
until on every farm adapted ic the business poultry is kept 
to the extent of several hundred fowls. If the farmer him- 
self has no interest in this kind of live stock, he can at least 
give the son or daughter or wife this opportunity to increase 
the farm profits, or to gain well deserved pocket money.” 


Gathering and Shipping for Market. 


Care must be exercised in gathering the eggs, in pack- 
ing them, and in shipping to market. 

The following extract from the Canadian Department of 
The Reliable Poultry Journal amply illustrates this conten- 
tion: 


FARMS, / 


PROFITABLE AND 
PLEASURABLE, 


“The egg trade, I am led to understand, has been abused 
by the farmers, who form the chief source of supply. Their 
ideas bave been to carry to market a full basket of eggs 
whenever it is convenient to go to town on any business 
whatever. ‘Gather them in,’ is the policy; fill up the bas- 
ket: old and young, great and small; good, bad, and in- 
different; and he is a rascal of a commission merchant who 
has the audacity to inform the honest farmer that ‘ten per 
cent of your last delivery was bad,’ which means ten per 
cent off the price. The unsophisticated (?) farmer won't 
believe it, and claims he is being ‘done up.’ ”’ 


“A member of the firm of D. Gunn Bros, & Co.,; 


had the kindness to illustrate to me, while on a 
visit to their large establishment, the difficulties they 
meet in the course of their business. “In the first 


place,” said Mr. Gunn, “the farmers will not convey their 
eggs to us in a proper manner. The great majority of 
eggs are received in baskets, rattled over a country road for 
many miles, and naturally many are broken, and more are 
injured by the jolting and shaking. To illustrate this, come 
along and see our men candling the eggs. Here is a con- 
signment of eighteen dozen eggs from which three dozen 
have been taken as being defective. These are called 
checked eggs, and result from the severe handling they have 
experienced. The shells are not necessarily cracked, but 
(holding one before the light) you will observe the yolk has 
a muddled appearance; it is distributed through a larger 
portion of the albumen than is the case with this egg, which 
is perfect. Here is another defective egg, wherein the yolk 
is so dark that we simply have to discard it altogether.” 

“Why, cthere’s a chick of about ten days’ growth in that 
egg,” I exclaimed, and sure enough, upon breaking it, there 
were the eyes and blood vessels of the—mongrel, I guess. 
Several other eggs were broken, some containing chicks, 
others showing growth of four or five days, but most 
numerous were the badly shaken yolks. 

“Actually,” continued Mr. Gunn, “I had to bring a 
farmer in here to convince ‘him that sometimes we did get 
bad eggs from him.” 

“The best of these defective eggs, namely, those which 
have simply been shaken, are sold for, say, two or three 
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eents a dozen less than the prevailing price, and of course 
the farmer loses a portion of his profit.” 


Color and Selection of Eggs 


“Tave you any preference for brown or white eggs,” I 
inquired. 

“Well, the brown eggs always sell better; there may be 
a difference of a cent or two a dozen in their favor, but we 
seldom receive them all one color. All sizes and colors are 
mixed. The farmer has not yet learned that eggs of one 
color, or assorted sizes, will fetch a bigger price than those 
of all descriptions, and it is our knowledge of this portion 
of the business which enables us to make up on good stock 
what we lose on inferior. Oh, yes, the brown eggs are in 
greater demand and bring higher prices.” 

In reply to a query, Mr. Gunn stated that he found 
brown eggs averaged considerably larger than white eggs. 
This was the reply received also from Mr. DeLaporte, 
another prominent commission man. It set me thinking, 
as my experience is the opposite; and I finally decided that 
the white eggs they received from the farmers are from the 
common barnyard stock, which has deteriorated in size, and 


in egg production, while the brown eggs are from birds 
which have been improved by the introduction of thorough- 
breds of the American or Asiatic classes. So few farmers 
keep a high class. of the Mediterranean variety that the 
large white eggs of this class are few and far between. On 
examination I found only a very few which might pass for 
either Minorca or Leghorn eggs. 

“The English market,’ said Mr. Gunn, requires a fif- 
teen pound egg that is, fifteen pounds to the long hundred, 
or ten dozen. Colored eggs are preferred. A large business 
might be done there, if I could only obtain the high grade 
egg required; but when it becomes'necessary to grade eggs 
from stock having three dozen defective out of eighteen 
dozen, this trade is simply impossible; otherwise it would 
be most remunerative to those engaged in the poultry busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Park, a prominent merchant, acknowledged that he 
could give two cents a dozen more for selected eggs (that is, 
large or brown eggs) than for ordinary stock. 

“The market in Toronto last winter,’ said he, “was 
very unreliable. From the 1st to the 15th of December, eggs 
went flying up to forty cents a dozen; then, from the 18th 
to the end of the month, they 
were down to twenty cents 
on account of the great sup- 
ply. The average price for 
the month of November to 
February, inclusive, would be 
twenty to twenty-five cents 
per dozen, wholesale.” 


The egg circular issued by 
D. Gunn Bros. & Co. contains 
some valuable pointers, as 
the following extracts show: 
“The loss in the value of 
eggs offered in Toronto and 
other markets through care- 
less handling, is each year 
siderable. The slightest crack 
renders the eggs valueless for 
picking or cold storage pur- 
poses, and when sold as 
“checks” or cracked eggs, 
from two to three cents per 
dozen less than standard 
prices must be accepted. Col- 
lected from the nests in @ 
haphazard way and carried 
to market over rough roads 
in an ordinary basket, there 
is usually considerable 
breakage before the eggs 
reach the store, where they 
run the chance of further 
loss by the handling of the 
merchant or his assistants. 
Loss in this way is inevitable 
so long as proper egg cariers 
are not used. These egg 
cases can be purchased at a 
very nominal figure, say 
twenty-five cents for a thirty 
dozen case, and by careful 
usage will last for years. 

“Keep the eggs clean,” is 
the advice which every mer- 
chant wouldimpress upon the 


WELL BARRED, 
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BARRED ROCK. > 


ONE OF THE PESTS OF POULTRY ON THE FARM 
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owners of poultry. An abundance of fresh straw in the hen 
house is not a heavy expense, and it is essential to a profit- 
able market. If in spite of care the eggs should become 
dirty, then by no means wash them, as this process removes 
a glutinous covering from the shell and impairs their keep- 
ing qualities.” 

This advice coming from a responsible firm makes us 
think. We are, however, of the opinion that the induce- 
ment to wash the dirty eggs would be too strong. It cer- 
tainly would affect the price of the product. 

Prof. Hilgard, of the University of California, experi- 
mented with a view to solving the problem of whether dark 
or light eggs are richer in their elements. He has made an 
analysis of the following varieties: Dark Eggs—Partridge 
Cochin, Dark Brahma, Black Langshan, White Langshan, 
White Wyandotte, Barred Plymouth Rock. Light Eggs— 
Brown Leghorn, White Minorca, Black Minorca, Buff Leg- 
horn. No practical difference, in a given weight of eggs, 
was found in the quantity of waste and edible portions and 
of white and yolk. Chemical analysis yielded a similar re- 
sult, no differences which might not occur between speci- 
mens of the same variety were detected between the several 
varieties. So far as the examination went, one egg was as 
good as another, irrespective of the breed which laid it or 
the color of the shell. 

The demand for brown eggs, however, has caused intelli- 
gence to be brought to bear on the production of a brown 
egg layer that might equal the white egg breeds, and a fair 
amount of success has attended these efforts. The result 
has been the production of a general purpose fowl, that is, 
a fowl which meets the requirements of the table and the 
egg basket, a “go between,’ as it were. These have been 
principally bred from crosses of the egg producer, upon the 
larger Asiatic breeds (which lay brown eggs), with some- 
times a touch of Indian Game blood. From these crosses 
was obtained an indefinite color in the egg, sometimes 
white, sometimes brown, sometimes neither. This opened 
up the way for more experiments, which are being carried 
on to-day. 

Some fanciers have taken a general purpose fowl and 
successfully endeavored to breed a strain of brown egg lay- 
ers, which can be relied upon; and this tendency has been 
so much followed that the majority of these breeds now lay 
a decidedly brown egg. 

Other fanciers have made endeavors to increase the egg 
yield of one or more of these breeds, and so successfully, 
that in individual strains they have been found to be the 
equal of the Mediterraneans. It has been done by pedigree 
breeding. Wpon that method of increasing the egg yield 
more will be said later. 

The interviews we have referred to suggest that there 
is, in the egg trade, “room at the top.” 

The poultryman who will ship, in properly constructed 
cases, eggs that have been graded according to size and 
color, can obtain recognition from the commission man, and 
that quickly. The breeder of thoroughbred Leghorns, or 
Minorcas, which have been selected from an egg-producing 
strain, can build up a trade at two cents a dozen higher than 
market price. The breeder of Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Brahmas, in fact of any of the brown egg layers can do like- 
wise. The farmer shall not be out in the cold, if he will 
oniy use common sense, and grade up his stock by the intro- 
‘luction of thoroughbred male birds. Stick to one variety, 
and purchase a standard-bred male each year, and your 
common barnyard fowl will lay the golden eggs. 

Why Thoroughbreds are to be Preferred. 

Before going into the main elements of profitable egg 

production, there are a few thoughts we want to share 
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with you, which are really necessary to a 
satisfactory commencement. They relate 
to the selection of a breed or variety. It is 
not merely a question of which is your fav- 
orite fowl, but rather for what purpose was that fowl 
designed, and what are its attributes or peculiarities aside 
from egg production, because tributary to this branch of the 
industry is the disposal of surplus cockerels and of hens 
which have passed the line of profit from an egg producing 
point of view. Much in this particular depends upon your 
selection. 


BARRED. 


Thoroughbreds should form the foundation of your 
flock. Why? Because they lay better than mongrels; be- 
cause their eggs may be sold for hatching, and even when 
disposed of on the market will command a higher price on 
account of their uniform color; because the surplus cock- 
erels will fetch a good price as breeders, and because being 
composed of one variety all your pens may receive similar 
attention and feeding, which economizes labor. 

Note what the Reliable Poultry Journal says on this 
point: ‘ 

“Byvery farmer who raises common poultry can put 
money in his pocket this coming season by investing $2 to 
$4 in a thoroughbred rooster. It is as plain as simple arith- 
metic. Buying a large, vigorous bird that outweighs your 
present rooster by two pounds, is equivalent to adding one 
pound of weight to every healthy chicken you raise next 
spring and summer. The saying that the male is half the 
pen applies in this case. The farmer need not pen up his 
fowls to make this true. 


“One pound of weight added to each of the few hundred 
chickens raised each year on many farms is a big item. The 
quantity of marketable chicken meat is not only increased 
by this simple process, but also the quality, for the larger 
and finer looking fowl, alive or dressed, is easier sold, and 
at a better price. 


“The farmer who wishes to improve his finances will 
look carefully after just such matters as these. And where 
the farmer’s wife is the ‘chicken man’ she will do so. It is 
these strokes that count. Brute force does not hold its own 
on the farm as well as it once did. The thinking, planning, 
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experimenting farmer is the one who now makes headway 


and finds life on the farm worth living. 

“Then there is the important matter of an increased 
egg-yield. This can readily be brought about with any com- 
mon farm flock by introducing male blood from the great 
egg-laying breeds, the Leghorns, Minorcas, Andalusians, 
etc. A male of this kind, suitable for the purpose, can be 
bought at a low figure, and he will earn his homestead right 
several times over by the increased number of eggs his de- 
scendants will put into the basket. 

“Farmers, do not neglect such opportunities as these! 
With the prices of farm products so low it is wisdom for 
you to put your thinking cap on and be resolved to improve 
every chance to better your condition, to earn money. 

“Talk the matter over with your wife.” 

In the show room you may hear visitors exclaim, 
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dwindle when you get them into a coop alongside these 
fellows!” > 

Next, as to the egg producing qualities of thorough- 
breds. There are hundreds of men in this country who cater 
to the egg trade, and we know of none who would think of 
handling anything but thoroughbreds. They are not in the 
business for fun, but they cling to the thoroughbreds every 
time. Take a look through the subsequent pages of this 
book and see what experienced breeders have to say upon 
this point. 


Pedigree Breeding for Egg Production. 


Tributary to the subject of thoroughbreds arises 
question of Pedigree Breeding. 

Experiments have been made to see if the number of 
rows of corn on the cob could not be increased with success. 
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my fowls at home on the farm are just as good as these; 


Then 


oo 


they are just as big, and I guess they lay as well.” 
they’ll turn around and say, “Don’t you think so, mister? 
We tolerate people who talk that way. It is better so. 
Life is too short to argue with them. If such comments 
were confined to one or two individuals we might feel in- 
clined to argue the case on the spot; but we have found that 
there are so very many of these spots, that it is better to 
overstep them. These people cannot realize how different 
their birds would lcok if placed alongside the thoroughbreds 
which occupy a coop in the show room; but they can learn, 
and if they ‘“‘mean business,” it is to their interest to do so. 

Many and many a fancier has taken his medicine right 
in the show room, and not always in homeopathic doses, 
Men of experience in the poultry business have received an 
eye-opener, when placing their birds on exhibition for the 
first time. ‘Well, sir,” they exclaim, “it beats all, I could 
have sworn that my birds were bigger, but they seem to 
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A similar method to that pursued with the corn is appli- 
eable to poultry breeding. For example, one starts with 
fowls which lay 120 eggs each in a year. Among their 
descendants are some which lay 150 eggs per year, and these 
are selected for breeding. From these some are produced 
which lay 175 eggs per year, and from these, perhaps, the 
200-egg-per-year-hen is produced. The problem is not quite 
so simple with fowls as with corn, for it is necessary to 
breed the males as well as the females, year after year, from 
prolific layers, in order to succeed. If one looks after the 
breeding of the females only, he may introduce on the male 
side blood which is lacking in prolificacy and thus check 
every attempt at progress. It becomes necessary therefore 
to breed the males from hens which are varying in the 
desired direction and which show a cumulative variability 
in that direction. If the 200-egg bird is to be produced it is 
just as essential that the male should be from a hen which 
laid 175 eggs and from a male that was bred from a hen 
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that laid 150 eggs, as it is that the hen was from one that 
laid 175 eggs and whose mother laid 150 eggs. Improvers 
of laying fowls are too apt to forget this and introduce 
males with little regard to’ their breeding and then wonder 
why the prolificacy of the flock does not increase. 
Attractive! Interesting! Profitable! are terms which 
can be applied to pedigree breeding. The day is now 
at hand when no first-class breeder will take any chances on 
the prepotent quality of his breeding stock, and the fact that 
there are so many now who follow no system to identify 
their best breeders accounts in a large measure for the 
kaleidoscopic rapidity with which poultry fanciers come to 
the front and just as rapidly disappear from view. It is all 
chance work with them. They breed a few good birds one 
year and win. The next year they fail to produce even one, 
and are at a loss te tell why. The chances are that the sire 
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and most perfect instrument that man possesses for the 
modification of living organisms.” 

Prof. A. A. Brigham, Ph. D., Director of the Rhode Isl- 
and Experiment Station, expresses himself clearly upon this 
question, and what he says will appeal to every intelligent 
breeder. Coming from such authority it should effectually 
remove any doubts which exist on the necessity of pedigree 
breeding, which subject has so far received little considera- 
tion by poultrymen. The time is close upon us when the list 
of winners at poultry shows will be entirely made up from 
the list of pedigree breeders. 

Mr. Brigham says: “The aim in poultry breeding is to 
produce and perpetuate the best birds, i. e., such as, in their 
form and other characteristics, answer the purpose of the 
breeder.” The object of the art as usually practiced is to 
produce the largest quantity of the best quality of certain 
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or dam of the winners went as a martyr to the block, or was 
inadvertently sold, and perchance caused another man to 
imagine for a year or so that he, too, had become a success- 
ful breeder. 

Plants are affected by selection. 

It has been our pleasure to notice divergencies in the 
color or shape of a flower, and by selecting its seed to incul- 
cate such divergence in the plants raised therefrom, some- 
times with less success. 

A leading authority says: “The word selection, taken in 
its general sense, means choice. In natural history, when 
applied to plants or animals which man raises under domes- 
tication, it assumes a more restricted meaning and is ap- 
plied only to the cioice of individuals considered as agents 
of reproduction.”” * * * Much has been said of cultivation 
as a means of improving plants. The writer believes, how- 
ever, that the selection of the individual intended to repro- 
duce a sort, has done infinitely more in this direction than 
cultivation.’’ His conclusion is that “Selection is the surest 
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animal products with the least waste and largest net profit. 

“The scope of stock breeding is almost unlimited, and 
gives ample room for the largest and best, the deepest and 
highest study and practice of agriculturists. 

“When we consider that the excellent improved breeds 
of poultry of the present day all originated from wild and 
slightly esteemed progenitors in the past, we gain some idea 
of the amplitude of opportunities which are open to the in- 
telligent breeder in the present condition of poultry culture. 

“Success in stock-breeding depends upon the certainty 
that the progeny will at the time of procreation, inherit the 
general or mingled qualities of the parents. Color and out- 
ward shape, and the characteristics and tendencies of the 
internal organs and structure are thus transmitted. Hered- 
ity extends even to the transmission of longevity, fecundity, 
disposition and habits. * * * 

“Prepotency is increased by carefully breeding together 
animals of like inclination, and the longer this process is 
continued the more certainly is the peculiarity transmitted. 
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Prepotency in a given respect may thus come to be a qual- 
ity of a flock, of a family and of a breed. 

“The principle of prepotency is of special value to the 
poultry breeder, in that it enables him to select for his par- 
ticular purpose an adapted breed which is, as a breed, pre- 
potent in the line desired; next, to obtain as foundation 
stock individuals from a family known to be especially pre- 
potent in the particular respects desired; and, finally, to use 
as the sire of his animals’ offspring a male individually pre- 
potent and most certain to transmit the desirable charac- 
teristics to his get. Prepotency is of great practical utility 
in crossing males of pure breeds upon.common stock, to 
rapidly improve the poultry of a country or district. * * * 

“It is a principle in stock-breeding that coupling two 
animals possessing the same quality, defect, or disease, will 


ble and prepotent characters of a fewgancestors upon nu- 
merous descendants. 

“The pedigree of an animal is his line of descent, his 
list of progenitors, in short, his ancestry. * * * 

“The perfectly prepared pedigree of an animal shows 
the foundation stcck of the breed that enters into his line 
of ancestry, and then step by step exhibits the different links 
in the chain of life, indicating to what extent the foundation 
stock and their progeny re-enter the pedigree, the closeness 
of interbreeding, the outbreeding, the use of unknown, 
doubtful, or undesirable sires or dams, in fact, all the blood 
relationships of which the animal is the result.” * * * 

“Thus, gradually, a type is developed, which, after sev- 
eral generations, becomes fixed and certain of transmission 
to continued generations. What the family type shall be 
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tend to fix and intensify that quality, defect, or disease in 
the offspring. 


Essential Conditions for Pedigree Rreeding. 


“Two essential conditions must invariably attend suc- 
cessful inbreeding, viz., sound constitution and perfect 
health. With these as a foundation, close inbreeding may 
be practiced with the best of results, as shown by the breeds 
thus produced and perpetuated by successful stock-breeders. 


“The qualities of fattening easily and quickly, of early 
maturity, of enormous egg production, all have been 
brought to the highest perfection in individuals and fami- 
lies which have resulted from close inbreeding. * * * 

“From the study we have made of the principles of 
breeding we must conclude that the ancestry of our breed- 
ing animals is of very great significance in determining re- 
sults. The development of the best breeds of farm stock 
has been in a very striking degree the fixing of the desira- 


depends upon the environments and the standard fixed in 
the mind of the breeder, who selects, at first, and continu- 
ously, those animals which come nearest to his ideal, or pos- 
sess qualities which he wishes fixed in his stock. He breeds 
them together in accordance with the laws of heredity and 
variation, continuing a process of selecting and discarding 
according to his fixed ideal or standard of excellency, and 
gets his desire.” 

That’s just it—“gets his desire,” and the poultry fan- 
cier’s desire is to be at the top. By adopting this method of 
breeding he will get there. The egg farmer’s desire is that 
his hens shall lay 200 eggs a year. He adopts this method 
of breeding and they lay 200 eggs a year; but as this trait 
has yet te be generally established, it means years of en- 
deayor, although every year’s results will spur him on to 
greater efforts. 


Quality, Not Quantity. 
In this age of so-called over production it should be 
plain to everybody that what is wanted is not quantity, but 
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quality. We have an over production, no doubt, of inferior 
and medium grade stuff, but quality still brings good prices, 
still sells at a premium. While there is no overproduction 
in poultry and eggs, there is a decided difference in price. 
Quality governs. 

Mr. C. H. Wyckoff told the editor of the Reliable Poul- 
try Journal of a case which illustrates the point. 

“Two years ago the plum trees in his poultry yards were 
fairly matted with young fruit. There was more fruit by far 
than the trees could ripen into large, showy plums of good 
flavor, or, in other words, into salable fruit.” Mr. Wyckoff 
knew that the wise thing to do was to thin out the crop. This 
hedid,assisted by his wife and hired man. They did the work 
at odd times, keeping account of the number of hours each 


WwW 


hard work, but it is still the short and pleasant road to suc- 
cess. Referring to the quality of dressed poultry, we some 
time ago had a talk with a Mr. Allen, a celebrated dressed- 
poultry dealer. He said to us that he was then getting twen- 
ty-eight cents a pound for chickens. We looked up the mar- 
ket quotations and found chickens, dressed, quoted at 
twelve to thirteen cents per pound. The difference in price 
was due to quality. Quality is what pays. Mr. Allen saftl 
that he bought from certain poultry raisers whom he had 
years ago carefully instructed what to raise and how to 
raise it, who always brought him chickens of a grade that 
other dealers could not duplicate, and these he never had 
any difficulty whatever in selling at the highest price. It 
was the poor, cheap stuff that did not pay. For the best 
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“Two years ago the plum trees in my poultry yards were fairly matted with young fruit. 
into large showy plums, 
neighbors were peddling plums at 30 and 40 cents a bushel, I sold mine at $1.50 a bushel, and they 

were well worth the difference in price.”’ 


worked at this task. The three put in what was equivalent 
to thirteen days of one person’s time. They simply used 
scissors, thinning cut from one-third to one-half of the crop. 
Said Mr. Wyckoff: ‘‘The result was this: while my reigh- 
bors and others hereabouts were peddling their plums in 
Groton at 30 and 40 cents per bushel I sold mine without 
any effort at $1.50 per bushel, and they were well worth the 
difference in price. They were uniformly large and of good 
flavor, while those that had been permitted to grow wild 
were half size and hardly fit to eat!” 

In writing of this the editor of R. P. J. continued: 

“We could cite several similar cases that have come un- 
der our personal knowledge. Quality must be the watch- 
word if we are to do a profitable business in fruit, in poul- 
try, in almost anything. It costs extra effort, it calls for 


We used scissors, thinning out from one-third to one-half of the crop. 


There was more fruit by far than the trees could ripen 
The result.was that while my 


there was always a demand beyond the supply. The general 
law of supply and demand operates uniformly the world 
over. where it is not interfered with by unwise legislation. 
If the demand exceeds the supply, so that the customers bid 
against each other, the price will go up; but if the supply 
exceeds the demand, so that the sellers bid against each 
other, the price will go down. It makes a great difference 
which class does the bidding, but always quality pays, for 
the supply of the best is always inadequate to meet the de- 
mand the best.” 


Housing the Fowls. 


Assuming that you have sufficient land for your pur- 
pose, the number of fowls to be kept should be governed by 
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the house accommodation you can afford. That is where 
many poultrymen fail. This year’s stock is bundled into 
last year’s houses, although there may be half as many 
again chicks. This won't do; it is the commencement of 
trouble. Lice, disease, puny stock, and continual worry, 
with an accompanying proportion of non-success, may be 
attributed, in many cases, to want of house room. There- 
fore. limit your stock to the expenditure in this direction. 
There is no need to build elaborate poultry houses; the 
simpler they are the better. Study your climatic require- 
ments, then put up houses which may be well aired, and 
which are so conveniently arranged as to economize labor, 
and provide accommodation for your every requirement in 
all seasons. 

You should have pens for the chicks when they leave 
the brooders, and furnish them sufficient house room to 
prevent crowding. Overcrowded chicks never attain health 
or size; and even if they should happen to come along well, 
it means so much extra care and attention. You must allow 
for the separation of the cockerels from the pullets before 
they attain maturity. You should provide pens for fatten- 
ing the surplus cockerels, as they will need to be fed sepa- 
rately. You must allow for breeding and laying pens, and 
lots of room for exercise dur- 
ing the time the fowls are con- 
fined to the house. Pens or 
coeps for surplus males should 
be made, and it is well that 
they should be able to exer- 
cise themselves. Then, if you 
think of placing any of your 
birds in a*show room in the 
best possibie condition, there 
should be coops in whick you 
can prepare them. 

The room for your food 
should be rat proof, and of 
course the hen house, too, if 
you can afford it. It is advisa- 
ableto have solid wooden par- 
titions in your house at certain distances, if your house is 
a continuous one—-at least every half dozen pens. 


Fresh Air Prevents Disease. 


As to ventilation, we do not place much faith in the 
many appliances that some poultrymen feel bound to have. 
Given a house where we can open our windows and doors 
during the fine weather, and we want no patent ventilating 
apparatus. In nearly all cases where ventilators are used 
there arises a question whether or not the houses are prop- 
erly aired, and in many cases a draft is created. This is 
detrimental to the health of the fowls. 

One of the chief preventives of disease is fresh air, and 
it ean be better introduced by opening all the windows of 
the house than by means of any ventilator that has ever 
been invented. 


If the houses are kept well cleaned the necessity for 
ventilation is reduced fifty per cent, that is to say, the foul 
air is not allowed to accumulate so rapidly. 


Much depends upon the location of the houses. ‘‘High 
and dry” is a good motto in this connection. Some poultry- 
men prepare a long building of continuous pens, others 
what is called the scratching shed plan, which provides for 
an open shed for every pen. In all your constructions bear 
in mind the necessity for time saving in attendance upon 
the fowls—economy of labor; have as few nooks, corners 


and uneven surfaces as possible; provide for natural 
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warmth at night in winter; have no fixtures that you can 
dispense with; make the nests, roosts @d dropping boards 
movable; windows not too large; floors as you choose, 
boarded or not, according to circumstances, but they must 
be dry; in fact, keep in view economy, cleanliness and the 
health of your stock, and never mind the frills. 

Damp, frosty walls in hen houses have troubled many a 
poultryman. The open, well-aired house is one of the best 
preventives of this annoyance. The house that becomes 
warm during the day and cold at night will have damp 
walls just as sure as a dirty house will harbor lice. If you 
are bothered with damp walls and do not care to open your 
windows continually, the only way to dry them will be to 
light a fire periodically as the houses require it. 


Feeding for Eggs. 


The young blood in the poultry business is apt to be- 
come discouraged by the complicated suggestions he reads 
on the food question. The more he reads the more discour- 
aged he becomes. Don't let a little thing like that throw 
you off the track. All the rations you read about are good, 
that is, all those that are recommended by reliable publica- 
tions. The kind of food a hen should get, the amount she 

should consume, and the time 


she gets it, should be gov- 
erned entirely by circum- 
stances. What will cure a 


horse will kill a man, and, for 
that matter, what would kill 
one man will not materially 
affect another. Sometimes it 
depends upon the strength cf 
the man, and sometimes on 
the strength of that he im- 
bibes. And so it is with 
fowls. A Leghorn and a 
Brahma should be fed differ- 
ently. A fowl on a big range 
must not be fed similarly to 
one that is confined to a house. 
Food that produces eggs in winter will be considered heavy 
feeding in summer. These are things the novice has to 
learn. 
Balanced Rations. 

Do you not think that breeders are beginning to dab- 
ble into scientific feeding? Certainly they are; it is one of 
the several methods intelligent men are using to increase 
the egg production of their flocks. The cattle men have 
been at it for years endeavoring to increase the supply of 
milk, and with very beneficial results. They feed a bal- 
anced ration which possesses, as nearly as possible, all the 
forms of nourishment that enter into the composition of 
milk and possesses them in like proportion. 

Some poultrymen are working upon similar lines, tak- 
ing the composition of an egg as their basis. 

The Experiment Stations are doing good work, and 
breeders will await the result of their investigations. Some 
of the results will be useful in determining the food ques- 
tion, but they are not of necessity so. 

We have in mind an experiment that was conducted 
over a period of seven months to discover the effects of 
nitrogenous as compared with carbonaceous food upon 
fowls. One group was fed heavily with corn, the other with 
wheat—both with a proportion of other grain. We will, for 
simplicity, call them corn fed and wheat fed fowls respec- 
tively. 

The conclusions arrived at were as follows: 

(1) The wheat fed fowls gained 354 pounds, while the 
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corn fed fowls only gained 34 pounds during the same time. 

(2) The wheat fed laid 17,459 eggs, the corn fed only 
9,709. 

(3) A larger per cent of the eggs laid by the wheat fed 
fowls were fertile, the corn fed laying many unfertile eggs. 

Such experiments as these would have a far-reaching 
effect on the poultry industry, if the copelusions were gen- 
erally accepted. They would seem to prove that nitrogenous 
feeding is away ahead of carbonaceous feeding, but they 
prove nothing of the kind, when we come to analyze them. 

Take conclusion No, 1 for example, which says the 
wheat fed fowls gained 354 pounds in seven months and the 
corn fed gained only 34 pounds. Any practical poultryman 
when he considers the ration will be surprised to find that 
the corn fed fowls had any gain at all registered against 
them at the end of seven months. Fancy a fowl thriving 
on potatoes, corn and oats. There was, we admit, a feed of 
clover on the third, fourth and fifth months and some wheat 
screenings during the second and third months; but during 
the first, second, sixth and seventh months, the two last 
being most important of all, there was nothing but corn, po- 
atoes and oats, and during the 
fifth month they existed on corn 
and potatoes with some clover hay 
thrown in, while on the sixth 
month the poor things were fed 
corn and potatoes alone. 

On the other hand see what the 
wheat fed fowls reveled in every 
month — potatoes, hominy feed, 
brown middlings, corn, oats and 
fresh bone; wheat screenings for 
three months, clover hay for three 
months and oil-cake two months. 
They also received every month 
from 200 to 450 pounds of food 
more than the corn fed fowls. The 
chances are that the corn fed fowls 
got sick of their rations and would 
not eat. The fact is, instead of 
making any gain in flesh they lost 
regularly during the last four months of the experiment, 
which proves they were not getting properly balanced 
rations. 

As to the second conclusion: If a poultryman were to 
feed his fowls as these were fed, he would not expect any 
eggs, and the fact that those experimented upon were losing 
flesh during the last four months, should have shown the 
persons in control that something was wrong in their man- 
ner of feeding. If the fowls were not vigorous it is nat- 
ural to suppose their eggs would be infertile. The conclu- 
sion arrived at states that, “Although the nitrogenous ration 
costs slightly more, yet it was more profitable, because more 
eggs were laid and the fowls gained more in weight. The 
eggs from the nitrogenous fed fowls were larger, more fer- 
tile and hatched better and produced far more vigorous 
chicks than those laid by hens fed on carbonaceous rations. 
Both lots of fowls remained in a healthy, vigorous condition 
during the entire test.” 

It has been impressed upon poultrymen again and 
again that fowls need a variety of food. It has been proved 
that fresh cut bone is one of the best egg producers in exist- 
ence, and yet somebody argues that because corn fed—ill- 
fed—fowls do not lay as many eggs as fowls that are fed 
wheat and cut bone, therefore carbonaceous feeding is com- 
paratively undesirable. 

Our conclusion is, that balanced 


incorrectly ra- 
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tions, or those that contain no green food, and no 
animal food, are dear at any price. Further, the fact that 
eggs become smaller is one of the signs of unhealthy fowls. 
Again, fowls which lose weight during the last four 
months out of seven, cannot be in a healthy state, unless at 
the beginning of that period they were far too fat. Further- 
more, it is not wise to adopt on the spur of the moment the 
conclusions based upon experiments which were not con- 
ducted upon parallel lines. 


Green Food Important. 


Among the valuable experiments that have been con- 
ducted are several on the value of clover as a food. At the 
Kansas Experiment Station, Alfalfa (Lucerne) was tested 
as food for hogs, and proved pretty clearly the advisability 
of using green food, if only to promote digestion. 

The hogs were divided into four lots of ten each. 

We quote: ‘Lot 1 was fed dry Kafir-corn meal and al- 
falfa hay, lot 2 whole Kafir-corn, lot 3 dry Kafir-corn meal, 
and lot 4 wet Kafir-corn meal. The alfalfa hay was of the 
best quality and carefully cured. It was dry fed in a large 
feeding trough. The pigs were 
confined in large pens with open 
sheds. The test began November 
4, 1898, and covered 9 weeks. Lot 
1 gained 90.9 pounds or 10.88 
pounds per bushel of dry corn 
meal and 70.83 pounds of alfalfa; 
lot 2 gained 59.4 pounds or 8.56 
pounds per bushel of grain; lot 3 
gained 52.4 pounds or 7.48 pounds 
per bushel of grain; and lot 4 
gained 63.3 pounds or 8.09 pounds 
per bushel. of grain. These results 
are not due to the feeding value of 
the alfalfa alone, but also to its 
influence in aiding the hogs to 
better digest the Keafir-corn. 
The alfalfa hay also gave a 
variety to the ration, making it 
more appetizing and inducing 
the hogs to eat more grain. a % * The hay fed 
hogs ate more grain and gained more for each bushel eaten. 

“In a former experiment at this college pigs were pas- 
tured through the summer on alfalfa with a light feeding of 
corn. After deducting the probable gain from the corn, the 
gain per acre from tke alfalfa pasture was 776 pounds of 


pork.” 
Those breeders of poultry who have used clover would 


not be without it, and there is every reason to Suppose that 
its use results as satisfactorily as in hog feeding. We are 
not to imagine that clover is the best green food in exist- 
ence, but reckoning on its cost compared with other foods, 
we are not far astray in saying it is the cheapest. Cabbage, 
for justance, contains more nutriment than clover, and, fed 
in equal quantities, will likely be a better egg producer, but 
it is a much more expensive food. 

To obtain best results Lucerne should be cut between 
the periods of medium and full-bloom, and should be care- 
fully cured, bearing in mind that the leaves are most nutri- 


tious. We cannot place too much importance on the feed- 
ing of green stuff. It goes a long way towards successful 
breeding. 


Cut Bone Versus Animal Meal. 
Sometimes we jump at conclusions too quickly alto- 
gether. Experiments, even when conducted on a proper 
basis, are not always conclusive. Cases in point are inves- 
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tigations which have been made regarding the comparative 
value of cut bone and animal meal. Of four experiments, 
two resulted in favor of the bone, and two in favor of the 
meal. Now, if a reader had known the result of only one 
of these experiments, he would have sworn by it, of course. 
Therefore, beware. 

We are not sure that the final conclusion of the experi- 
menter is quite correct. Referring to the last experiment, 
in which the use of animal meat resulted most favorably, he 
Says: “The results have been twice favorable to bone, and 
twice to animal real, but this last experiment is more de- 
cisive than any preceding.” 

If that be so, we do not understand the facts. We have 
before us details of two of the experiments, including that 
from which we have quoted. In the test wherein the meal 
fed fowls came out ahead, the cost per egg from them was 
about three-quarters the cost of those from the bone fed 
fowls; while in the test wherein the bone fed fowls were 
winners the eggs from them cost only about one-half the 
cost of those from the meal fed fowls. 

So that as between the two most decisive experiments, 
the cut green bone finished considerably in the lead. 


Corn Versus Wheat. 


The most notable and surprising information on the 
food question that has been given to poultrymen within our 
recollection is that which appeared in the Reliable Poultry 
Journal for December, 1899, and which we cannot allow our 
readers to overlook. It refers to the use of corn, and 
clearly demonstrates that while we have been paying eighty 
cents a bushel for wheat, corn at forty cents has been a good 
egg producer. The value of this information cannot be over- 
estimated. We have reproduced it in this book with addi- 
tional matter that has come to us in the same connection. 
Tt is worth many dollars to you. 


Flavor of Eggs. 


Another point which should not be overlooked is the 
effect of certain foods upon the flavor of eggs. 

It seems to be a fact that if hens are largely fed upon 
highly pungent foods the eggs will be to some extent tainted 
by those foods. A fishy diet will impart a fishy flavor; 
onions will give some of their pungency to the eggs. We 
have read of fowls eating the carcass of a dead muskrat and 
laying eggs with a musky flavor. All of the instances which 
have come under our notice where eggs have been affected 
unfavorably by the food have been cases where the food 
Possessed a strong odor and had been consumed in consider- 
able quantities. Other foods that have been equally dis- 
gusting to our sense, but which lacked volatile properties, 
have seemed incapable of noticeably affecting the flavor of 
the eggs. 


Incubators and Brooders. 


It is absolutely impossible to compete with the present- 
day breeders who raise poultry and eggs for market unless 
you use incubators and brooders. To begin with, the stock 
cannot be bred in sufficient numbers, and again, just at the 
time when you want to place your eggs in incubation you 
are at a standstill if you depend upon hens; the result is the 
produce is not hatched at proper season and therefore can 
not be placed on the market when high prices prevail, and 
it is by marketing at such times that the poultry business 
returns enormous profits. Unless you compete at such per- 
iods you might as well drop clean out of sight. 

The breeder of a few fowls needs no incubator if he has 
a variety of fowl which incubates. On the other hand, if he 
breeds Minorcas, Leghorns or any of the non-sitting breeds, 
he either must have an incubator or purchase hens for set- 


ting. Our experience is that when the number of chicks 
raised exceed a hundred or so the in@ubator saves time, 
trouble and money. . 


Leading Breeds of Fowls. 


It is better that you should confine yourself to one 
breed; you will be more successful, and like it better; you 
can pay more attention to perfecting that breed, and you 
will feel as happy as a man with “just one girl.” 

In the poultry kingdom there are egg producers, mar- 
ket fowls, general purpose fowls, and fancy fowls. 

The egg producing field, until late years, has been mon- 
opolized by the Mediterranean breeds; so called by reason of 
their origin on the north shore of the Mediterranean Sea. 
These birds have been bred purely for egg production, and 
they all lay white eggs of various sizes. Other fowls that 
have been carefully bred with a view to increased egg pro- 
duction have given satisfactory returns, and as we have 
said elsewhere, there are individual specimens that equal 
the Mediterranean breed. We will refer shortly to the prin- 
cipal breeds and leave the reader to take his choice. 

The Barred Plymouth Rock is nearly 
THE BARRED too old to need description. Nearly every 
PLYMOUTH farm in the country has had this variety at 
ROCK. some time, and the reader will readily rec- 
oguize them by the cuts which this book contains. During 
the past ten years there have been more Barred Rocks than 
any cther breed placed by farmers upon the roaster and 
boiler market. They are good winter layers. 

Plumage—A bluish gray, barred with a very dark blue, 
which approaches black. 

Comb of All Varieties of the Plymouth Rock—Single, 
and comparatively small. 

Standard Weight of All Plymouth Rocks—Cock, 9% 
peunds. Hen, 74% pounds. Cockerel, 8 pounds. Pullet, 6% 
pounds. 

Cockerel, 8 pounds. Pullet, 644 pounds. 

The White Plymouth Rock is a more 
recent variety, claimed to be a sport (or ac- 
ae cidental production) from the Barred Rock 
ROCK: It is similar to the Barred Rock in every 
respect except color. They are not so extensively bred, but 
have an advantage, as a table fowl, over the Barred, in the 
absence of the dark pin-feathers which disfigure the first 
named variety when plucked. The greatest difficulty exper- 
ienced by fanciers, is to eradicate the creamy shade from 
the plumage, and at the same time, preserve the yellow legs 
and beak. Every year this trouble is becoming less notice- 
able, so much so that at the best shows few creamy birds 
are now seen. As layers they equal the Barred variety. 

Plumage—White. 

The Buff Plymouth Rock is the most 


THE WHITE 


ee recent addition to this general purpose 
ROCK breed, and has in a short time become very 


popular. It is claimed that the plumage as- 
sists in producing and maintaining the much desired yellow 
skin of a table fowl. It will take some years before the black 
and white in wings and tail, which breeders have to con- 
tend with will totally disappear. Pure buff birds are ex- 
tremely valuable. All the Rocks excel as winter layers, and 
this variety is no exception to the rule. 

Plumage—Golden Buff. 

The Silver Laced Wyandotte perhaps 
matures quicker that the Plymouth Rock, 
LACED b 5 a 
WYANDOTTE ut at maturity averages about a a 

’ Jess. The difficulty to be encountered is the 
breeding of well-defined lacing which, when obtained, ren- 
ders this fowl particularly attractive. It is of a more blocky 


THE SILVER 
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build than the Plymouth Rock; makes a good table fowl, 
and is its equal as a winter layer. It has a rose comb, which 
should fit closely to the head, and should not be too meaty. 
The dark pin-feathers appear in this variety, as in the 
Barred Rocks. 


Comb of All Varieties of the Wyandotte—Rose and low, 


Plumage—Black and white, distributed as illustrated in 
this book. 
Standard Weight of All Varieties of the Wyandotte— 


Cock, 8% pounds. Hen, 6% pounds. Cockerel, 712 pounds. 
Pullet, 544 pounds. 


THE GOLDEN LACED WYANDOTTE is similar to 
the Silver in every respect except that golden bay is substi- 
tuted for white in the plumage. It makes an equally hand- 


some bird. 
The White Wyandotte has had a big 
THE é ; 
run among the broiler men. Rapid matur- 
ws Geaung ity, absence of dark pin-feathers, and a 
WYANDOTTE. |’ 2 


blocky little frame quickly filled out, has 
made it possible to place a meaty morsel on the market at 
twelve weeks. As a winter layer it equals the other varie- 
ties of the Wyandottes, and has been bred extensively by the 
fancy, who have been working hard to retain the yellow 
legs and skin, while breeding out the creamy tinge in the 
plumage. 
Plumage—White. 
The Butt Wyandotte is one of the most 


outs recent productions in the Wyandotte class 
BUEE and the demand for it has increased very 
WYANDOTTE. 


rapidly. It has the same advantage of 
color as that claimed for the Buff Plymouth Rock. Like the 
other Wyandottes, it matures quickly, and is being exten- 
sively tried for broilers. It makes a good winter layer. The 
black and white in wings and tail will take some years to 
breed out, but perhaps this lends additional zest to the pur- 
suit by the fancier 
Plumage—Golden Buff. 

This variety, with its cousin, the Sil- 
eG ver Pencilled Wyandotte, is the most re- 
Pe SNDOLIEB.: cent addition to the Wyandotte class. Its 
plumage is similar to that of the Partridge Cochin, a much 
older breed. Being a new breed, there is of course some dif- 
ficulty in breeding it up to standard requirements. 


One of the most beautiful of the Wy- 
andottes; admit in 
PENCILLED a es itted to the standard 
WYANDOTTES 1908. The plumage is similar to that of 

* the Dark Brahma. Difficulties in breed- 
ing to standard requirements will arise for some years. 


SILVER 


THE BLACK WYANDOTTE is similar to the other 
varieties, excepi that it is black throughout, and perhaps 
not as desirable as a table fowl for that reason. In egg pro- 
duction there is little difference. 


The Brown Leghorn is a favorite family 


oe egg producer. A sprightly, ever scratching 
SE bird, which lays perhaps well any 
LEGHORN. ee ae aa = 


variety, though the eggs are on the small 
Side, except in individual strains. 


Comb—Single, rather large. 
Plumage—Male: Breast, black; back, red, striped with 
black; neck and saddle, brilliant red, with black stripes. 


Female: Breast, salmon; back, brown, penciled with darker 
brown; neck, yeliow, with black stripes. 


THE ROSE COMB variety is identical, with the excep- 
tion of the comb, but there has existed a difficulty in getting 
them up to size. 

There is no standard weight for Leghorns. 


The White Leghorn is identical in size 


THE and shape with the Brown; it lays just as 
WHITE well, but the eggs are larger as a rule. More 
LEGHORN. 


of these birds are being bred for laying pur- 
poses than in former years. Many of them are used as a 
cross on larger varieties to produce broilers, but this method 
has not been commonly adopted. The creamy shade of 
plumage invades this variety, as it does other white birds. 


Comb—Single, rather large. 

Plumage—White. 

THE ROSE COMB yariety is identical, with the excep- 
tion of the comb, but the majority of the birds are slightly 
smaller, and lay smaller eggs than the single comb birds. 


The Buff Leghorn is a comparatively 


eee recent addition to this breed, and has not 
yet generall i ightliness, 
LEGHOoRN. *° Senerally acquired the sprightli 


shape, and style of the other varieties. It 
should run the Whites close in the competition for popular- 
ity, by reason of the favorite color of its plumage. They are 
larger in many cases than the Browns or Whites, and com- 
pete with the Whites in the size of their eggs. In the race 
for perfect plumage, it has jumped to the front of the Buff 
breeds. 

Comb—Single, rather large. 

Plumage—Golden Buff. 


BLACK LEGHORNS, AND SILVER DUCKWING 
LEGHORNS are less extensively bred than any of the other 
varieties named. The Blacks are in advance of the Duck- 
wings in this respect. The plumage of the Black is as its 
name indicates; while the Silver Duckwing male’s hackle is 
silvery white with black stripes; back, white; breast, black; 
tail, black. Female—Hackle, silvery gray, with narrow 
black stripes; back, light gray; breast, light salmon; tail, 
black or brown, becoming gray in the top feathers. 

Comb—Single in each case. 


Or, as it is frequently called, the Blue 


THE ; 
Andalusian, is another of the egg 

ANDALUSIAN, producers not very widely bred. In 

size it lies between the Leghorn and the Minorca. 


Andalusians are first-class layers. They are becoming more 
popular. It is a surprise that more have not been bred, but 
probably this is because so great a number of the chicks are 
culls in color, running very light. 


Comb—Single, rather large. 


Plumage—aA slaty blue, laced with a darker shade. In 
the male, the neck, back, saddle and tail approaches black. 


Standard Weight—Cock, 6% pounds. Hen, 5% pounds. 
Cockerel, 5% pounds. Pullet, 4% pounds. 


The Black Minorca is a favorite breed, 


uae combining size with production of large 
BLACK white eggs During the last ten years a 
MINORCA. : . 


great increase has been made in the size of 

the comb, which, on exhibition specimens, is now required 

to be quite large. This renders it difficult to preserve it 

from frost bite in severe climates, and therefore the egg 

production is affected in extremely cold weather. In warmer 

seasons they are unequalled as egg producers. 
Comb—Single, very large. 


Plumage—Glossy black, with a green tinge. 
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Standard Weight—Cock, 8 pounds. Hen, 614 pounds. 
Cockerel, 64% pounds. Pullet, 5% pounds. 


THE WHITE MINORCA is similar in every respect to 
the Black, with the exception of color, though a difficulty has 
been experienced in keeping them up to size. Prominent 
breeders are now overcoming this drawback. 

Comb, and Standard Weight—Identical with the Black 
variety. 

Plumage—White. 


THE BLACK SPANISH has not as many friends as for- 
merly. The impression is gaining ground that continual 
breeding for the white face has undermined the vitality of 
the breed. However, it may be that the difficulty of obtain- 
ing this pure face accounts for the lack of breeders of the 
bird. In egg production it resembles the Minorca. 

Comb—Single, rather large. 

Face—W hite. 

Plumage—Glossy black, with a green tinge. 

Standard Weight—Cock, 8 pounds. Hen, 6% pounds. 
Cockerel, 644 pounds. Pullet, 51% pounds. 


There Are Others. 


There are yet other fowls from which a choice might be 
made, but as a class they have little reputation as egg pro- 
ducers, although individual instances of prolificacy in this 
particular will appear in this book. The question of breeds 
will have been gone into deeper than was intended, but, 
having “taken hold of the plow,” it is deemed wise to omit 
no fowl which might by any chance be accepted as an egg 
producer such as might be satisfactory to the egg farmer. 
Birds that are omitted, are either distinctly non-utility 
breeds, or are inferior to those which have been named in 
their respective classes. 


The Asiatic Class. 


The Asiatics are considered to be table fowls rather than 
egg producers. They are of great size and mature slowly. 
They possess feathered legs to a greater or less degree, and 
are a fluffy, full-feathered class, composed of: 

Brahmas (Light and Dark); Cochins (Buff, Partridge, 
White, and Black); and Langshans (Black and White). 
Standard Weights— 

Light Brahmas—Cock, 12 pounds. 
Cockerel, 10 pounds. Pullet, 8 pounds. 

Dark Brahmas—Cock, 11 pounds. 
Cockerel, 9 pounds. Pullet, 7 pounds. 

Cochins (Buff, Partridge and White)—Cock, 11 pounds. 
Hen, 84 pounds. Cockerel, 9 pounds. Pullet, 7 pounds. 

Black Cochins—Cock, 101% pounds. Hen, 8% pounds. 
Cockerel, 9 pounds. Pullet, 7 pounds. 

Black and White Langshans—Cock, 10 pounds. 
7 pounds. Cockerel, 8 pounds. Pullet, 6 pounds. 


The French Class.. 


These are composed of table fowls, pure and simple. Of 
course they lay eggs, but as in the Asiaties, it is only indi- 
vidual strains that distinguish themselves in this particular. 
The class consists of Houdans, Creve Coeurs, and La 
Fleche. 


Standard Weights— 


Houdans—Cock, 7 pounds. 
@ pounds. Pullet, 5 pounds. 


Hen, 9% pounds. 


Hen, 8% pounds. 


Hen, 


Hen, 6 pounds. Cockerel, 
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Creve Coeurs—Cock, 8 pounds. Hen, 7 pounds. Cock- 
erel, 7 pounds. Pullet, 6 pounds. > 
LaFleche—Cock, 8% pounds. Hen, 74% pounds. Cock- 


erel, 7% pounds. Pullet, 6144 pounds. 


The English Class. 


This class is made up of ideal table fowls, that is, from 
an English point of view. The skin is white. In egg pro- 
duction they are about equal to the French class. The fol- 
lowing are the varieties contained in this class: 

Dorkings—White, Silver Gray, and Colored. 
Standard Weights— 

White Dorking—Cock, 7144 pounds. 
Cockerel, 644 pounds. Pullet, 5 pounds. 


Hen, 644 pounds. 


Silver Gray—Cock, 8 pounds. Hen, 6% pounds. Cock- 
erel, 7 pounds. Pullet, 5% pounds. 
Colored—Cock, 9 pounds. Hen, 7 pounds. Cockerel, 8 


pounds. Pullet, 6 pounds. 

Buff Orpington—Admitted to the American Standard in 
1903. A popular general purpose fowl, but somewhat larger 
thar the American breeds of that class. Standard weights: 
Cock, 10144 pounds. Hen, 8% pounds. Cockerel, 9 pounds. 
Pullet, 7 pounds. 


The Game Class. 


With the exception of the Indian Game and Malay, this 
class is purely an exhibition collection, and possesses no 
standard weights. 

The Indian Game is a first-class table fowl, and has 
been freely used as a cross upon other breeds to improve 
their size or quality. It is a fair layer. There are both 
Cornish, and White Indian Game. 

Standard Weights— 

Indian Game—Cock, 9 pounds. Hen, 6% pounds. Cock- 
erel, 74% pounds. Pullet, 54% pounds. 

Malay—Cock, 9 pounds. Hen, 7 pounds. 
pounds. Pullet, 5 pounds. 
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The Hamburg Class. 


The Hamburgs are a small, rose comb breed, of great 
egg producing capacity; but their eggs are, in most cases, 
too small to be of use for market purposes. The class con- 
sists of: 

Black, Golden (Penciled and Spangled); Silver (Pen- 
ciled and Spangled), and Whites. 


No standard weights are allotted to them. 


Exert Earnest Effort. 


And now, having offered such suggestions as have 
occurred to us as being necessary to your welfare, 
we advise you to study carefully, and not hastily, the 
experiences of the good men, who, for your benefit, have 
given of their knowledge in the subsequent pages of this 
book. Overlook not even the smallest items—these are 
often of the greatest importance—then, having the benefit of 
their many years’ accumulation of knowledge, it simply re- 
mains with you to profit by it. 

Do not consider the poultry business a ready made 
recreation, butenterit with such a vim, with such earnestness 
as will assuredly present to you that which is most highly 
prized by every man who is a man—independence. 


ROBERT H. ESSEX. 
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DEMAND FOR EGGS THE FARMERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 


Poultry-Keepers Have an Inexhaustible Market for Eggs—Enormous Demand by the Export 
Trade—One City Alone Imports Eggs to the Value of About $7,000,000. 


By JOSEPH A. TILLINGHAST, of the Rhode Island Experiment Station. 


HAVE beeen asked to give you some practical 
thoughts cn “Poultry on the General Farm.” 
The importance of this subject in the course 
must be acknowledged when we consider, that 
with all the specialists in poultry culture, we 

must still look to the general farm for a large part of our 
supply. That you may not fear of over doing the business, 
at least for a little time, and to show the extent of the indus- 
try, let me give you a few figures. The dairy products of the 
United States for one year amounted to $254,000,000. We are 
in the habit of looking at this branch of farming as one of 
large extent, but we find the poultry products for the same 
year to be $560,000,000, or more than twice as much and still 
not enough, for during the same year 13,000,000 dozens of 
eggs were imported, and the total value of poultry and eggs 
imported was probably $20,000,000. 


Immense Foreign Trade. 


This $20,000,000 ought to have been jingling in the pock- 
ets of American farmers and poultrymen rather than to 
have been sent to foreign countries. Even our little state of 
Rhode Island used from outside of the state about $800,000 
worthofeggs. Britain imported eggs and poultry to the value 
of £5,675.000 sterling, or $27,637,250. London alone used 
other than English eggs to the value of $6,915,000. France 
reckoned the value of her poultry products at $77,920,000, 
from which she furnished her own people and exported 
largely. This large value we find derived largely from the 
farms. With such figures before us, a growing population, 
and a surety that as cost of production is decreased by skill- 
ful management, that consumption of poultry products will 
be largely increased, we may rest assured of a market for 
some time to come. Now let us look at some of the reasons 
for making poultry culture a prominent department on the 
general farm, and especially on our New England farms. 

“First in importance is the small amount of capital 
necessary to invest. You have doubtless read Fannie Fern’s 
story of the shrewd Yankee, who, wishing to start in the 
poultry business, borrowed from one neighbor a broody hen 
and from another a sitting of eggs. He soon had a fine litter 
of chicks and was ready to return the hen to her owner. But 


how was he to repay the eggs? He soon solved that by keep- 
ing the hen until she laid the required number of eggs, re- 
turned both hen and eggs and ‘guessed he had as fine a litter 
of chicks as any one, and about as cheap, too.’ 

“Next is aqguick returns. One reason why a farmer can 
not make money so rapidly as one can in many other lines 
of business is because he can not turn his money over 
quickly enough. Poultry keeping will help the farmer in 
this respect by giving him steady cash returns if the busi- 
ness be rightly managed. : 

“Another an@ very important reason is greater profit. 
For the same investment of capital and labor no other de- 
partment of the farm will yield such generous returns. Dol- 
lars and cents are what all of us are striving for in business, 
so this is a most potent argument in its favor. You remem- 
ber the old saying, ‘Take care of the cents and the dollars 
will take care of themselves.’ This is a most excellent piece 
of advice, but I think it would be still more applicable to the 
poultry business if it read like this, ‘Look out for the sense 
and the dollars will look out for themselves,’ for in no kind 
of work is good, plain, common sense more valuable than in 
poultry culture. Another reason especially applicable to 
our farms that are at a distance from market is that it is a 
concentrated product, easy to handle and market at a dis- 
tance, which is not true of more bulky products. 

“Still another reason is that waste products of other 
departments may many times be utilized, and instead of 
being a waste become a source of profit. For instance, 
dairying and poultry culture go hand in hand. When butter 
is made or cream sold, leaving the skim-milk at home, the 
milk will give far better results financially, fed to poultry 
than when given entirely to swine, as isso commonly done. 

“Fruit and poultry make a good combination. The fowls 
aid you in the fight against insect pests and also much of 
what would otherwise be wasted is made to be of value. 

“Another point in favor of this industry is that you are 
continually enriching your farm and at the same time deriv- 
ing a profit from the business. This is an important point, 
for much of our New England soil has been managed in such 
a way in the past that the farmer of to-day has the dif- 
ficult problem to solve of making a living and at the same 
time of bringing the soil from its worn out condition to one 
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of fertility. I have seen this done by means of poultry cul- 
ture. A friend of mine has more than doubled the crop 
capacity of his land and almost entirely by this means. 
While I would not advise every farmer to take up poultry 
culture to the exclusion of other lines of farm work, yeu it 
seems to me that there is a chance to make this a paying 
department on nearly every farm. Good markets are assured 
us in the many manufacturing villages of New England for 
fresh fruits, vegetables, poultry and eggs, and as we can in 
no Way compete with the western farmers in the cereals and 
many other farm products, it seems to me that the salvation 
of the New England farmer lies in producing the best and 
freshest of such products as our city and village people are 
and always will be so glad to obtain. 


Method and Patience Brings Success. 


Now for a few thoughts as to how this line of work can 
be made a practical success. First, there are personal traits 
of character which underlie success in any business, and 
these must naturally be possessed or else acquired before we 
can look for the best results from a man’s labors. He must 
have application, patience, persistence, and in every sense 
of the word be a hustler. Be on the alert for every new idea 
in your business, but do not be greedy and attempt to swal- 
low more than you can digest. Season your scientific knowl- 
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edge with lots of common sense, and above all, run your bus- 
iness on sound business principles. Be a genuine Yankee, 
but do not ‘guess,’ always know your business. Keep strict 
accounts and records and study them. A good system of ac- 
counts is the surest guide you can have to success in any 
business, and you will find farming to be no exception, 
though comparatively few farmers keep them. Study your 
markets, the particular likes and dislikes of your customers. 
Learn to fill every want, and just as you wish it, and never 
know more than your customers. If you wish to make 
changes in any way, do it in such a manner that they will 
think they are the ones making the change rather than you. 

“Do not begin too expensively. Remember every dollar 
you put into business is an interest-bearing factor and must 
be accounted for cut of your profits. Expensive or fancy 
buildings are not a necessity, but convenience of labor and 
proper conditions are. Make your plant cost as little as pos- 
sible, but do not sacrifice convenience or proper conditions 
under any circumstances. Above all, look after the details, 
for no department of the farm needs so close attention to the 
many little details, or will suffer so quickly for lack of atten- 
tion, as this. Careful attention to these littles, a love for the 
work, and a never failing will to succeed under any and 
every condition will bring you success. Never depend upon 
luck, but always spell it with a ‘p,’ and never expect success 
till you have earned it.” 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE EGG TRADE. 


Market Requirements for Home and Export Trade in Eggs and Poultry— Preservation of Eggs 
—A Valuable Collection of Information for Poultry Farmers. 


Compiled by FRANK C. HARE, Chief of the Poultry Division Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 


GGS to be palatable should be eaten in a strictly 
fresh condition; therefore they should reach the 
consumer without unnecessary delay. This re- 
quires (1) that the eggs be collected regularly 
every day and stored in a cool room (temp. 40 
degrees F. to 50 degrees F.) until a sufficient 

number are on hand to deliver to a dealer; (2) that the 
dealer forward the eggs to the merchant at least once a 
week; and (3) that the merchant should protect the eggs 
from deterioration while in his possession. 

Some farmers are so situated that they can send fresh 
eggs regularly to the town or city consumer or merchant. 
When this is done, the farmer generally receives for the 
eggs a premium of several cents per dozen. The selling of 
fresh eggs 10 the exporting firms is a large business during 
the spring and summer months. 

The most profitable branch of the business is the trade 
in fresh winter eggs. There is a great demand for strictly 
fresh eggs every winter, and so far the supply has been very 
limited. 

Market requirements.—The shells of fresh eggs should 
be wiped clean, if necessary, and the eggs graded in size. 
For shipment the eggs should be packed into cases holding 
twelve dozens or thirty dozens each; all small, poorly- 
Shaped eggs should be packed in a case by themselves. The 
color of the shells of the eggs is not a consideration on the 


home markets, but the exporting firms prefer brown-shelled 
eggs. 
Egg Preservation. 


It is important in keeping eggs for an extended time to 
pack none but fresh eggs. Stale eggs are not only bad in 
themselves, but they will affect those packed with them. 
Eggs must be fairly clean, as eggs that require washing are 
poor ‘“‘packers.”’ All eggs thus put away should be infertile. 
No food should be given the hens that would impart an ob- 
jectionable flavor to the eggs. 

Eggs can be preserved in lime-water, or placed in cold 
storage. 

Lime-Water Preservation.—The lime-water is prepared 
by slaking one pound of freshly burnt quicklime with a 
small quantity of water; the milk of lime so formed is 
stirred into five gallons (fifty pounds) of water. After the 
mixture has been kept well stirred for a few hours, it is al- 
lowed to settle. The supernatant liquid, which is now “sat- 
‘urated” lime-water, is drawn off, and poured over the eggs, 
previously placed in a crock or water-tight barrel. As ex- 
posure to the air tends to precipitate the lime (as carbon- 
ate), and thus weaken the solution, the vessel containing 
the eggs should be kept well covered. The air may be ex- 
cluded by a covering of sweet oil, or by sacking upon which 
a paste of lime is spread. If after a time there is any notice~ 
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able precipitation of the lime, the lime-water should be 
drawn or siphoned off, and replaced with a further quantity 
newly prepared. The eggs should be completely immersed 
throughout the whole period of preservation. 

Although not necessary to the preservation of eggs in 
a sound condition, a temperature of 40 to 50 degrees F. will 
no doubt materially assist toward retaining a good flavor, 
or rather in arresting that “stale’’ flavor so characteristic 
of packed eggs. 

Cold Storage.—Eggs should be held in cold storage at 
a temperature near 32 degrees Fahrenheit. The air of the 
room should be dry and pure. Unless the egg cases have pro- 
jecting pieces that prevent close stacking, laths should be 
placed between the 
cases to allow the nec- 
essary circulation of 
air. The pores of the 
egg should not be 
coated with any pre- 
servative, nor should 
the eggs be washed. 

The following in- 
formation concerning 
the requirements of 
the British egg mar- 
ket is from the report 
of the Dominion Com- 
missioner of Agricul- 
ture: 

“The grade of egg 
which is in good de- 
mand in Great Britain 
is one weighing 15 
pounds per great hun- 
dred, that is, 15 
pounds per 10 dozen, 
which is equal to two 
ounces per egg or 1% 
pounds per dozen. A 
small quantity im- 
ported into Great 
Britain from France 
rogsss) high as 17 
pounds per great hun- 
dred. For every lalf 
pound which eggs 
weigh less than 15 
pounds per great hun- 


“They should be carried on the cars and on the steam- 
ship at a temperature of from 38 to 42 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When cases containing eggs are removed from the cold stor- 
age chambers, they should not be opened at once in an at- 
mosphere where the temperature is warm. They should be 
left for two days unopened, so that the eggs may become 
gradually warmed to the temperature of the room where 
they have been deposited. Otherwise a condensation of mois- 
ture from the atmosphere will appear on the shell, and give 
them the appearance of sweating. This so-called ‘sweating’ 
is not an exudation through the shell of the egg and can be 
entirely prevented in the manner indicated.” 

Eggs that are placed in cold storage from April till July 
are shipped to Great 
Britain for the Sep- 
tember and October 
trades. Eggs that go 
into cold storage in 
the fall are exported 
during the winter 
months. Cold storage 
eggs are sold in Great 
Britain as “Canadian 
fresh eggs,’ and the 
prices last year (1901) 
ranged from 7s. to 7s. 
6d. per long hundred 
(120 eggs) during Sep- 
tember and October, 

and from 8s. to 9s. per 
. long hundred during 
November and _ De- 
cember. 


Pickled eggs should 
be exported to Great 
Britain so as to reach 
there during Novem- 
ber and December. 
The eggs that were 
sold during November 
and December last 
year realized 7s. to 7s. 
6d. per long hundred. 

“There is undoubt- 
edly a growing incli- 
nation among  con- 
sumers to give prefer- 
ence to Canadian eggs 


dred the value is less- 
ened by about one 
cent per dozen. 

“Eggs should be graded as to size. A higher value will 
be obtained for a given quantity of eggs graded into three 
sizes—large, medium and small—than if they are sent with 
sizes mixed promiscuously. Eggs of a brown shade of color 
are preferred. 


“The preferred size of egg case for export is a wooden 
case holding thirty dozen eggs, paper-filled—that is, having 
pasteboard frames with a separate space for each egg. These 
cases, holding thirty dozen each, measure about 28 inches 
long by 12%4 inches wide and 13 inches high outside. 

“For the safe carriage of the eggs, it is important that 
they should not be stored in a warehouse, on the cars, or on 
board the steamship, in proximity to any cargo from which 
they would acquire a flavor. The carrying of eggs with a 
cargo of apples has been known to impart to them a flavor 
which impaired their value. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns. 


for winter trade, and 
the shipment to the 
United Kingdom may 
be very largely increased without injuring consumption, 
provided always in the first place that the quality is main- 
tained up to last year’s standard; and secondly (a most im- 
pertant one for Canadian shippers), that the price is not 
prohibitive.” —_———— 

“We believe it is only a question of a comparatively 
short time when the American hen will be used almost ex- 
clusively for the production of eggs, rather than to have 
her valuable time wasted in doing work that can be done 
better and cheaper by artificial means. The hen has a 
monopoly in the production of eggs. We can hatch her eggs 
for her and raise her chicks, but we cannot manufacture 
eggs that will hatch. She will always be in demand, there- 
fore, and it is plainly to the advantage of poultry keepers to 
use her exclusively for egg production.”—Grant M. Curtis, 
in Artificial Incubating and Brooding. 


DEMAND GREATER THAN SUPPLY. . 


And the Demand is Increasing—Not Enough Fresh Laid Eggs. 


Editorial from the Reliable Poultry Journal. 


BA] E have received a letter of more than common in- 
; terest from a firm of commission merchants in 
Boston, Mass. They write: ‘We are having a 
CAS a constantly’ increasing demand for absolutely 
a fresh-laid eggs that are large in size, brown in 
color and which run uniformly fine. We probably 
receive more of this kind of eggs than any several of our 
friends in the business, and these eggs have usually come 
from henneries here in New England, but with increased 
inquiry they are not able to give us sufficient supplies. 
“Now, 1f you have in mind among your subscribers and 
acquaintances pecple who haye large flocks of fowls which 
produce this kind of stock we would like very much indeed 
to have their names. The writer is and has been a sub- 
scriber to your Journal for several years and thinks by writ- 
ing to you we may be able to make connections that would 


be mutually satisfactory with both shippers and ourselves. 

“We make a rule of always sending our check promptly 
for all eggs shipped and cannot see why we cannot make it 
to advantage to write to any names that you might send us.” 

This letter is but one of many similar that we have 
received this winter; at least three such have come into the 
writer’s hands within two weeks. What reply can be made 
to it? It is manifest that the supply of reliably “fresh-laid”’ 
eggs is insufficient to meet the demand, and the demand is 
increasing more rapidly than the supply. There is encour- 
agement in this fact for preachers of the gospel of ‘More 
Eggs and Better Eggs,” for only in an increased supply will 
there be found a solution of the problem. Even then the 
demand increases more rapidly than we can hope to see the 
supply increase, for the more fresh eggs people get the bet- 
ter they like them; and the problem is still unsolved. 


THE BOSTON EGG: MARKET: 


Methods of Marketing Eggs at Boston —Brown Eggs Sell Best—How they are Graded—-W hole- 
sale Prices During Consecutive Two Years. 


BY GEORGE H. POLLARD, 


HE uses of eggs are so universal and so varied, 
that to fully cover the subject much space 
would be required. Extensive excursions would 
have to be made into, not only the more do- 
mestic culinary branches, but the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical arts as well. Obviously, all 


these ‘cannot be suitably treated in an article of 
moderate length and scope, nor would it be desir- 
able. To the average mind it is fully as satisfying 


to know by the undoubted assertion of authorities on the 
subject that there is an ever increasing call for eggs, and 
that the supply of fresh eggs is seldom equal to the demand, 
as it is to have to wade through long rows and columns of 
figures and statistics in proof of the facts asserted. Figures 
are delusive things, and though they never lie themselves, 
those who manipulate them often do. Did they not, few of 
us have the comparative faculty which would allow any just 
appreciation of numbers and quantities, which reach the 
magnitude of millions. The sense of comparison becomes 
bewildered and is lost in a maze of figures. Leaving to 
others the statistics of the case, we shall merely attempt to 
tell something of the conditions, together with the uses of 
and demand for eggs in the Boston market. 

There is no other branch of the poultry business which 
helds out such promise of fair and sure profit in return for 
sensible work. as the production of fresh eggs for the nearby 
markets. There are, moreover, few places where eggs can 
not profitably be produced and shipped to larger markets at 
considerable distances from the point of production. There 


is no other farm product which can be so easily and readily 
packed and shipped. The main thing is that a reputation 
shall be established for prime fresh goods. The consumer 
will do the rest. There is no more fussy individual than the 
consumer of table eggs, consequently when you have given 
him what he likes and wants, you are assured of a steady 
customer, and—though there may now and then be some 
grumbling—fair prices. Eggs shipped from a distance, 
which may be relied upon to be true to the mark in color 
and quality, will find a ready sale in average times and con- 
ditions of the market, and are always sought after by the 
better class of trade. 


Eggs Shipped From Many States __ 


It may prove a surprise to some of our readers to know 
that the best average eggs in size and color come from the 
west. They are all packed in cases of thirty and thirty- 
six dozens each. The cases are divided in the center and 
are fitted with pasteboard fillers, which are the right size 
to leave a small compartment for each egg. There are three 
dozens in each layer on either side. The boxes are made 
of a tough light wood and are sold with the contents and 
are not returnable. In the earlier days from ten to twenty 
years ago, most, in fact all, the western eggs used to be 
shipped east packed in cut straw, bran or oats, and were 
sent in barrels and boxes; the larger part in barrels, which 
were closely filled and shaken down and then securely 
headed and nailed. When the barrel was opened it was 
turned on its side, and pulling it along with the bottom 
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end up the straw and eggs were left in winrows on the 
floor. While some suffered the fate of the under dog and 
were bruised and broken, the casualties were wonderfully 
few, considering the circumstances. Cheap cases, while doing 
away with these methods, have also provided packages, 
which can be examined and the quality of their contents 
more easily determined. Indiana furnishes the best grade 
of boxed eggs (boxed is a term to distinguish the western 
and far away from the nearby stock); they are larger and 
better in style, i. e., shape, color and general appearance, and 
preferable in all seasons except the very hottest weather, 
when the Michigan eggs come in better condition and usurp 
the place, otherwise filled by the Indiana stock. When the 
mercury does its greatest climbing and reaches 90 degrees 
and over, the nearby eggs have the call for family and table 
use. Ohio eggs also hold a secure place in the affections of 
the trade. In the early spring Missouri eggs come good, 
but as the warm season approaches the quality rapidly de- 
teriorates. Southern eggs are not fancy. They lack in style 
and are small in size, off in color and have generally a very 
inferior appearance. = 
They also lack richness 
and flavor. It might be 
made an _ interesting 
subject of inquiry why 
this is the fact. The 
western eggs are ‘ac- 
counted the richest and 
best flavored eggs, ex- 
celling even the nearby 
in this respect. This is 
of course only during 
proper weather condi- 
tions, allowing them to 
get through to the east 
in the best condition. 
This flavor is attributed 
by the dealers to the 
fact that the. iaying 
hens get so much wheat 
in the west. The aver- 
age dealer prescribes 
wheat for eggs and 
eorn for fat. While 
the trend of recent opinion seems more in the favor 
of corn as an egg food, we doubt if it is fully determined as 
yet which of the two grains gives the better all-round results. 
At the present season (December) nearby eggs are scarce 
and are selling at 40 to 43 cents per dozen. The best nearby 
eggs are Cane eggs for the eastern and southeastern sections 
of Massachusetts, also Maine eggs. They are the best sellers 
and give the most satisfaction in warm and hot weather, No 
eggs are imported from Canada, or not enough to make an 
appreciable impression on the market. The duty prevents 
the importation at profitable figures. 

‘In the winter of 1898-99, however, during the memorable 
egg famine, quite a considerable number came from Canada 
to other New England markets. During the late fall and 
winter months not so many western eggs are received and 
the demand is supplied by “held eggs,”’ or eggs from the cold 
storage houses, where they have been kept in cold rooms 
till the demand encouraged their withdrawal. 

For cold storage purposes April eggs are accounted the 
best and are preferable to those of any other season. There 
are, however, large numbers put away in September and Oc- 
tober, when prices are low enough to favor such a course, 
and the market gives indications of profits ahead. One of 
the reasons why so many more April eggs are stored, is that 
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the price is then at its lowest ebb. At the cold storage rooms 
they are kept in a temperature of from 33 to 34 degrees and 
will keep reasonably fresh, or rather sweet, for from six to 
seven months. In the Boston market brown eggs sell best 
and will average from ‘two to five cents per dozen above the 
price to be obtained for eggs with white shells. This may 
be merely a fad or a fancy, but so long as it is a fact there is 
no use in irying to make the purchaser prefer otherwise. 
Generally the person who pays for the article is the one who 
does the choosing, while this rule may differ sometimes in 
millinery and dry goods, it will always hold good with eggs 
and poultry. 


Grading the Eggs. 


The New York market demand is the reverse of that im 
Boston and there white shelled eggs sell higher and are so 
quoted in the current market reports. 

All packages of eggs are opened and the contents 


inspected and candled by the wholesaler before they 
are turned to the jobbing and wholesale trade. This 
is the invariable rule 
except where sold in 


large lots subject to the 
regular marks and 
grades of the wholesal- 
ers. They are tested, or 
to use the professional 
phrase, ‘“candled,.”’ This 
is done by passing the 
eges before a strong: 
electric light, which is. 
placed behind a tin 
shade, through which 
are cut two holes. Thé 
operator takes two eggs 
in each hand and pass- 
ing them before the 
light quickly deter- 
mines the grade and 
the relative freshness of 
the stock. Every egg is 
tested in this Manner 
and the assorted prod- 
uct can then be graded 
and sold with a guarantee of the exact quality to be ex- 
pected. The candling is done by men who become very 
expert. The average for a day’s work of ten hours is from 
fifteen to twenty cases, though at least one man can do 
from twenty to thirty cases. The men are paid by the day 
and earn from $10 to 12 per week. 


Many Uses for Eggs. 


The uses of the eggs are many. Aside from the con- 
sumption in the different arts and mechanical pursuits, the 
great mass of course find their chief end in some one of the 
many culinary purposes. The family use of course is gen- 
erally understood. Less may be known of their use in 
hotels, restaurants, etc. In cool or cold weather the restau- 
rants and hotels depend altogether upon western eggs for 
table use. The best grades are of good color and size and 
cost less than the nearby stock, while answering the pur- 
pose just as well. As the weather gets warmer and through 
the summer they fall back upon the nearby eggs and the 
consumption then helps out the market prices for fresh lecah 
stock. 

Many eggs are also used in saloons, drug stores, ete., 
where fancy drinks are sold. The number used in this way 
in a large city would amount to an immense total were it 
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possible to get the exact figures. The cheaper and poorer 
eggs go mostly to bakeries, where they are used in the pro- 
duction of the various pies, cakes and pastries which are 
made to tempt the New England appetite and help the vend- 
ers of dyspepsia tablets and spring medicines to a life of 
wealth and elegant leisure. 

In candling the “heavy” eggs, that is, those with unset- 
tled and displaced yolks and such as are otherwise in a pre- 
carious stage of health, yet not really bad, are broken and 
the contents put in small cheap tin pails and when full the 
pails are covered and put in the freezers, where they are 
frozen solid and kept so until they are needed for use. They 
then are withdrawn, allowed to thaw out and take their 
place in the domestic economy of the bake-house, thence to 
fill an aching void in the being of some weary mortal. If 
the void did not previously ache it may fairly be excused if it 
suffers some pain under the influence of such doses as these. 
These frozen eggs cannot be successfully used in the making 
of custard pies unless they are previously put through a fine 
sieve, which breaks up the lumps and makes the mass 
smcoth. This will be a valuable pointer to the housewife 
who wants to manufacture custard pie of disabled and frozen 
eggs. The general opinion has been that a bad egg could 
not be spoiled. This is so, perhaps, but they do come pretty 
near being saved. It is found that all considerable dealers 
in eggs are able to get from 25 to 50 dollars per year for the 
absolutely rotten eggs. Consumers of bakers’ food will no 
doubt be pleased to know that they again have a share in 
the delicacies. They are put through a clarifying process 
and the good parts are used in the same old cookery schemes 
which appeal to the hungry. The parts which are too far 
gone for good results in the clarifying process are utilized 
in the manufacture of mucilage. The whites are said to pro- 
duce a very sticky article. The gathering of these bad eggs 
is made a regular industry and is reputed to be a following 
which yields big profits. It certainly is a calling which has 
inherent strength. 


Methods of Marketing Fegs. 


All western eggs are shipped to Boston by large western 
wholesale houses and are handled on the Boston end, either 
by direct agents of the western houses or through the 
medium of brokers who buy and sell on margins of so much 
per dozen. Very few small lots are received by the commis- 
sion houses because they, as well as the jobbers, prefer buy- 
ing of responsible and easily located firms, so in case of 
trouble or disputes as to quality of the shipments, the par- 
ties can easily be found and matters promptly adjusted. In 
the case of small Iscal shippers this often cannot readily be 
done and the additional trouble and expense make the 
transaction too burdensome. Contrary to the customs of 
other branches of trade in food products in Boston, nearly 
all the egg trade is confined to the city of Boston and near- 
by towns and cities. In all other departments of the pro- 
vision trade the dealers, through drummers and mail efforts, 
reach the whole of New England and gather together a 
trade which uses immense quantities of the various commod- 
ities sold. With eggs, however, the trade is more restricted 
and most of the outside cities and towns have local firms 


which get the bulk of the business. This result has been 
made surer and more complete by the @lmost universal pos- 
session by every considerable community of either local or 
nearby facilities for cold storage. This gives the local deal- 
ers the same facility for handling and keeping boxed or 
western eggs, and this advantage is more generally followed 
in the egg trade than in the case of other products suscepti- 
ble of the same or similar treatment. As a rule all nearby 
and strictly newly-laid eggs are sold near the point of pro- 
duction, although in the aggregate large numbers are 
shipped to the Boston market. 


The facts all pointing to the special desirability of a 
supply of newly laid eggs during the months from Septem- 
ber to March, it seems proper that some attention should be 
given to the means whereby they may be had in sure and 
profitable numbers. A pretty comprehensive survey of the 
subject in a practical way shows only one method of attain- 
ing such results with any degree of surety. In order to get 
eggs at this season the pullets must be depended upon to do 
most of the work. The old hens are generally resting from 
their fall molt and will not produce with regularity, any 
number of eggs before the late winter and early spring 
months. Quite often March finds them only fairly under 
way. We must then have the pullets as workers, and not 
only pullets, but early pullets are absolutely necessary to 
gain the desired end. However much we’ may read of the 
pullet which matures and lays in five months, we cannot 
depend on that lime. The facts probably are that with the 
common stock under ordinary conditions the time of first 
laying will average nearer to seven months than it will five 
months. We believe this to be true of nearly all breeds. We 
must get our chickens not later than the middle of April to 
make a sure thing of the business, and March is even better. 

The conditions of successful hatching point to the use 
of the incubator and brooder, to artificial incubation, as the 
method which solves the problem of early hatched pullets 
and high-priced eggs. A full treatment of these means 
would, however, be not strictly in line with the spirit of this 
article, and so will not be followed. We append a statement 
of wholesale prices, for which we are indebted to Messrs. A. 
M. Stone & Co., of Boston: 


Wholesale Prices of Egg's at Boston. 
1898, 


Cape. Western, 1899, Cape. Western. 
March 31..12t012% ......... Jan. 5.....30to32 24 to27 
April) 1..ceteeeees 10%tol0% Jan. 19....24to25 20 
UME), 9 seer OEON A eecreneyetstere le - Feb. 16....28 27 
JUNE 23 c7e emepeiate lene 15 tol6 Feb. 24....35t036 35 to36 
GUNG: SO seer - eeileletes 11 tol2 © March 2...25to28 24 to28 
July 7....16to17 17 tol8 March 16..15tol6 14 told 
July 14...18to20 13%tol4 April 13...16 13% 
Aug. 18...20t022 14 June 1....18 13 tol4 
Sept, 15... 21022 ye eremerseleisns July 27....21 13 tol4 
Oct, 13. \.23tozba aerietee - Aug. 31....21to22 15 tolé 
Oct. 20...25 18%tol9 Sept. 28...28 17 +tol8 
Nov. 10..28to30 19 to28 Oct. 12....28to80 18 to020 
Dec. 1....32t035 21 to25 Nov. 16....30to32 20 
Dec. 22...32to35 22 to26 Nov. 23....32t035 19 to23 
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EGG MARKET IN EASTERN CITIES. 


A Regular Rise and Fall in Prices—Some Remarkable Differences in Prices—A Better Quality 
Demanded—Regular Egg Collecting Depots Desirable. 


By A. F. HUNTER, in the Reliable Poultry Journal. 


STUDY of the market quotations or prices of 
eggs in the three leading eastern cities is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and some profitable les- 
sons may be extracted from them. There is 
a regular rise and fall in market prices, which 
is frequently compared to the rise and fall of the tide; the 
rise of price in the autumn is due to the scarcity of supply, 
and the fall of price to an increasingly abundant supply. A 
curious example of a great jump in prices is seen in the 


*. 


es 


March quotations in 
the table given here- 
with. A _ severe cold 


Wave and snow block- 


ade passed over the 
country in February, 
greatly checking egg 


production and so ham- 
pering travel over the 
country roads that the 
egg supply was largely 
cut off for about two 
weeks. Cold storage 
stecks were exhausted 
and the cities were 
pretty much short of 
eggs, causing a very 
unusual jump in prices 
of eggs of all grades. 

The three great cit- 
ies of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia 
receive regularly, from 
the great agricultural 
states of the central west, enormous quantities of eggs; in 
fact, the eastern cities are the regular outlet for the surplus 
product of the western states. And it is surprising, in view of 
the fact that poultry and egg production is so great in the 
New England and Middle States, that there should be so 
constant a demand for those products from other sources, 
but the explanation of it is found in the fact that the great 
bulk of the population of those eastern states is of the con- 
suming class, and there is a constant demand for all kinds 
of food products to supply their needs. This is true not only 
of the manufacturing cities and towns, which are commonly 
spoken of as consumers in contra-distinction to producers, 
but in many secetions there is a steady demand for food 
supplies which are not produced locally; in some instances 
also there is an interchange of such products, owing to the 
demand in one market for a particular quality drawing to 
that market all of the product of another state, and the 
immediate local supply being exhausted creates another 
demand. 


Boston Wants Them Brown. 


A curious example of this exchange of products the 
writer came upon in visiting the Boston markets in the 
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month of March last. A large commission house, that han- 
dles hundreds of thousands of cases of eggs each year, has 
a very great call for a fancy brown egg that is strictly fresh- 
laid, such as usually command a premium of three to five 
cents a dozen in that market. At the time mentioned we 
were shown, in the storehouse of this firm, twenty to 
twenty-five cases of fine, brown, strictly fresh eggs received 
that day from Maine—ana at the door was a stack of twenty 
cases of choice western eggs being loaded onto a dray to be 

carted to the Portland 


boat for shipment to 
Maine. At that time 
“strictly fresh” were 


Selling at twenty 
to twenty-three 
cents a dozen and 
“choice western” at 
about eighteen cents, 
Those western eggs had 
had freight paid on 
them from the western 
states to Boston, had 
been candled to test 
them for freshness and 
quality, and now were 
being shipped to Maine 
to take the place of the 
strictly fresh, fancy 
brown eggs, which 
Maine was shipping to 
the Boston market. In 
one sense they did not 
take the place of those 


eggs because the strictly fresh, faney brown were 
shipped from country towns, ome case here and an- 
other there, while the choice western were going 


to a Portland commission house, and would be sold 
to consuming centers; such, for example, as the city 
of Portlandand the manufacturing cities of Biddeford, 
Saco, ete. At the time of greatest scarcity of strictly 
fresh eggs, which is from Thanksgiving time to Christmas, 
there is a considerable difference in price between the fancy 
brown, strictly fresh and choice western eggs, and it might 
seem reasonable then that such an exchange as we have 
described would be profitable, but at the time of which we 
speak, with a difference of only three to five cents, it would 
look as though there was but a very small margin of profit 
in the transaction. 

Boston prefers a brown (or brownish) egg and is willing 
to pay a premium for that preference, New York as a rule 
prefers a pure white egg, but we are assured by producers of 
eggs for the New York market that there is some call for a 
fine brown egg, which is called a “table egg” in New York 
and adjacent cities. Philadelphia mainly prefers brown 
eggs, but on the whole is not willing to pay so high a price 
for a choice article as is New York or Boston. Boston is 
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undoubtedly the best paying egg market in this country, 
as a comparison of the prices quoted, as well as the fact that 
so many large shippers prefer to send their supply there, 
attests. We have arranged a table of the monthly quota- 
tions for one year in columns, so that a comparison can be 
made, and the generally higher average prices in Boston are 
manifest at a glance; the difference ranging from one up to 
as much as eight or nine cents per dozen on the best quality 
which we have listed as “strictly fresh.” 


Grading the Eggs. 


For convenience we have quoted but four grades, 
namely, strictly fresh, choice eastern, fresh western, and 
cold storage; the latter being mostly western eggs put into 
cold storage in April, May and June, and sold at the time of 
greatest scarcity in the late fall and winter months; it will 
be noted that storage eggs are not quoted in March, April, 
May, June, July, August and September, although at times 
a few of them are sold during these months; in October they 
are quoted in New York and Boston, but not in Philadel- 
phia; in November, December, January and February they 
are quoted in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. There 
are gradations of these market reports which we cannot 
spare the space to enter into, for example, eastern eggs are 
in some market reports listed as choice, fresh, fair to good, 
Vermont and New Hampshire choice; western appear as 
Michigan, Indiana and Illinois choice fresh; do. candled; 
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MONTH QUALITY. BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILA. 
Strictly Fresh. -...2, 30 to 35, up} 35 and up| 28 to 30 
January. .. Choice Eastern. . | 25 to 35 28) to.al || 26> to/28 
| Fresh Western.. 25 to 30 26 to 30 25 to 28 
Cold Storage.... 21 to 22 17 to 19 19) ito 21 
Strictly Fresh .......|. 30 25 to 28 25 to 30 
February..| Choice Eastern . Pre Oued 28 «to 31 25 to 27 
= Fresh Western.. ee sto 2, 23. to 26 24 to 24% 
Cold Storage. ........) 22 to 23 20 to 23 20 to 22 
Strictly Fresh..... Pen Ween okey} 37 = to 39 35 
March. ....| Choice Eastern....... 37 36 «to 37 Soento lst 
Fresh Western 37 37 33 
Strictly Fresh........ 25 16 tol7 16 
Aprils... Choice Eastern.. : 18 16 to 16% 15 to 16 
| Fresh Western. ... 7 1S to 16 15 
Strictly Fresh... 20 | 18 to19 | 17% 
May...-..-. Choice Eastern. . 18%| 17 to 17%) 17 
Fresh Western.. 18 16% to 17 1613 
Strictly Fresh . 19 18 to 18%) 16% to 17 
ore hasconn Choice Eastern. 17% } 17 to 17%) 17 
Fresh Western.... 1613 to 17 17 17 
Strictly Fresh.... 20 to 27 19 to 20 18 tol9 
SULLY en etntele aie Choice Eastern . 18 to 19 18 18% 
Fresh Western V7 | 17 to 18 18 
Strictly Fresh 24 to 26 21 to 22 18 to 19 
August.....| Choice Eastern.. 19 to 21 19 to 20 18 
Fresh Western. . 18 to 19% 18% to 19 16 tol17 
Strictly Fresh........ 7 |} 22 to 23 21 
September.| Choice Eastern. . 21 to 22%! .19 to 21 19 to 20 
Fresh Western 18 to 20 19% to 20 21 
Strictly Fresh 28 to 30 25 24 
October.. Choice Eastern. 23 ~to 25 21 to 22 21 to 2 
"| Fresh Western. 21 to 23 | 20 to 21 22 
Cold Storage. 19 to 21 18 to 20 
Strictly Fresh... 28 to oH 25 to 26 24 . 
a0 Choice Eastern.. 23 to 25 2 to%4 | 22 to23 
November. Fresh Western. Hilly 2D tos 20 to 24 Zee to23 
Cold Storage......... 18% to 21 19| to 21 18 to 21 
Strictly Fresh.......- oS a eB to 30 | 2 
Choice Eastern. to 3 to 25: | to 27 
Deceit, Fresh Western.......| 25. to 27 24 28 
Cold Storage ......... 18 to 21 LTitouel 18 to 21 
| Strictly Fresh........ 2734 2424 | 23 1-12 
Average of, Choice Eastern. ..| 235-12 2234 215-6 
‘Twelve Fresh Western.......| 215-6 213, 2134 
Months. | Cold Storage 20 3-5 192-5 20 
(5 Mos.) 


“he was repacking as an example. 
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western selected, fair to good; and cold storage eggs appear 
as April and summer; the April eggs Being worth a cent to 
a cent and a half more per dozen than those graded as sum- 
mer. In New York reports the highest quotations are for 
New York and New Jersey and Pennsylvania fancy selected 
white; fresh gathered, fancy mixed, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, then fair to good, and held and mixed; western are 
quoted as best fresh gathered, average prime, fair to good, 
inferior; Kentucky and Tennessee fair to prime, inferior. 
In the Philadelphia prices current they are classified as 
Pennsylvania and near-by, western, southwestern, southern, 
refrigerator firsts and seconds. These different gradations 
of eggs tell very much to the expert marketman, but not 
very much to the average reader, who cannot understand 
the intricacies of the different qualities under consideration; 
this is our excuse for condensing the divisions of our table 
into strictly fresh, choice eastern, fresh western and storage 


quotations. 
Talking with marketmen themselves we find that there 
are still other qualities, such as “dirties,’ ‘“‘checks,” 


“cracks,” ete., and it would be well if farmers knew how 
much the dirty, checked and cracked eggs shrink the value 
of the eggs they sell. That shrinkage (or loss) does not 
fall on the marketman, nor on the shipper who forwards the 
eggs to market,—it invariably falls on the farmer, in the 
shape of a lower, average price for all the eggs he sells. A 
marketman in speaking of this one time used a case of eggs 
He threw two and a half 
dozen soiled (stained) and small eggs out of the thirty 
dozen case, and filled the places with other “choice western” 
eggs from another case. ‘‘There,’’ said he, “these eggs are 
now worth twenty-five cents a dozen by the case, while 
before grading them up they were worth but twenty-two 
cents”; in other words, the twenty-seven and a half dozen 
of choice eggs were worth $6.87%4 when the thirty dozen of 
poorer quality eggs were worth but $6.60, the putting in of 
the two and a kalf dozen of small and dirty eggs had low- 
ered the average value of the whole, the twenty-seven and 
a half dozen would have actually brought the farmer more 
money if he had shipped them by themselves, keeping the 
twe and’a half dozen of soiled and small eggs at home. The 
bulk of the farmers, however, do not ship their eggs; they 
sell them to the local store in trade or to the collector, who 
in turn ships them to the city commission dealer and this 
round-about method of getting so perishable a product to 
the table of the consumer is in many ways unfortunate, 
causing evident deterioration of fine quality, and that deteri- 
oration effecting a shrinkage of price, as well as a lessening 
of demand. 


Cause of Loss of Quality. 


One cause of deterioration in quality in eggs is their 
being left lying in boxes, etc., in the country stores for days 
at a time when the temperature is so high the germ of life 
begins to develop; this could be largely prevented by farm- 
ers killing off the pernicious and worse than useless surplus 
males and breeding males instantly the hatching season is 
over, and having no male birds running at any time with the 
birds kept for egg-laying only—the male bird should only 
be allowed to associate with the females whose eggs were 
used for hatching. ‘The loss (waste) of these eggs in which 
the germ has started is almost beyond belief. I have seen 
a carload of western eggs (received in Boston in June) test 
a little over fifty per cent “struck,” and a New York egg 
commission dealer told me he had seen the loss run as high 
as forty to fifty per cent in very exceptional cases; it seems. 
a pity that farmers should be so blind to their own 
interests. 
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editors of the New 
this he said he had 
the eggs collected in 


Talking with one of the 
York Produce Review about 
seen a full three-quarters of 
Kansas (in June and July) hopelessly bad, and a man 
and team had to be hired to haul them off and bury 
them! This well illustrates the desirability of there being 
regular egg-collectors (similar to cream collectors), who 
will gather the eggs daily, store, pack and ship them to mar- 
ket in refrigerator cars. This is done in some countries. 
In England the “National Poultry Organization Society” 
has for one of the cuties of its depots the collecting of eggs 
of the members, and in Denmark there is an egg association, 
into which some 24,000 farmers have been joined. In the 
latter country the eggs are collected into the district sta- 
tions, each member’s eggs being numbered and marked with 
his letter and figure so that, upon candling them, a bad one 
can be revealed and the farmer contributing it detected. A 
first offense is punished by a fine and a second offense 
by expulsion from the 
association; as the 
farmers get a substan- 
tially better price 
through this co-oper- 
ative marketing they 
are naturally jealous of 
their reputations and 
are careful not to put in 
an egg that is in any 
way doubtful. We in 
America have much to 
learn about the _ best 
methods of marketing 
our farm products to 
the end that they re- 
turn us the best prices 
and also that they 
reach the consumer in 
the best possible condi- 
tion; the former direct- 
ly appeals to our pock- 
ets, the latter tending 
to a promoting of the 
appreciation and greater consumption of our products. That 
suggestion of regular egg collections similar to the cream 
collections is worth thinking of. Why cannot the two busi- 
nesses be united and one collector handle both products? 
It would effect a saving in cost of collecting by dividing the 
cost between the two lines of products, and effect an in- 
crease in average returns for eggs marketed. Why not put 
the thing into operation? A. F. HUNTER. 
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SCORE CARD FOR EGGS. 


From ihe Reliable Poultry Journal. 

UR friends down around Boston who think a 

great deal of utility poultry—and for good rea- 

sons—have formulated a score card for judging 

eggs. Principally it is the brain work of Mr. 

George V. Fletcher, breeder and judge of Light 

Brahmas, and marketman, though he took counsel of other 
wise heads. 

Neither the public nor the fancy would object if this 
should be the thin end of the wedge which will some day 
rend asunder the custom of merchants who charge one price 
for eggs, be they large, small, good, bad, or indifferent. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. 
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Score Card—Egegs, 


Perfection. Outs. 
SPSL afb Ab GAO bo PEBURO” COCOUMDT EAE oIye 30 
Large and oval and showing a similar- 
LEVER TIM GIL Ere eters scat Ristete ct ctoleaiate farses slvvis.« | 
(Qeiow ssh posses Aoetoe. coactooucdouc Hon ecas Ai 
Very dark brown for brown eggs and | 
very white for white eggs over all the | 
Giron Capmeletocrneinod sooo rd in Con aoreee | 
WEG TESH tery atceaio cv Mict nate al crerenarereltiatsraterraie cist e-ohahe 15 
The heaviest standard and others to be 
cut one-half point for every ounce un- | 
(Gee NERIIGENAGS He donke coodeocnipoeas | 
Conditrony es... Pea Seale ee teres aastare 2 15 
Fresh Jaid and perfectly clean. 
MICOS CRS Creve ore OG tote - ere EC oe 100 
Disqualifications: 
Double yolk, unsound and cracked eggs 
RS eabipetc aca sie ato iesral simu ays ns Sapa ate carat es chin sa ate apakare tor Judge 


During the last ‘three 
or four years the Bos- 
ton Poultry Association 
has given much encour- 
agement to dressed 
poultry and eggs, offer- 
attractive premi- 
cash and other- 

The result has 
been two or three large 
and interesting dis- 
plays. The size and col- 
or of eggs are impor- 
tant matters. So are the 
color of the yolk and 
the flavor of the egg. 
All these matters bear 
weight with the fastidi- 
ous eaters and their im- 
portance will increase 
rather than diminish. 

The utility poultry- 
man, and the fancier 
back of him, who gives 
serious thought to these matters, will act wisely. They 
have to do with the foundation principles of poultry for 
profit. ‘More eggs and better eggs’? should be the com- 
penion niotto to “Better poultry and more of it.” 


ing 
ums, 
wise. 


LEGHORNS AS LAYERS 


Yo into the smallest village of Europe or America and 
the Leghorn will be found crowing as cheerily, strutting as 
proudly, and flying the fence as aggravatingly as here in the 
center of chickendom, and every man, woman and child will 
tell you these are some of its characteristics and will add 
with the greatest assurance—‘‘it is the best layer on earth.” 

There is no doubt that continual selection of this breed 
for egg production has been the means of placing it at the 
front in that respect. As a general thing the average citi- 
zen, speaking of a layer, has in mind the Leghorn, and 
knows no other; yet the type of Leghorns differs in each 
eountry. If an English bird were placed beside an Ameri- 
ean production, there would be seen few points of similarity 
except, perhaps, in color, and this dissimilarity in types of 
Leghorns seems to have had little effect upon their egg-pro- 
ducing capacities—R. H. Essex, in ““The Leghorns.” 


PRIVATE TRADE IN POULTRY AND EGGS. 
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Why This Trade is Desirable—What It Demands—Eggs Must be Strictly Fresh and Attractive 
—How to Build Up and Retain Trade at Premium Prices. 


By JOHN H. ROBINSON, Editor Farm-Poultry. 


HERE are two reasons why a market poultry- 
man who wishes to sell his goods direct to 
consumers and thus retain for himself all pos- 
sible profits must produce extra choice arti- 
cles. First, because it costs as much to pro- 
duce poor eggs and poultry as it does to pro- 

duce stock of superior quality, and costs more—takes more 
time and trouble—to sell the poor stock; and, second, be- 
cause unless he does produce extra choice goods he can not 
get and hold the trade which buys good poultry and eggs 
freely and is willing to pay the price for them. 

In eggs the demand of the best trade is for a strictly 
fresh article of good quality, medium to large in size, with 
the color of the shell a matter of indifference in all but a 
very few markets. If your trade prefers eggs with shells 


of a particular color, dark brown or pure white, it is good 
business policy to cater to this demand. Never make the 


mistake of trying to force or persuade the trade to take 
something which it does not want. 

The trade wants simply fresh eggs. In winter an egg 
less than a week old will readily pass as strictly fresh. In 
summer an egg more than three or four days old begins, 
usually, to be a little stale. As the sale of eggs is the main- 
stay of a private trade in poultry products, deliveries must 
be so timed as to keep customers always supplied with fresh 
eggs. There will then be two regular deliveries each week 
in summer and a weekly delivery in winter, and it will be 
found that this system is also well adapted to the needs of 
the dressed poultry branch of the business. But eggs which 
have no merit but their freshness will not suit this trade. To 
please it an egg must be of good quality. Fresh eggs can be 
procured from any hens that will lay at all, but nice, rich 
eggs come only from hens in good condition and well-fed. 
To keep a large stock of hens, producing a steady supply of 
eggs quite uniformly up to the standard of the trade we are 
considering, is no light test of a poultryman’s ability. 


Working Up a Business. 

It is not hard for a poultryman who is producing what 
the best trade wants, to work up a good route of profitable, 
prompt paying customers, who will stay with him through 
all seasons, year in and year out. It is not hard, but it 
takes tact, patience, time and, above all. some diligent solic- 
iting. If one has read and remembered the old saying, “All 
things come to him who waits,”’ now is a good time to forget 
it. Those who wait for this trade do not get it. It is the 
special perquisite of those who go out and hustle for it. As 
has been intimated, the way to get it is by personal solicita- 
tion. There may sometimes be an exceptional case, where 
it will pay to advertise for this trade. As a rule advertising 
would not pay, because the volume of business is small, be- 
cause the expense would be too great in proportion to the 
probable returns from advertising, and because it is desira- 
ble that the route should be kept as compact as possible. Our 
experience in advertising in local papers for this trade was 
that our advertisement appealed most to persons we did not 
want as customers, because we could not deliver to them 
without extending cur routes more than the amount ef their 
purchases would justify us in doing. 


Our best drawing card when soliciting custom was this: 
“Take a dozen, or two dozen, or as many as you want of our 
Try them. If you don’t find them better than what 
you are using you need not pay a cent for them. If you find 
a bad egg in a lot bought from us, we will give you a dozen 
fresh eggs for it.’ In selling poultry we would sometimes 
make a special price (the regular market price) for a trial 
purchase, to a person whose custom it seemed worth while 
to make a special effort to secure, always, of course, giving 
them to understand that the special price could not be ob- 
tained on future purchases. This little scheme was a good 
trade-getter. 

As the poultryman’s trade, like the order-wagon trade, 
of the grocer ard butcher, is solicited at the kitchen door, it 
is well for him to get his dealings at each house on the right 
basis at the start and keep them there. When he first solic- 
its custom-at a house his errand should be to the mistress 
of the house, and if any fault is found with the goods he 
should ask to see her for explanation or adjustment of the 
matter. Many housekeepers give the purchase of supplies 
their personal attention, but often the girl in the kitchen is 
the active agent in the buying of table supplies, and, if she 
is not too honest, or if she wishes to favor the grocer—who 
also has eggs to sell, and who occasionally makes her a 
small present—or if she has a tender interest in the driver 
of the meat wagon, it is the easiest thing in the world for 
her to give your trade a black eye. Right here is where 
many find the family trade in poultry products disagreeable. 
It is not always pleasant to have to do business under the 
conditions described, and one would, perhaps, rather let the 
matter drop and lose his customer than go to the trouble of 
putting things straight. But he ought not to let such a mat- 
ter pass without being made right. He can not afford to let 
a customer quit dissatisfied with his goods and displeased 
with him when there is no ground for dissatisfaction, and the 
displeasure should fall elsewhere. After good goods, pleased 
customers are one’s best advertisement, and after poor 
goods, the lost customer who thinks that he has a grievance 
can do a trade the greatest injury. 
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One important consideration in soliciting trade must al- 
ways be your ability to supply customers regularly and 
fully. The agreement to do this will often secure trade when 
other considerations fail. Such an inducement, however, 
ought never to be offered unless one is sure of being able to 
carry it out. It is not a wise thing to do to take on all the 
regular customers you can get at the season of the year 
when your plant is producing best. If you do you soon find 
it necessary to drop some of them, and in that case it may be - 
lifficult to get their custom again when you would possibly 
be in a position to handle it permanently. 


Finally, it is only in rare cases that a poultryman can 
build up a good private trade in eggs and poultry if he 
attempts to handle the products of others. If he knows his 
business as he ought to, and produces genuinely choice stuff, 
he will find that rot one person in ten of those from whom 
he could buy has goods equal to his own. He will find also 
that, like himself, those who have good stuff to sell want all 
the proft there is in it. JOHN H. ROBINSON. 


CANDLING EGGS BY MACHINERY. 


The Importance of the Egg Trade Exerts an Influence in the Handling of the Product—An 
Invention that Tests Over Twenty-six Thousand Eggs an Hour—How it is Operated. 


By WILL B. 


CORWIN. 


GG ecandling by machinery is the latest innovation 
to be introduced by Swift & Company in their 
cold storage plant at the stock yards, Chicago. 
The new machine is the work of an English in- 
ventor and is being used exclusively in our coun- 

try by this firm. It has a capacity of 26,020 eggs per hour, 

and requires twenty people to operate it. 
The machine in itself looks like a great dry goods box, 
oblong in shape, and standing upon its end. On either side 


the north end of the machine. The defective eggs likewise 
are placed on a “‘chute’’ just below the other, to be used later 
as land fertilizer. Eggs that are so badly cracked as to affect 
their sale are broken and the white and yolks separated and 
placed in cans, which are taken into the freezer and the 
contents frozen. Eggs of this quality are sold to bakers 
and used by them in their baking operations. After the 
good eggs have passed along the rollers and have run the 
gauntlet of the keen eyed experts, they finally roll out upon 


An Extraordinary Egg-Candling Machine, whereby over Twenty-six Thousand Eggs an Hour can be Examined. 


there are two curtains which drop down after the expert in- 
spectors enter and prevent light from striking upon the eggs, 
which would hinder their being candled with so much effect- 
iveness. Ononeend, as shown in the picture, is the receptacle 
wherein are deposited the eggs. This receptacle consists of 
a shallow trough, eighteen inches wide and three inches 
deep. On the bottom of this trough there is an endless rub- 
ber belt. This revolves and carries the eggs along the 
“chute” into the “inspection’’ booth, where they are depos- 
ited upon a set of grooved rollers—twelve in number—which 
are constantly revolving. Beneath these rollers there are 
four powerful electric lights with reflectors which throw the 
light upon the eggs, causing them to become transparent. 
Inside this booth are stationed four experts, whose duty 
it is to detect the defective eggs, also those that are cracked, 
as they pass along upon the rollers. The cracked ones are 
placed upon an upper “chute” and carried to the receiver on 


a rubber belt which carries them into chutes similar to the 
one into which they are first deposited, and from this recep- 
tacle they are gathered up by the packers and then placed 
into crates, On the upper right hand corner of the machine 
may be seen the “controller.”” This operative controls the 
speed of the machine and when he finds the inspectors are 
getting behind because of the large number of defective and 
cracked eggs, he slows down the machine to enable them to 
catch up. 

The former method of candling eggs by hand re- 
quired anywhere from forty to fifty persons and their 
ideas could not be made uniform, hence their inspec- 
tion would not be as satisfactory as by this new method. 
Superintendent C. O. Young claims the machine will be able 
to do better and more rapid work as the operatives become 
accustomed to their work and the positions necessary for 
rapid handling of eggs. WILL B. CORWIN. 


A WHITE LEGHORN EGG FARM. 


A Matter-of-Fact Account of What the Editor of the Reliable Poultry Journal Saw During a Visit 
to the White Leghorn Farm of C. H. Wyckoff—Not an Outside Dollar Invested | 
in the Business; The Fowls Paid for Everything. 


HEN a man has succeeded to the extent that 
Mr. Wyckoif has, he owes it to his con- 
science to tell other people how he did it. 
We can afford to be our brother’s keeper 
to that extent. It gives us pleasure to say 
that Mr. Wyckoff agreed fully with this 
view of the case and has promised to write 

one or more articles for R. P. J. readers as soon as he can 

spare the time. The winter season finds him with leisure 
time at his disposal and we may therefore look forward to 
some valuable help from him. What he gives us will be 
facts, pure and simple, gleaned from his personal experience. 

We desire in a plain way, in imitation of Mr. Wyckoft’s 
modest recital, to tell the readers of the Reliable the story 
of this man’s success with poultry. It is perhaps a story 
without parallel, though there is nofhing fabulous or im- 
probable about it. It is a story of oneness-of-purpose, of 
steady effort, of intelligent application, of making the most 
of one’s opportunities, be they great or small, which is the 
true measure of man or woman. 

Years ago Mr. Wyckoff came to his present home a 
moneyless man. There lived near, on a sixty-acre place, an 
old man who was very anxious to find a purchaser for his 
weed-grown farm. He wanted to sell so bad that a man 
without any money was able to buy. Mr. Wyckoff’s father 
went security for the first payment (deferred) and loaned 
the son enough cash to half way stock the farm, buy a few 
tools and put some seed in the ground. On entering upon 
the task of reclaiming and paying for this neglected farm, 
with its tumble-down buildings, Mr. Wyckoff had in mind 
the poultry business. He had touched the business lightly 
while living in Ohio, and was of the belief that there was 
good money in it for him. Being without funds he had to 
begin small. The first year he owned twenty-five mixed 
hems, which were housed in a ramshackle building. These 
he soon replaced with some Plymouth Rocks and Brown 
Leghorns. From eggs sold from these he saved up $75 dur- 
ing one winter and spring and invested in White Leghorn 
eggs. A year later he had a flock of 180 White Leghorn 
hens. This was his third year on the place. His hens now 
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began to serve him in good earnest. It so happened that 
market eggs went up a kiting that winter and in January 
alone his flock of Leghorns earned him $90 in eggs laid. 
From that year on new buildings and parks were gradually 
added, the hens paying for everything as they went along. 

Said Mr. Wyckoif: “It is the plain truth that after the 
money which I spent on those first twenty-five mixed hens 
I never invested an outside dollar in my poultry. They 
gradually earned every dollar, every cent that went to buy 
more hens, to build new houses and new parks. It took five 
or six years for me to get things fairly under way, but as I 
had no money I could not do otherwise. All I could rake 
and scrape out of the farm went for interest on the purchase 
price, or was put back onto the place in improvements of 
various kinds. To-day you see what I have as the result of 
fifteen years work, with the help of my hens. The farm has 
been paid for these two years, and my hens did it. Yes, sir, 
they not only bought and paid for themselves and the quar- 
ters they live in, bui paid every dollar of the purchase price 
of this farm. I am now selling about $4,000 worth of pro- 
duce from this place each year and fully $3,500 of it is in 
poultry and eggs. I keep cows and market butter, but my 
vows cost me all they earn and have for the past three or 
four years. During the past two years I have cleared $2,800 
from my poultry.” 


The Houses. 


Let us briefly describe Mr. Wyckoff’s place as we found 
it. He has seven double poultry buildings 12x40 feet in size 
and one single house 12x20. The 12x40 foot houses are di- - 
vided into two equal apartments and each of the fifteen 
apartments opens into a park 338x128 feet. These parks are 
fenced with 1x2? inch unplaned pine pickets six feet in height. 
At the bottom laths are nailed to the stringer between these 
pickets to prevent the fowls picking each other through the 
fence. The houses are placed some thirty feet apart in or- 
der to make room for the width of the parks. The partitions 
in the houses are boarded up “so that the fowls in one side 
will not know waat is going on in the other and throw them- 
selves against tie partition when I am feeding,” explained 
Mr. Wyckoff. 
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The houses are built of common, unplaned, foot-wide 
barn-siding, with doubie roofs, shingled. The walls are of 
two thicknesses of the foot-wide boards, with building paper 
between, but no air space. No artificial heat is used. Last 
winter was a record breaker for low temperature. The mer- 
cury went down to 36 below zero. In the above described 
houses the combs of a few male birds were slightly nipped, 
losing the slim points of some of the serrations, but Mr. 
Wyckoff reports that he has never yet found one of his 
White Leghorn hens with a nipped or frost-bitten comb. One 
important reason for this is to be found in the small win- 
dows in his houses. 

Mr. Wyckoff uses board floors in his houses and told us 
he could not keep them dry until he did put in the board 
floors. During the winter time dampness is sure to come up 
out of the ground into the poultry house, being drawn out 
by the warmer atmosphere of the house. One of two things 
should be done: Hither fill in four to six inches of- cinders 
or dry gravel and put three or four inches of fresh earth on 
top of this material, or 
use board floors. We 
prefer cinders and 
earth. with three to five 
inches of cut litter on 
top of this, but many 
prefer board floors. No 
matter how a_ poultry 
house is built, it will be 
moist on the interior 
during extreme winter 
weather. Frost will 
gather on the walls 
during the night and 
melt during the day 
time,.creating moisture 
but this can be largely 
avoided by constructing 
a floor as here recom- 
mended and by thor- 
oughly airing the 
houses every day that 
the fowls are let out in 


the yards. 
Leghorns, or any 
other variety kept for winter eggs, should not be 


allowed the freedom of the yards during stormy days 
or when a bitter cold wind is blowing; in fact, we 
should not let them out even on sunshiny days when the 
temperature registers below ten degrees above zero. .Leg- 
horns’ combs will freeze in bright sunshine when the ther- 
mometer is six above zero. Where the scratching shed plan 
is used canvas curtains are placed in front of the scratching 
sheds, inside of the wire netting, and on cold stormy days 
the fowls are let out into these sheds. Here they are pro- 
tected from the wind and much of the cold. Protected in 
this way, they will lay when fowls kept in the ordinary way 
will not lay an egg. 

Mr. Wyckoff’s houses are quite large in size, which is an 
advantage. They are double boarded and have quite small 
windows. These small windows keep the house warm at 
night, and as each apartment contains fifty fowls, they help 
keep one another warm. Solid board partitions separate the 
two apartments. Houses thus built have proved comforta- 
ble for active fowls like Leghorns, even during severe win- 
ter weather. Should it be thought necessary to provide 
greater warmth, this can be done by building a cover over 
the roost poles a few inches above the heads of the fowls 
and dropping a curtain down in front, reaching below the 


Single Comb Buff Leghorns. 


roost poles, this curtain to be thrown back out of the way 
during the day time and again let down during severely 
cold nights. The top or cover of this inclosure can be made 
of burlap, or of thin boards, the latter preferred. By this 
arrangement, all the heat that is generated by the bodies of 
the fowls and that thrown off by their breathing will be 
confined in narrow limits and will increase the temperature 
ten to fifteen degrees. The smaller the inclosure, the greater 
the warmth. 

Hens yarded fifty to each park were kept by Mr. 
Wyckoff solely for market eggs, not for breeding purposes. 
Where hatchable eggs are wanted and the breeders have to 
be kepi confined in moderate sized yards, one Leghorn male 
to fifteen to twenty females is the limit, where best results 
are sought. If a vigorous yearling or two-year-old cock bird 
is used, twenty hens are not too many. On an farm 
where 2,000 to 5,000 layers are kept, an acre or two should 
be devoted to the breeders. This same plan of houses will 
serve all purposes, but instead of putting fifty hens to each 
pen, fifteen to twenty 
and one male bird 
should be the limit. 
Thirty to forty hens 
with two male birds 
will not do so well, un- 
less the yard is planted 
with rows of corn or 
contains shrubbery. 
Where fowls used for 
breeding purposes have 
considerable range, 
with shrubbery or 
other obstructions to an 
unlimited view located 
thereon, they may be 
allowed to run in large 
flocks, as they do on an 
ordinary farm, accom- 
panied by a half dozen 
or more male birds, but 
in confinement in small 
yards where all the 
birds are in view of one 
another, this plan will 
not give the best results. Mr. Wyckoff does not get 
nearly aS many eggs during December, January and Febru- 
ary as he does during March, April and May, but he gets 
a number, even during the winter months, enough so that 
the last year he kept a careful record; his six hundred hens 
averaged one hundred and ninety-four eggs per hen. So 
far as our knowledge goes, this is the best record reported 
thus far for so large a number of layers. 

Among the illustrations accompanying this article will 
be found one showing the floor plan of Mr. Wyckoff’s style 
of house, one showing a simple construction of roosts, and _ 
another showing the style of nest boxes which he recom- 
mended. We do not remember what style of nest box is used 
by Mr. Wyckoff. We would advise that in houses of this 
kind partly closed nest boxes be located under the windows 
or along the front wall of the house and that a lid be built 
partly over them as shown in the illustration, this lid ex- 
tending six inches or so beyound the edge of the nests in 


egg 


’ order to darken to a still further extent the interior of the 


nests and thus prevent egg eating, to a degree. Nests located 
under the windows in this manner will be sheltered from the 
direct light. 

For Leghorns, make the nests twelve inches square and 
not more than seven inches high. This is lower than com- 
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mon for hens’ nests, 


but Leghorns can 
readily get in and 
ON, ands sits the 


height does not per- 
mit of their standing 
up, there is less dan- 
ger of their picking 
at their eggs, break- 
ing the shell and 
thus becoming con- 
firmed egg eaters, an 
abomination inthe poultry business. Fill the nests an inch or 
so deep with fresh earth and put cut straw, or common straw, 
on top of this for rest material. The soil in the bottom of 
the nests will prevent the hens pushing all the straw aside, 
leaving the bottom of the nest bare, thus presenting another 
danger of egg breakage. These broken eggs and their in- 
viting appearance encourage egg eating, which we should 
take every precaution to prevent. 

The roosts may be made of 2x4’s, rounded off on one 
edge and stood on edge in slots and sawed in the end cleats. 
They should be removable for cleaning and oiling. For Leg- 
horns, if supports are located under the roosts at a distance 
of five or six feet apart, 2x4’°s may be ripped lengthwise, 
yielding pieces 2x2 inches in size for roosts. This will an- 
swer just as weli as twice as much value in lumber put into 
the roosts. 

A droppings board, to be located under the roosts and ex- 
tending out twelve to fifteen inches in front of them, is rec- 
ommended as a matter of convenience and cleanliness, al- 
though it is not essential. The use of a droppings board 
keeps the droppings out of the way of the fowls, which is an 


ARRANGEMENT OF ROOSTS 


Style of Roosts or Perches. 


advantage. 
This droppings 
board may be 
quickly cleaned 
every day or 
two by using a 
simple rake 
made by nail- 
ing a lath or 
similar strip of 
wood to the 
end of a broom 
handle. By 
making a V- 
shaped rake of 
this kind, the 
droppings can 
be drawn for- 
ward into a bucket or basket and quickly removed. Fresh 
earth, ashes and slacked lime are good materials to dust on 
the droppings board to keep down the odor. Earth is a good 
absorbent, and one need look no farther for a suitable mate- 
rial for this purpose. 

The fences used by Mr. Wyckoff are built in the ordi- 
nary way with 2x4 stringers, to which are nailed 1x4 pickets 
sharpened at one end. These pickets are six feet high and 
the fence is the same height, Many will be surprised that 
Mr. Wyckoff’s hens keep their place when separated by a 
simple low fence of this kind. As pullets they do not keep 
their places so well, but as hens, they become wonted and 
cause little trouble. It is not often that one of the hens 
leaves her yard, but if she does no damage is done except 
that Mr. Wyckoff prefers to have an equal number in each 


Plan of Nest Box to Prevent Egg Hating. 
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Plan of Houses and Yards in Use on Egg Farm of C. H. Wyckoff, 
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yard and house. Pullets of all varieties of fowls cause far 
more trouble than hens in the matter of flying fences. They 
are much lighter in weight and perhaps more giddy. As 


or quite invisible to the fowl from the ground. If she flies 
for the top of the fence, as they generally do, to alight upon 
it, the single wire will prove an obstacle to further attempts 


hens they become decidedly heavier and more sedate in their 
manners. 

If difficulty should be experienced in confining the fowls 
to their runs a single wire may be strung about six inches 
above the top of fence. It should be so small as to be nearly 


to get out. 

Use your fowls well. Do not excite them, and you will 
experience little difficulty in this connection. It is the 
flighty, excitable layers that fly the fence on the slightest 
provocation. 


POULTRY, FOR, PROFIT, ON TEN ACRES. 


“If we owned or controlled ten acres of land and proposed to go 
into the poultry business to make a living out of it, and decided that 
we were not qualified at present to undertake the breeding of stand- 
ard poultry, we should undertake the production of eggs in large 
numbers, beginning on a moderate scale and increasing as rapidly as 


we thought best.””—Editor of the Reliable Poultry Journal. 


NE result of what we have seen in our rather ex- 
tended travels among poultrymen, east and west, 
has been a growing belief that among the practi- 
eal branches of the poultry business, that of pro- 
ducing eggs to be sold on the market at a prem- 
“strictly fresh,’ and as “eggs for hatch- 

ing’ in small and large lots, is the safest and one 
of the most profitable. If we owned or controlled ten acres 


ium as 


of land and proposed to go into the poultry business to make 
a living out of it, and decided that we were not qualified at 


present to undertake the breeding of standard poultry, we 
should undertake the production of eggs in large numbers, 
beginning on a moderate scale and increasing as rapidly as 
we thought best. 

We never visit a poultry show and see the choice speci- 
mens of the different varieties that we do not feel a strong 
desire to go in debt for about 500 acres of land and cover the 
whole area with a poultry farm, and to spend the rest of our 
life trying to breed choice specimens of every variety in the 
American Standard of Perfection. This is not exaggeration, 
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POULTRY HOUSES WITH SCRATCHING SHEDS AND YARDS WITH GREEN FOOD LOTS. 


NOoTE,—This plan is recommended for Egg Farms; also for ordinary breeding, on either a small or large scale. 
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The plan of houses and yards 


is popular in the east and gives general satisfaction. 
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but a statement of fact. If we had the time we should be in 
the poultry business neck deep, not only breeding standard 
specimens, but conducting an egg farm of large proportions, 
producing eggs for a select market and eggs for hatching in 
incubator lots and in small lots. One season when we were 
in the poultry business on quite a large scale we sold within 
less than five hundred of fifty thousand eggs for hatching. 
For incubator eggs in 100, 200 and larger lots we obtained 
$8 to $12 per hundred, and for eggs in single, double and 
tripie sittings, $2, $3.50 and $5, respectively. We did not sell 
eggs from our best matings at any price, nor did we adver- 
tise to do so. Occasionally some visitor to the farm induced 
us to part with a sitting at from $3 to $5 per thirteen, but 
every time we sold a sitting of the choicest eggs even at 
these high prices we regretted it. Somehow money is not 
an eduivalent for a sitting of eggs from one’s favorite mat- 
ing, or for a favorite breeder. 


A. & E. Tarbox, breeders of Silver Laced and 
Bufi Wyandottes, decided some four years ago not to 
sell any more eggs for hatching. They then were obtaining 
with ease $5 per thirteen. They decided that they could not 
afford to sell for $5 the chances, in the thirteen eggs, of 
hatching and raising a $15, $25 or $40 bird, hence, discontin- 
ued the practice of selling 
eggs and have sold none from 
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illustration on page 33 are in use, but we recommend this 
addition, for it is of special value. By locating these green 
foo: lots as shown in Fig. 1, they can be used by the flocks 
of fowls ranging in the large yards connected therewith, or, 
if it should be convenient, the flocks of fowls in the houses 
adjoining the green food lots can be turned into them 
through openings in the scratching sheds or in the closed 
part of the houses. 


The dimensions of the houses and yards shown in Fig. 1 
are as follows: Closed part of house 10x15 feet; scratching 
shed, 10x10 feet; regular yards, 25x75 feet, green food lots, 
25x25 feet. Each of these houses with the yards connected 
will accommodate 1¢ to 50 fowls, depending on the object for 
which they are kept. If kept for breeding, 10 to 20 hens and 
one male bird will do best; if for eggs for market, 30 to 50 
hens can be kept in each closed house with scratching shed 
attached by using the green food lots and giving the fowls 
admission to these lots oue or two hours each day. Green 
food like rye, oats or blue grass can be kept growing in these 
lots during the entire season. Rye will last far into the 
winter, in fact, will stay green underneath the snow and fur- 
nish green food whenever the snow disappears. We have a 
rye patch this winter that has been green since last fall and 


that day to this. Sharp 

Brothers, proprietors of Oak- 

land Poultry Farm, breed- sere So 
: . SOS SSS 

ers of Buff Cochins, Light aes 


Brahmas, and Cochin Ban- 
fams, quit selling eggs when 
they were readily obtaining 
$10 per sitting for Buff Coch- SSIS CN 
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that they could not afford to, 


sell their chances in thirteen 
of these eggs for a ten-dollar 
bill. The above are facts and 
they are nat exceptional. We could fill several pages with 
eases of this kind. Those given should be sufficient to show 
what can be done in produciing standard poultry. 

It must be understood, however, that it takes years to 
learn how to produce exhibition stock and to establish a 
strain of standard fowls that will reproduce themselves to 
a profitable extent. We are well acquainted with men who 
have been in this branch of the business ten to twenty 
years and who are still free to confess that they are puzzled 
every season at the new facts that arise and the unexpected 
results which present themselves. Nevertheless, these exper- 
ienced men are the ones who approach nearer and nearer 
to perfection in standard breeding, and they are the men 
who readily secure from $10 to $30 each for the best pullets 
they will consent to sell, and $25 to $75 each for the best 
cockerels they are willing to part with. 


We repeat here what we stated above—if we owned or 
controlled ten acres of land and proposed to go into the 
poultry business to make a living out of it, and decided that 
we were not qualified at present to undertake the breeding 
of standard poultry, we should undertake the production of 
eggs in large numbers, beginning on a moderate scale and 
increasing as rapidly as we thought best. 


On this and following pages are shown illustrations of 
laying houses with scratching sheds as used on extensive 
egg farms, also by many breeders of exhibition stock 
throughout New England and the east. We do not remem- 
ber to have ever visited an egg farm, or the yards of a poul- 
try breeder where the green food lots shown in the large 
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has furnished an abundance of fresh green food to many 
grow:ng chicks and adult fowls since early last October. 


We recommend a liberal supply of gates, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Locate horse gates in front of the long houses, so 
that you can drive along with a cart or wagon to remove the 
droppings and litter from the houses and scratching sheds 
and can haul in new material by the wagon load. Locate 
small gates connecting the green food lots with the regular 
yards, also with one another. 


The windows in these houses should be comparatively 
small, say 2144xd feet, that is, windows made of two six-light 
sashes, one sliding to the right and the other to the left. 
These half-sashes are inexpensive. A still better plan is to 
hinge them at the iop, so that they can be swung outward, 
thus keeping out the rain when open in the summer time. 
Prop them a third way open. It is a good plan to whitewash 
them, with a view to keeping out a portion of the heat dur- 
ing hot weather. 


In a majority of cases the houses of this style that exist 
in New England and the east are covered with roofing paper 
held in place by wooden strips, but we recommend a shin- 
gled roof in every case. Shingles will be found cheaper and 
more satisfactory in the end. Twelve-inch wide boards will 
do for siding, and the house should be snugly lined with 
good building paper or tar felt. There is no danger whatever 
of making a poultry house too warm. On the other hand it is 
unwise to go to unnecessary expense. Make sure that no 
draft can get in through cracks to strike the fowls when at 
roost, for this is certain to result in colds, with roup in pros- 
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pect. Do not worry about ventilators, provided the houses 
are kept reasonably clean. Plenty of fresh air will find its 
way, in, especially during the winter time, when it is most 
needed. No ordinary poultry house is likely to be built tight 
enough to keep out the necessary fresh air. 

Fig. 2 shows an enlarged front view of this plan of 
house with scratching shed, giving dimensions. Any per- 
son who is handy with tools, by consulting these illustra- 
tions, can build a house of this style, and equip a poultry 
plant on this plan. 

Fig. 3 is a sectional view showing the style of partition 
recommended for use in dividing each closed section into 
two apartments and for use between the scratching sheds. 
It is advised that these partitions in both locations be built 
up solid four to six feet, so that there will be no fighting 
through the wires by the birds, either when on the roosts or 
in the scratching sheds. Furthermore, this plan will make 
the houses and sheds warmer and will lessen the danger of 
drafts blowing over the fowls at night. 


Fig. 4 shows ground plan of closed house with scratch- 
ing shed attached, also location of roosts and nests. 

Fig. 5 shows style of nests. These should be located on 
the ground underneath the windows. If the top lid be made 
to extend over the 
openings to the 
nests, thus render- 
ing the interior 
darker, it may pre- 

vent egg eating. 
= It will be under- 
stood that this plan 
ean be added to or 
enlarged as desired. 
A single house with 
seratching sheds can 
be built, or a dou- 
sheds and yards 
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or any number of the double houses, as shown in Fig. 1. 


ble house with scratching 


Questions of Timely Interest. 


Under date of January 8, 1900, Mr. H. L. Keller 
writes as follows: “Editor R. P. J—I have read 
with interest your article entitled ‘Poultry for Profit on Ten 
Acres,’ as I have just bought ten acres and will embark in 
the poultry business. Permit me to ask a few questions. 


(No. 1.) In starting an egg farm, how would a cross of 
a White Wyandotte male with Single Comb White Leghorn 
hens do for winter layers? 

(No. 2.) Under the same conditions as to food and care, 
would this cross produce more eggs than the pure White 
Wyandottes? 


(No. 3.) Do you suppose a hen house that has corn fod- 
der placed around the north, west and east sides would be as 
Warm as one with a double wall? 

(No. 4.) Are mangel-wurzels or cow beets good for 
poultry in winter? H. L. Keller. 


(No. 1.) First rate, but with this disadvantage: You 
could not sell eggs for hatching to the many people who 
every year want straight Wyandottes, nor stock for breeding 
purposes of these two popular varieties. Mr. C. H. Wyckoff 
and others who are engaged in this branch of the business 
sell thousands of eggs for hatching every year, obtaining $2 
per sitting, $3.50 for two sittings, $5 for three sittings in a 
single order, and $10 per hundred in hundred lots. Not only 
this, but these men sell dozens of cockerels and hundreds of 


pullets to persons who desire stock from egg-laying strains 
of standard-bred White Leghorns. By standard-bred we 
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mean that they would not be disqualified under the require- 
ments of the American Standard of Perfection, and while 
they are not bred as closely to the standard as some special- 
ty breeders bring them, they are, nevertheless, standard- 
bred. We are of the opinion that the cross referred to would 
lay but few more eggs than the straight Wyandottes. They 
would not lay as large a number of eggs as straight Leg- 
horns, so if eggs are wanted, why not use straight Leghorns, 
and secure the advantage of selling eggs and the surplus 
cockerels at good prices. 


(No. 2.) Question No. 2 we have already answered. We 
remember that Rollins Brothers, during a number 
of years past, have made a practice of crossing 


White Leghorn males on Light Brahma females, the result 
being pullets that at maturity resemble White Plymouth 
Rocks, except that their legs are feathered to an extent and 
they have a variety of combs, some single, some pea. These 
pullets, however, lay splendidly, 108 of them averaging one 
season 153 eggs each in about nine months ard they were 
kept confined during the entire period in flocks of 22 in a 
poultry house 12x60 feet, divided into pens 9x12 feet in size. 
Onty pullets were used in this case, for as soon as they 
started to molt in August at the beginning of their second 
year, they were bundled off to market and young stock five 
to six months old was put in their place. 

(No. 3.) Yes, and warmer. In constructing a poultry 
house with double walls, tongued and grooved lumber should 
be used, if the expense can be borne, and special care should 
be taken to line the inner side of the outside wall with a 
good grade of tar paper or tar felt. Even then the boards 
will warp and crack during changing weather, and in the 
winter time the cold and cold winds will find their way in to 
reduce the temperature of the interior, especially at night. 
Six or eight feet of corn stalks stood on end on the north 
and west sides of a poultry house will keep out the wind and 
help greatly to render the interior cOmfortably warm. The 
roof, as a rule, is the coldest part of an ordinary poultry 
house. Where sheathing is used and the boards are left one 
or two inches apart and shingles placed on top of this, any 
amount of wind is sure to sift in, making the house cold 
and creating drafts. Before the shingles are put on cover the 
sheathing (which, in 
our judgment, should 
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be laid close togeth- _ 
er) with a good quali- 
ty of tar felt or heavya—— 
building paper. See — 


that the edges lap 
three to five inches. 
This will add much to 
the warmth of the 
house. 
(No. 4.) Yes, they = 
ara first rate. Per- ————S = 
mit us to quote here ARRANGEMENT OF NESTS. 
from an article we BiG. 5: 
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wrote shertly after we had visited the egg farm of Mr. 
Wyckoff, Groton, N. Y.: 


Green Food Important. 


The noon meal consists of the green food to be fed for 
the day. During the winter months he feeds mange! beets 
and cabbage; during the summer time clover and kale. He 
raises these foods in sufficient quantities. He gets clover 
startedasearly as possible, and after it is three to five inches 
high, feeds it until mid-summer weather burns it up; then 
he begins on kale, which renews itself and lasts him until 
freezing weather kills the plants. Kale looks like a cross 
between beet tops and pie plant. We do not know how 
better to describe it. The leaves look like pale green beet 
leaves, but are much larger. As the outer rows of leaves 
are picked off new ones come out of the heart of the plant 
and keep on doing so until winter-killed. It is certainly 
a great boon to poultrymen. Mr. Wyckoff had, when we 
were there, a patch of about 25 feet wide by 150 feet long, 
which gave him all ne needed for his 1,200 fowls and chicks. 

The mangels used by Mr. Wyckoff are the large variety 
commonly fed to stock. They are used by him during the 
winter. He runs them through a cutter, slicing them up 
as fine as he can and feeding them in troughs. The cabbage 
is fed in much the same way. Even in the matter of green 
food, Mr. Wyckoff aims to give his fowls only as much as 
they will eat up readily. He wants them to eat their fill, 
but has nothing for them to waste. 


In connection with the noon feed of green food some 
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whole grain (not much of it) is scattered in the litter in the 
houses to “work” the fowls more or 18s. The green food, 
however, is their main diet at noon, and Mr. Wyckoff lays 
great stress on its value as an egg-producing food. Said he: 
“Itseemstomethat I would almost rather stop feeding grain 
than green food. That is, of course, an extreme statement, 
as green food is mainly an appetizer and bowel corrective, 
but I could not do business without a daily ration the year 
around of green food.” 

The evening meal with Mr. Wyckoff’s fowls consists of 
mixed whole grain as follows: Two bushels of wheat, two 
bushels of oats, two busHels of buckwheat and one of corn. 
This is the propertion for summer feeding; in the winter 
time he increases the corn to two bushels, thus using equal 
parts of the four grains. As a variety he feeds barley with 
the above if it is low-priced. All grain is fed in litter. He 
prefers that they shall pick up at night all he feeds them, so 
they will meet him in the morning with sharp appetites. 

Salt is given now and then in the soft food, though but- 
termilk is used each week along with the skimmed milk and 
sour milk to moisten the soft food, and this buttermilk con- 
tains salt. During ihe winter time boiling water is used to 
mcisten the soft food whenever milk is short. This swells 
the food before it enters the crop, but makes it only barely 
warm, not hot. Hot, steaming food in winter time is a mis- 
take, as it opens the pores of the skin unnaturally and sub- 
jects the fowls to sudden colds, with roup in prospect. Said 
Mr. Wyckoff: “I want the soft food as dry as I can get it 
and still be able to say it is moistened.”” Sloppy food of any 
kind loosens the bowels and brings on debility. 


REMUNERATIVE PRICES FOR GOOD EGGS. 


Where Do All the Bad Eggs Originate?——Preserve the Flavor—Gather and Market Them Fre- 
quently—Not Merely Fresh, but New-laid. ° 


(From Report of A. G. Gilbert, Manager of the Poultry Department, Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada.) 


HE operations of the year have been successful 
beyond the average. There has been a marked 
and gratifying increase in the number of far- 
mers who are giving their poultry proper care 
and management, so as to make them revenue 

producers. In a letter lately written by Mr. David 

Moir, a farmer near Almonte, Ontario, and a director of 

the North Lanark Agricultural Association, he says: “There 

has been more money spent for lumber and tar paper, 
wherewith to build poultry houses, since last spring, than in 
five years.” 

Among the subjects treated in this report are the differ- 
ent markets for eggs; the cause of so many bad eggs being 
placed on the market; how to prevent bad eggs from being 
placed on the market; the result of different rations in egg 
production; the chickens hatched, their care and progress; 
characteristics of different crosses, and other matters which 
it is hoped will be found interesting and instructive to the 
farmers and the poultrymen of the country. 

The laying stock during the moult was carefully 
locked after. No attempt was made to stimulate egg pro- 
duction during that period. The hens, however, were fed a 
generous diet, in order to induce the growth of new feathers, 
and they had the run of a grass and clover field in the rear 


of the main poultry building. As soon as they were com- 
pletely over their moult they received a liberal allowance of 
cut bone, and winter laying had fairly commenced by the 
end of November. 

As in previous years green cut bone was found a valua- 
ble incentive to egg production, and also beneficial, in 
smaller quantities, during the moulting period. 


The British Market Prices Unlimited. 


That our farmers are beginning to realize the value of 
their poultry as money makers, is evidenced by the increas- 
ing demand for information as to the proper care and 
management of their birds, as well as by the increasing 
number of new laid eggs placed on the market in recent win- 
ters. It’ may be said that if a greater number of eggs are 
being placed on the winter market, there will soon be 
enough to supply that market. Granted that there has been 
a greater supply of new laid eggs in recent winters, there is 
aiso the fact that prices were never higher in Ottawa and 
Montreal than they were last winter, which goes to show 
that if there has been greater production there has also been 
a correspondingly increased demand. 

Observation and experience of the market in recent 
years led to the conclusion that the winter market is not the 
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only paying one, but that there is a great and growing de- 
mand in the summer months, for new laid eggs of unim- 
paired flavor. 

As for the English market it is practically unlimited. A 
bulletin issued from the finance department in October, 1892, 
states in effect that an unlimited, steady and profitable 
trade can be done with England in Canadian poultry and 
eggs. 


Remunerative Prices in Canada 


In proof of the high prices of winter, it may be stated 
that the writer attended an agricultural meeting in Montreal 
during January of 1895, when he was informed by several 
farmers present that they had sold new-laid eggs the week 
previous at 60 cents per dozen to choice customers. It is but 
right to say, at the 
same time new-laid 
eggs were selling at 
35 cents per dozen 
retail in Toronto 
and 25 cents pet 
dozen in London, 
Ont. In Manitoba 
and the northwest 
prices ranged from 
35 to 50 cents per 
dozen, according to 
locality. Mr. Suth- 
erland, assistant 
secretary of the 
Montreal Poultry 
Association, wrote 
later on that he had 
sold his new-laid 


eggs during that 
winter at first 
named price. Eggs 


at 60 cents per doz- 
en meant that they 
were a luxury which 


only the rich could 
indulge in. If eggs 
were put on the 


Montreal market 
during the winter in 
such numbers that 
lower prices would 
follow it is only rea- 
sonable to suppose 
that more people 
would purchase them. There is no reason why the great 
masses should not be supplied with new-laid eggs in winter, 
rather than the ill-fNavored, artificially preserved article, at 
a price within the reach of all, and there yet remain a pay- 
ing margin of profit to the farmer. In order to find out 
what are remunerative figures, the summer market prices, at 
about their lowest points, viz., 12 to 15 cents per dozen, are 
taken. The following calculation is made, based on the ex- 
perience of several practical breeders: 


Ree 
Pourt RY 
Jovan 


100 eggs from hen for 1 year, at 1 cent each............ $1.00 
10 chickens hatched by her, at 10 cents each........... 1.00 
Bhdy olenens to sellnor eat cs. 5 - cseine ons ecole eee 25 
$2.25 
Heductivost) olen for year... «aaranws sentiewsenc ce 1.25 
$1.00 


We have, according to the foregoing, a margin of $1 per 
hen profit per annum, taking eggs at 12 cents per dozen. No 
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figure is placed upon the manure, which is valuable when 
made into a compost. It may be said that the cost of pro- 
ducing the egg is greater in winter. But this statement may 
be met by the other, that the cost of production is little in 
summer, for at that period the farmer’s hens, in most cases, 
are allowed to forage for their living. So that the cost of 
$1.25 per hen per annum is very fair—if anything it is on the 
high side. It will be seen that eggs, at the summer price of 
12 cents per dozen, afford a paying margin. Surely, then, 
with the modern and cheaper rations, prices during the win- 
ter season should be much lower, and yet afford a fair profit, 

But the summer price of 12 cents per dozen is a mislead- 
ing one, for in reality it should be placed at twice the figure. 
Twenty-four cents per dozen for eggs in midsummer? Yes, 
and in this way: It is a well known fact that during the 

midsummer months 
a it is hardly possible 
to buy from farmer 
Or storekeeper 4 
dozen or two eggs 
that will all be 
found good; in the 
majority of cases 
half of the eggs will 
be likely unfit for 
eating purposes, 
making the six act- 
ually worth 12 cents, 
or 24 cents per doz- 
en, and probably 
the flavor of the re- 
maining six will not 
be such as new-laid 
eggs ought to have. 
There is not the 
slightest doubt that 
the great majority 
of purchasers would 
rather pay 24 cents 
per dozen, in the 
first place, for a re- 
liable article than 
half the amount for 
inferior goods. There 
is no intention to 
say that our farmers 
bring into the mar- 
kets, or sell to the 
dealers, or that the 
latter dispose of bad 
or ill-flavored eggs, knowing them to be such. On the con- 
trary, the farmers as a rule unfortunately give as little 
attention to the age or condition of the eggs they are taking 
to market as they give to the fowls which laid them. The 
question may be asked, How can we tell what the inside of 
an egg is like? How can we distinguish the bad eggs from 
the good ones? 
Practical Advice to Farmers. 

The answer to the above queries is that while the far- 
mer is not supposed to be in the van of poultry lore as to the 
means of discovering partially hatched, or ill-flavored eggs 
from the new laid ones, yet there are simple precautions 
which may be taken in order to secure the new article, and 
which heis in duty bound, in the interest of his customers, to 
take. By observing the following, eggs of fine flavor may be 
sold during the entire summer season: 

1. Keep no male bird with the laying stock. 

2. Collect the eggs once or twice every day. 
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3. Take no eggs to market gathered from under barns, 
nests in the fields, or from stolen nests. 

4. Prevent, if possible, the laying hens eating decayed 
vegetable or animal substances. 

5. Keep the eggs, after gathering them, in a cool, sweet 
atmosphere. If in a cellar, let it be dry. 

6. Keep the nests the layers use clean, comfortable and 
free from vermin. 

7. Have a sufficient number of nests for the layers. 
Offer every inducement to the hens to lay in these nests and 
not shun them. 

8. Allow no brooding hen to sit on the new laid eggs, 
be it for ever so short a period. 

9. Take the eggs to market clean and inviting in ap- 
pezrance. 

10. Make it a rule to take no eggs to market that you 
are not sure are fresh, or that you are doubtful about the 
flavor being good. 

The question is frequently asked and much speculation 
indulged in as to where all the bad eggs come from, par- 
ticularly in summer-time? And that leads to the question: 
What is a bad egg? 2 

In the past eight years large numbers of eggs have been 
handled in our poultry houses. Many eggs have been put 
under hens, or in incubators, and close observation has been 
made of these eggs during incubation, and afterwards of the 
eggs which failed to produce chickens. The eggs, in course 
of incubation, were also tested at the end of six or seven 
days and note taken of the varied appearances presented. 
No small amount of experience was gained, and it leads to 
the classification of the different sorts of eggs met with, and 
the cause therefor, as follows: 

1. The fertile egg, in which the germ is in a well ad- 
vanced stage, with the promise of making a strong, vigorous 
chicken. 

2. The addled egg, or one in which the germ has 
started, but for some cause its progress has been arrested, 
when decay sets in and you have a very ill-flavored article. 

3. The clear or unfertile, which contains no germ and 
presents the appearance of a new laid one. 

4. The egg containing a broken or ruptured yolk, and 
which presents a similar appearance to No. 2. 

The state of Nos. 1 and 2 can only result from fertiliza- 
tion. . 
No. 2 is the egg most frequently met with, and is prob- 
ably the result of taking eggs from nests under barns, or 
stolen nests, or nests on which the hen has been sitting 
some days. 

No. 3, the clear or unfertile egg, can be used for cooking 
purposes with every confidence after examination by tester 
on the seventh day. The unfertile eggs are frequently re- 
moved after the fertilized eggs have hatched (on the twenty- 
first day); they are boiled hard and fed to the chicks. 

Having secured the non-fertilized new-laid eggs, care 
should be taken to preserve the flavor intact. The shells of 
the eggs are porous, and contaminating surroundings will 
doubtless affect the egg. The unfertilized egg may be kept 
in a cellar, with pure atmosphere, for many weeks and yet 
retain its flavor. In course of time it may shrink and par- 
tially dry up from evaporation, but there is no germ to start 
on its mission of bringing about change as soon as the con- 
ditions are favorable, or partly so. 

Mr. C. A. Cyphers, the author of “Incubation and Its 
Natural Laws,” admitted to be one of the best works on the 
subject ever published, in a letter to the writer, says: “An 
unfertilized egg will keep longer than the other, and an egg 
from a hen fed on corn will keep its flavor better. The eggs 
should be kept in a sweet atmosphere. 
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It must be borne in mind that it is the flavor of the egg 
that is all important to keep intact. nd on this point a 
farmer in the neighborhood of New York City who sends 
thousands of eggs per week to that city, writes to’the Rural 
New Yorker, “that if a brooding hen is allowed to sit on @ 
new-laid fertilized egg for twelve hours the flavor of that 
egg is ruined.’”’” The same authority, who uses a large num- 
ber of incubators, says that he tests his incubator eggs on 
the fifth day, and all the clear or unfertile eggs he removes, 
marks them as such, and ships them to New York City, 
where they are sold for cooking or baking purposes. 

In cur poultry department eggs have been tested on the 
sixth and seventh days and the unfertile eggs have frequent- 
ly been boiled hard wherewith to feed the chicks. On some 
occasions, at the end of the hatching period of twenty-one 
days, the clear or unfertile eggs have been removed from 
the nest and boiled hard to mix up with chicken food. All 
pouitrymen know that it is impossible to boil a rotten egg 


hard. 
It must not be inferred from the foregoing that unfertil- 


ized eggs should be kept a long time before being taken to 
market. Eggs, as advised in a previous page, should be sold 
as soon after being laid as possible. There are cases where 
the farmer is some distance from the purchaser, or can not 
come to market as frequently as one nearer to the city. In 
suclt a case, the eggs for sale may have to be kept for some 
time and it is all the more important that they should be 
unfertilized and kept in a cool, sweet atmosphere. 

In the opinion of the writer it is only a matter of time 
and education when eggs for sale in summer will have to be 
guaranteed as unfertilized by the seller before a purchase 
will be made. Indeed the subject is already receiving prac- 
tical attention. A prospective question likely to be asked, in 
connection with its discussion, may as well be answered, 
viz: If we are to allow no male bird with the laying stock 
how are we to breed our chickens? Easy enough, by picking 
out in early spring time, or better still, if circumstances will 
permit, by keeping apart all winter and not stimulating them 
to lay—nine or eleven of your best layers and best shaped 
birds. Mate them with an urrelated, healthy, well-shaped 
two-year-old cock if the birds are pullets or yearling hens, 
and a cockerel if they are two years old. When eggs enough 
have been saved to hatch out what chickens you wish, close 
up, kill or dispose of the male bird, and after keeping the 
hens he has been mated with inclosed for a week longer, let 
them run with the other laying hens, with which there is, 
of course, no male. And having saved eggs for hatching 
from birds selected for good qualities, superior progeny are 
likely to follow. The chickens from eggs saved from such 
mating will certainly be better, in every way, than those 
bred in the usual hap-hazard manner. As to keeping the 
male bird with the laying stock, the following is again 
quoted from Experimental Farm Poultry Department report 
of 1899, viz.: ‘‘The cock bird is a nuisance in the pen of lay- 
ers. He not only monopolizes most of the food, but teaches 
the hens to break eggs and so learn to eat them. Besides, 
the stimulating diet is too fattening for him and will ruin 
him as a2 breeder. 


Conclusions Prove it a Profitable Business. 

In noting, in the foregoing, the features of the different 
markets, the demand and supply peculiar to them and the 
requirements of the various seasons, the following conclu- 
sions may be arrived at, viz: 

1. That our home winter market offers the inducement 
of high prices for new laid eggs. 

2. That notwithstanding greater production in this dis- 
trict, prices were uever better than they were last winter. 

3. That there is no reason why new-laid eggs should 
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not be produced, in winter, in such quantity as to take the 
place (in a very great measure) of packed, or preserved eggs. 
4. That with the modern and cheaper rations in vogue, 
winter prices could be much lower than they are and yet af- 
ford a profitable margin. 
5. That eggs in the summer months that can be relied 
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on as being new-laid and of good flavor, will bring better 
prices than the ordinary article. 

6. That so many summer eggs are bad, or ill-flavored, 
because (a) they are not unfertilized; (b) not collected im- 
mediately after being laid; (c) not brought to market soon 
after being laid. 


RELIABLE LETTERS ON EGG PRODUCTION. 


Interesting Communications on the Subject of Eggs for Profit and How to Get Them. 
Record Keeping; Feeding; Fertility; Winter Eggs; Utilizing Waste 
Products; Yarded Stock; Profit in Eggs. 


Reprinted from the Reliable Poultry Journal. 


[‘*Help one Another” is one of the favorite mottos of poultrymen. 


This is evidenced by the interesting and valuable communi— 


cations we receive from day to day relating to some detail of the poultry business that has been observed by the writers, and which 


they are anxious to impart for the benefit of their fellow breeders, 


upon egg-production.—EDITor. | 


PROFIT IN EGGS. 


A Start in Poultry Raising, which Shows a Profit of Over 100 Per 
Cent After Paying for the Stock. 


By H. C, ROTHWELL, 


ENCLOSE you herewith a statement of the prac- 
tical results obtained from a small flock of fowls 
during 1900. My father keeps the fowls and is a 
very careful reader of your valuable paper, for 
which I subscribe. I enjoy reading your paper 

‘and think it very valuable, especially to the 

fanciers, but give us reports (reliable) of results and how 

they are obtained cf poultry plants, medium sized, run for 
the dollars and cents to be made in the business. 

What do you think are the prospects of making a fair 
living out of a plant of say seven hundred hens opera‘ed on 
a farm of about twenty acres in the vicinity of New York 
City; thoroughbreds of say two varieties to be kept for gen- 
eral purpose? 

I send you a statement of the receipts from an average 
of twenty-four hens from the ist of January till the 31st of 
October last year. 

Total eggs collected, 3,381, or nearly an average of 141 
for each hen. 


Total Accounts. 


IB) Fr SMe Ree ta rarela 's\at0.s7 o\s,<i slelal> 'o,*,6-oevefayel/ereave $41.00 
Cockerels sold and used.............. 21.00 
One hands sOmpullets sc: 3.1 .:/s..cmrnerereers $15.00 . 
Onghandtarchickens .,< 210'5 fo «(s:<jpheierds, 3.00 
On. hand StSyoldshens, 250). «.:¢:-/. «sed=ci- 4.75 
On Wang elicOGles << Sits «fos -cs-cwwiem ais 1.50 24.25 
$86.25 
GOStHORPTENS 25 ja hove: aya. 010 505) «feve,4iato'eeleie/alehioleye $ 4.50 
COSHH TE COCK 5) <{e[)s <raroterers ale» sislaveeyerere 5 bit) 
IDES) LNT OBO SACere Oars Abpea aSee 2.00 
RCO RMP slestarsvere ls iste. ce sre seieva sielor ne eteterere 23.20 
Mecd@ior CHICKENS 6110.5. sare 4 acieleete sole 10.00 41.20 
FENG CG ararestayal siete cisiars ¢ ieyais stor harnotesaress $45.05 


The above hens were fed a variety of grain three times 
a day in summer and twice in winter, with a hot mash cf 


The following are a few of the letters we have received bearing; 


bran and corn meal in the morning in winter only: The 
chickens were fed principally wheat. 

T have fairly good hen houses in compartments and do 
not keep more than thirty birds in any place. I feed in the 
straw all grains. I commence feeding just about sunrise 
and the evening meal an hour before dark. I feed some 
ground bones and meat when I can get them. I always keep 
plenty of gravel in their boxes and I am now feeding oyster 
shells. About half my hens were mongrel Barred Plymouth 
Rocks and some otker breeds. I find ihe better the bird the 
more eggs I get. H. C. ROTHWELL. 


PROFITARLE WINTER EGGS. 


In Spite of High Prices for Food, Well-Cared for Chickens 
Are Profitable in Winter. 


By SAMUEL Lowry. 


S\ OES it pay to keep chickens in the winter time whem 
the food ccsts as much as it has this winter? My 
experience with my Buff Rocks has answered this 
question satisfactorily to me, at least. I have kept a record 
since December Ist. I paid for food, $5.50 and still have 
enough of it left to last through half of February. I have 
fed seventeen cockerels, seven hens and eighteen pullets, 
and so far have gathered twenty-seven dozen eggs, which. 
at the lowest figure, are worth 25 cents a dozen, or $6.75, 
which leaves a balance in favor of the chickens of $1.25, 
while I still have the cockerels, which I can sell at a good 
price. I expect to be able to make a much better showing 
during February, as the majority of the pullets are young. 

I do not get a chance to attend to them myself, except 
on Sunday, and I think they could be made to do even better. 
Many persons have asked what I feed my chickens to make 
them lay so well. They get wheat, corn and bran, besides 
plenty of oyster shells and grit. I hope this may influence 
others to try to keep laying hens during another winter. 

SAMUEL LOWRY. 


FEEDING FOR FERTILE EGGS. 


The Value of Green Food and Exercise for the Breeders. 


By W. H. BUSHELL. 


of poor hatches and chicks dying in the shell. I had 

the same trouble with my Orpingtons early in the sea- 
son. I was feeding them the same ration and the same 
amount as the Leghorns, and they got too fat. So I cut 
the grain down to less than half of a small handful of wheat 
a day and gave the fowls a free run on alfalfa. The results 
were grand. Almost every egg hatched and the chicks are 
strong. We do noi get a weak nor a crippled chick out of 
the incubator. 

I am still hatching. Had one machine come off this 
week with the grandest hatch of fine, strong fellows, and I 
will hatch two more machines yet, and shall keep tab on 
them to see if they do weaken as the season advances. I 
never saw such fine chicks as I am hatching now. I think 
the alfalfa is a grand food for both old and young chicks. 
It is just no trouble to raise them on an alfalfa run. 

W. H. BUSHELL. 


b READING my poultry journals I find many complaints 


FERTILE EGGS FROM YOUNG STOCK. 


Something About Fertility of Eggs from Young Stock—Yarded Hens 
as Egg Producers, 


By HENRY L,. ALLEN. 


to be so under the test of actual experiment. Nearly 

all the authorities will agree that pullets mated with 
a cockerel will not be productive of good fertile eggs as 
early in the season as December, yet an instance came under 
my notice a few days ago, where such a mating proved 
exceptionally productive of fertile eggs. A gentleman 
of my acqaintaince purchased a new incubator, and 
more to test the machine than for any other reason, he put 
in it thirty-nine eggs from a pen of Buff Leghorn pullets 
mated with a cockerel. This was on December 22, and from 
the thirty-nine eggs, thirty-three good, strong chicks were 
hatched on January 12. At the same time, this gentleman 
took thirteen eggs laid by a pen of Buff Leghorn hens mated 
with a cockerel and placed them under a hen. The hen was 
placed in the same room in which the incubator stood and 
from her thirteen eggs she hatched ten chicks. In both in- 
stances the per cent of chicks hatched was remarkably high, 
but there is nothing in the result attained to show that the 
eggs from the pen of pullets were not just as valuable to 
the breeder as those from the pen of hens. 

My own experience has been similar. Last spring I 
made a single mating of one high-scoring pullet and an old 
cock bird. The pullet at first laid rather small eggs, in fact 
the first sitting was made up of eggs much smaller than 
suited me, but out of the thirteen I got a hatch of eleven 
ehicks. The chicks were somewhat undersized when they 
were hatched, but every one of the eleven was raised to 
maturity and in point of size at four months of age they 
were as large as any of the season’s hatch were at the same 
age. 

Another belief that is founded more on hearsay than 
fact is that regarding the so-called advantage hens with an 
unrestricted run have over those confined in yards. Yarded 
hens properly cared for will yield better results as egg pro- 
ducers than hens which are allowed, or, as is sometimes the 
case, are forced, to roam over the greater part of a fifty- 


Nl: all the theories generally accepted as true turn out 
= 
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acre farm to secure a living. The only natural advantage. 
which a big run extends to hens is the opportunity it gives 
them of securing plenty of animal food, green food and grit. 
All these necessary elements may be furnished yarded hens, 
and then they will be equally if not more productive than 
those which are allowed an unlimited run. The man who is 
forced to confine his breeding operations to a village lot is 
prone to envy the farmer whose hens may use the whole 
farm for a runway if they feel so inclined. His envy, how- 
ever, is without reason, for the chances are that his yarded 
hens are doing better for him than are those of half the 
farmers. HENRY L. ALLEN. 


HOW TO GET WINTER EGGS. 


Selection of Winter Layers as Breeders Has Much to Do With It. 
By O. EK. SKINNER, 


URING this winter of high priced food and consequent 
scarcity of eggs, poultry folks have wondered how to 
get more eggs. I had not thought much about it 

until several persons began to ask me how it was that we 

were getting so many. 

For a number of years I have been raising most of my 
fowls from winter layers and I think this has a great deal 
to do with it. I particularly save eggs and set them from 
hens that lay during below zero weather. Of course, the 
eggs have to be gathered often. I remember three years ago 
{ saved three eggs from a pen of five Partridge Cochins, 
three hens and two pullets, when the temperature that day 
was 2414 below zero and the weather had been very cold for 
the previous week. The egg laid by one of these hens pro- 
duced a pullet that laid when she was four months and 
twenty-nine days old, which is extremely young for a Part- 
ridge Cochin to lay. 

The only departure in feeding that I have made this win- 
ter is that I feed a little more wheat, and cooked turnips 
three times a week. About three times a week I feed lard 
cracklings through a bone mill; and I still make a prac- 
tice of giving a warm mash in the morning. 

O. E. SKINNER. 


GRAIN AND EGG YIELD. 


Experiments That Seem to Prove That the Amount of Grain Fed 
Affects the Egg Yield. 


By B. F. CONELY, 


have come to the conclusion that with hens of the 

American and Mediterranean classes the more grain 
you feed the more eggs. Of course, they may be forced so 
that they will become broody, but they are easily broken 
and will soon commence laying again. 

Asiatics seem to lay only when the conditions are favor- 
able and the law is on their side. I own at the present writ- 
ing, a Buff Cochin hen nearly two years of age that has 
never laid an egg, and at another time I owned a Partridge 
Cochin female that reached the age of eighteen months with- 
out laying. Perhaps they were too fat. My first experience 
in heavy feeding was in the spring of 796, with a pen 
of White Minoreas, four hens and a cock. They 
had about a quarter of an acre of grass run and I was feed- 
ing them wheat screenings, but as they seemed to be in good 
condition and were not laying as well as I thought they 
ought, I decided that they were fat and stopped their grain 


I HAVE had some little experience with feeding fowls and 
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ration, with the result that they nearly stopped laying. 
Then I began to give them about double the amount of 
grain that I had previously and they laid nearly double the 
eggs they had at any previous time. They seemed to lay 
in proportion to the amount of grain they received. 

My next experience was with a flock of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, fifty-nine hens and pullets. They were on unlimited 
range and were fed night and morning all the whole grain 
they would eat. During the month of April, for fourteen 
consecutive days, we gathered exactly fifty eggs per day. 
One hen was sick, two were sitting and one had chicks. AS 
we needed hens to sit as fast as they became broody, I 
cannot tell how well they did after that. 

Once again in the spring of 1900 I had two small grass 
runs thirty feet square, in one of which I placed four Buff 
Leghorn hens and a cock, and in the other five Brown Leg- 
horn pullets and a cockerel. They were fed twice a day, 
all the corn they would eat, and under the partition fence 
was a trough which we kept filled with sour milk. During 
the months of April and May they laid from seven to nine 
eggs each day. I cannot tell what they did after that, be- 
cause they were turned out with the flock. It may be of 
interest to your readers to know that the Brown Leghorn 
pullets skipped a day in laying oftener than did the Buff 
Leghorn hens. I should like to hear from some one who 
has had more experience along this line. 

B. F. CONELY 


AN EGG RECORD, 


Which Shows What Can be Accomplished With a Small 
Flock With Care. 


By Dr. J. MarTIN. 


time egg records from various flocks. My flock is small, 

consisting all told of thirteen, including one male and 
one very old hen not laying, so that the record is of eleven 
laying hens and pullets for one month, viz., from January 
15th to February 14th, inclusive. My flock is composed of 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds and Single Comb Black 
Minoreas. During this time no artificial heat was used, yet 
the fowls’ quarters were comfortable despite the fact that 
the coldest weather of the winter was experienced during 
this period. 

The smallest number of eggs gathered was four, which 
occurred twice during the month; the largest number gath- 
ered in one day was ten, occurring but once, but quite a 
number of days we gathered nine, while the average for the 

eleven fowls for the entire thirty-one days 
was seven per day, making a total for the 
month of 217 eggs. Six dozen of them were 
sold for 30c, or $1.80; twelve dozen of them 
were sold for 25c, or $3. The total receipts 
were $4.80. Cost of food for the flock during 
this month was $1.60, mak- 

SS ing the cost of food per 
ee bird 12 1-3 cents. Count off 
“OK ‘ > for the male and old hen 
Sie 3.9 24 2-8c, say 25¢, and the 
Bee total cost for the eleven 
was $1.35, which left a net 
profit of $3.45. So the eggs 
cost 7%e per dozen (frac- 
tions not counted), a profit 


I HAVE noticed in your valuable Journal from time to 


of 3lc per hen. The 
5 fresh bone fed cost me 
White Indian Game Female, nothing. 


Some may ask how were they fed 
to obtain these results and what was 
the secret of success? Well, the breeds 
may have had something to do with it, 
perhaps. They were kept comfortable 
and free from lice. They had good food 
before them at all 
times and additions 
were made three 
times each day; but 
with the exception of 
green bone, which 
was fed three times 
each week, and their 
mash once a day, 
composed of bran 
and corn meal, with 
a little beef meal 
and salt, they had to 
scratch and exercise 
for every. mouthful 
they got. Herein, if 
anywhere, in the 
writer’s judgment was the secret of success. And besides, 
they were given warm water to drink and they were fur- 
nished a great variety of food. A laying hen is not easily 
overfed if only she is made to work for it. 

DR. J. MARTIN. 


Cornish Indian Game Male. 


TURNING WASTE PRODUCTS INTO EGGS. 


Scarcity of Grain and Money Forces Us to Utilize Every- 
thing That Has Food Value—In Time of Plenty ( 
We Should Do Likewise. 


By Mrs. S. B, TrTTERINGTON. 


mer was that it compelled the poultry raiser to Sup- 

plement the scarce and costly grain foods with other 
material. Never, perhaps, have the so-called waste products 
of farm and household been subjected to such close scrutiny 
in regard to their availability in this emergency. The 
knowledge thus obtained under trying conditions will be 
turned to profit in coming years. 

In the list of waste products we must place first and 
foremost green bone. While the use of this valuable adjunct 
to poultry rations has been known and urged for years, 
mary were slow to give up the convenient and easy grain 
method. Necessity is a stern teacher, and under her stren- 
uous tuition many profitable lessons are learned. The bal- 
anced ration was a term that had little meaning to many 
busy people in other days; but it is safe to assert that the 
value of what the term stands for is better understood to- 
day than ever before. 

So much has been said regarding the value of cut green 
bone, that it will be impossible to advance any new ideas 
along this line. The assertion that green bone is an egg 
in a different form, or, in other words, that green bone 
contains the necessary constituents for eggs, feathers, flesh 
and bone is supported by results. As a supplementary food 
for winter egg production, enhancing fertility, as well as the 
number of eggs, it is easily in the lead. Bone cutters are 
legion, and among the multitude offered, there surely should 
be satisfactory machines. But for a few hens, where no 
bone cutter is available, a chopping block and a hatchet 
make possible this highly esteemed addition to the food. 

For growing chicks green bone is invaluable. It insures 


@ NE beneficent result of the great drought of last sum- 
e 
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quick, growth and sturdy fowls. Of course an over supply 
will work disaster, but used with care and judgment it will 
do wonders. 

By green bone is meant a strictly fresh, untainted arti- 
cle. Boiled bones, or bones that have lain out in the sun 
and rain will not answer. Avoid also the bones of animals 
that have died from disease or starvation. 

Table scraps are especially good for poultry. They may 
form, along with potato or other vegetable peelings, the baSis 
for a warm mash. By carefully saving everything of this 
description, so that enough of the waste material is cooked 
together to make the bulk of the mash, it will not require 
as much ground food for making it the required consistency. 
It should never be sloppy. as this is prejudicial to health. 

Green food can also be supplied from the store of cow 
beets or mangel wurzels, usually grown for the cattle. Cab- 
bage leaves are a highly esteemed relish. Almost anything 
in the vegetable line may be utilized for the hens. Small 
potatoes, turnips, carrots are good things to have in these 
days of scarcity. The cow beets are not exactly waste mate- 
rial, yet the small and imperfect ones are just as acceptable 
in the poultry house as the larger ones which the cattle can 
dispose of more readily. 

No egg shells should ever be burned. They are too val- 
uable to dispose of in this way. Crush them and add to the 
mash. They wi!l help to supply the lime for future eggs. 

The by-products of the dairy are too important to be 
overlooked. Skim milk, buttermilk, sour milk, are all nour- 
ishing and stimulate egg production. It will be money in 
pocket to make the pigs divide with the poultry. It will be 
more profitable in the end. 

Butchering time affords a grand feast from otherwise 
waste products for the fowls. Hog livers, kidneys, and the 
like, are soon disposed of if put where the poultry can pick 
at them. Beef heads seem to be particularly popular in 


chickendom. After every particle of flesh has been cleaned 
from the outside, split them open, if You have not a bone 
cutter. The inner part contains much which the busy for- 
agers can make good use of. If you are the happy possessor 
of a bone cutter, do not throw aside the leg bones because 
hard to cut. They are especially rich in the constituents 
for which we feed cut bone. 

Have coal ashes within reach. The fowls pick from 
them many tiny particles which aid digestion. Boxes of road 
dust are a necessity in winter. The hens delight in their 
dust bath when confined even more than in their summer 
liberty. By adding a little good lice powder to the dust, you 
may keep the fowls free from insect pests. 

Bran, shorts, linseed meal—the by-products of flour and 
starch—may be bought at mill or factory at a price much 
below their real food value. They are, of course, far 
cheaper than the whole grain, and may be made to largely 
take its place by mixing in mashes, etc. 

Grit is surely a waste product, as it is good for nothing 
save as a grinder in the digestive process of our feathered 
pets. Many people pound up broken dishes, glass, and the 
like for grit. The writer cannot speak from personal exper- 
ience of its utility, but strong claims are made for its value. 
But grit, whether home-made or commercial, is an impera- 
tive necessity, if we would have our poultry in the best of 
condition—that heaith which insures profit as a return for 
our labor. 

Enough has been said regarding waste products to sug- 
gest the wisdom of looking out carefully for such as may 
prove adapted to the needs of the poultry. Doubtless there 
are others, which some investigating person will discover 
from time to time. In all our work, let us heed a scriptural 
injunction: - “Gather up the fragments, that nothing be 
lost.” 

MRS. S. B. TITTERINGTON. 


FEEDING FOR EGGS. 


Rations That Were Fed to Enforce Egg Production During a Competition Which Resulted in an 
Average of Two Hundred and Eighty-nine Eggs per Hen per Annum 
for the Winning’ Pen. 


N the egg contest promoted by the National Stock- 
man and Farmer, Pennsylvania, 224 pens of 
fowls were entered. Weekly reports were re- 
quired from each contestant, and the value of 
the eggs laid was determined according to the 
current price of eggs in the Pittsburg market, 

this value being computed on the number of eggs as reported 

from week to week. The six highest winners and the num- 
ber and value of eggs were reported in the Stockman and 

Farmer as follows: 

First—Pen 112, W. S. Stevens, Ohio, eight White Ply- 
mouth Rock pullets, an average of 289 eggs each, or a value 
of $5.02 per hen. 

Second—Pen 189, William G. Dodson, Ohio, eight cross- 
bred Leghorn pullets, an average of 283 eggs each, or a 
value of $4.82 per hen. 


Third—Pen 115, J. G. Redkey, Ohio, eight White Ply- 
mouth Rock pullets, an average of 280 eggs each, or a value 
of $4.00 per hen. 

Fourth—Pen 75, L. E. Bradbury, Ohio, eight Single Comb 
Brown Leghorn pullets, an average of 277 eggs each, or a 
value of $4.64 per hen. 

Fifth—Pen 88, Z. N. Allen, Pennsylvania, twenty-four 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, an average of 277 eggs each, 
or a value of $4.89 per hen. 

Sixth—Pen 154. Z. N. Allen, Pennsylvania, twelve Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, an average of 262 eggs each, or a value of 
$4.24 per hen. 

Not being satisfied with a mere knowledge that a stated 
number of fow!s laid a stated number of eggs, the Reliable 
Poultry Journal got down to hard pan by securing from the 
winners the actual facts. They were obtained for your- 
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benefit. Read them. 
contestants, 


They are given in the words of the 


An Average of Two Hundred and Eighty-nine Eggs 
Per Hen. 


“You ask how I managed and cared for my eight White 
Plymouth Rock hens during the recent egg contest as con- 
ducted by the National Stockman. I will be pleased to tell 
you. This pen consisted of eight White Plymouth Rock 
hens and one rooster. These eight hens laid 2,312 eggs in 
365 days, or an average of 289 per hen for the year. Esti- 
mated by the Pittsburg (Pa.) market, week by week, each 
hen laid during the year $5.02 worth of eggs. They were 
kept in a house 12x20 feet long, divided into two parts, each 
10x12, one part being used for a scratching shed and the 
other part containing the nesis and roosts. The building is 
Seven feet high and is a frame, weatherboarded with pine 


Interior View of Brooding House Showing Hovers in Position Over the Pipes. 


siding and ceiled with matched pine flooring, which makes 
the house very warm. You will notice this pen had plenty 
of room. The floor consisis of mother earth and is covered 
about four inches deep, in the fall, with road dust and sand. 
The building runs east and west, facing the south. 

“In the south of the building are two windows, which 
extend from the floor to the height of the building, thus 
admitting plenty of sunshine and light, so necessary to the 
comfort and happiness of the fowls. The perches are about 
three feet from the floor, and under them the dropping 
boards. A house of this kind in which fowls are housed 
during the winter months, with the right kind of food and 
the proper care, will insure the poultryman eggs all winter. 
My hens were not out during last December and January, 
and they were as healthy, happy and contented as if they 
were roaming the fields during the happy summer months. 
They were all aglee with song and contentment and shelled 
out eggs every day, even during the coldest days of last 
wicrter. 


“They have free access to oyster shells and grit. I give 
them twice a week fresh granulated bone. Their food con- 
sists of a warm breakfast, equal parts of bran, white mid- 
dlings and chopped corn and oats, and into this I put for 
them fine beef loaf. At noon I feed wheat, which is thrown 
ints the scratching shed. This them exercise in 
obtaining their noon meal. In the evening they are fed 
whole corn. During the time from the first of April until 
the first of November, I fed the same, with this change: In 
the morning their mash is mixed with cold water; in the 
evening wheat takes the place of corn. Cleanliness is a 
very important matter in regard to the maintenance of 
heaith for your fowls. I clean the house twice a week dur- 
ing the winter and in the summer every other day. I have 
been breeding Plymouth Rocks now for five years, and have 
not as yet had any disease, and I attribute it to cleanliness 
and proper care.” W. S. STEVENS. 


gives 


For Chicks One Day to Four Weeks Old. 


Winner of the Second Prize. 


Mr. William G..Dodson, who won the second prize, 
wrote as follows: 


“My pen of eight pullets that I had in the National 
Stockman and Farmer contest laid an average of 283 eggs 
each in one year. The pullets were from a Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorn cock crossed by White Leghorn hens. The pullets I 
had in the contest were the result of that cross. The house 
I kept them in was built of lapsiding and lined with Nepon- 
set paper and roofed with the same. Not a pin crack was 
left for drafts to get in. I have a good-sized yard fenced 
in with wire netting. Each morning these pullets had a hot 
feed of chop, mixed with the water that the fresh bones and 
beef scraps were boiled in. After that some wheat and oats 
were thrown in the straw for them to scratch for. At noon 
they had ground bone and meat scraps and stale bread. At 
night they had in summer wheat and barley, and in winter 
corn and buckwheat, and at all times they had before them 
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fresh water, and each day fresh milk.. Twice a week I gave 
them some buttermiik. They also had at all times a good 
supply of broken dishes, seashells and limestone, broken in 
small pieces, and once a week they had a small quantity of 
ground ginger and black antimony. 

“The house was cleaned once a week and the floor 
sprinkled with air-slacked lime, and the inside of the house 
dosed with coal oil. The dust box was four feet square and 
filled with sifted coal ashes and road dust mixed. Not one 
of them was sick or “off its feed’’ one hour in the whole 
year, and they are still laying and look as fresh as any of 
my chicks. They are from my best layers singled out for 
several years. I breed from none but the best. I have been 
experimenting for some time in crossing different chicks. I 
could just as well have entered a pen of full-bloods as cross- 
breeds, but so many laughed at cross-breeds I thought I 
would give them a trial.” WILLIAM G. DODSON. 


Interior View of Brooding House Showing Hover Removed from Pipes and Used as Cool Brooders. 


An Interesting Communication. 

Mr. J. G. Redkey, won the third prize with eight White 
Plymouth Rock pullets that averaged 280 eggs each for the 
year. He wrote as follows: ; 

“The yarieties I breed are thoroughbred White and 
Barred Plymouth Rocks. I feed warm food in the morning, 
composed of cooked meat two parts and twenty parts of 
cracked wheat, with whole wheat and oats at noon scat- 
tered in litter. I feed oats, wheat and cora at night, with 
clover heads, cabbage, beets or turnips for green food, and 
cut bone, oyster shells and crushed limestone for grit. 

“My houses are built 14x20 feet, with a hall four feet 
wide in front and four six-light windows in front. There is 
a partition in the center, making two pens of 10x10 feet to 
each house. These houses are double boarded, with tarred 
paper between, and are roofed with Marietta roofing, double 
seamed. Each house is five feet high in the rear and eight 
feet in front. Each house has an earth floor filled in with 
from six to eight inches of pounded clay, with four inches of 
coal cinders on top, which makes a floor perfectly dry. 


“These houses are frost-proof, having withstood a tem- 
perature of twenty-one degrees below gero. This, I think, is 
one of the great secrets of winter egg production, as my 
twelve years’ experience as a breeder of thoroughbred poul- 
try have taught me that you cannot expect to get eggs in 
winter with all the feeding and care you may be able to 
give unless you have comfortable houses for them. 

“There is also a great difference in the laying qualities of 
birds of the same breed, some strains laying almost double 
the number of eggs of others of the same breed: I have been 
mating some of my pens with that object in view, viz.: eggs, 
and I have been in a measure successful, as my record in 
the late contest shuws. I have been giving this my atten- 
tion for the past eight years, and by careful selection have 
increased the average per hen from 212 eggs nine years ago 
to 280 in 1894. In my pens of White Plymouth Rocks and 
in the Barred Rocks I have brought them up from 205 to 264 


For Chicks Four to Eight Weeks Old. 


in the same length of time. My yards are each thirty feet 
wide by 200 feet long, with one house for each two yards. 
Each pen contains fifteen hens and one cock, except the pens 
that were in the contest, which contained nine hens and one 
cock, and ten hens and one cock respectively. 

“T have never aliowed my hens to rear chicks, as I hatch 
and rear all my fowls by artificial heat, and when I have a 
hen that becomes broody I remove her to a yard prepared 
for that purpose, containing no nests or secluded corners, 
and in a few days she can be returned to the pen, and she 
will soon be laying again, as though she had never offered to 
sit. It is my belief that fowls hatched in incubators and 
reared in brooders year after year will lose, to some extent, 
the habit of incubation, as my Rocks are now much less 
inclined to become broody than they were a few years ago, 
and I firmly believe that were it possible to introduce no 
other blood in the yearly matings, except from those that 
were artificially hatched and reared, the results would be 
much more marked. I may be wrong, but I have in one of 
my pens a Barred hen hatched May, 1898, that laid 297 eges 
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to March 1, 1895, and has never offered to sit. This is an 
exception, but only goes to prove what I believe is possible.” 
J. G. REDKEY. 


* [Nore—Mr. Redkey is confirmed in his opinion by the report of the 
United States Consul to Egypt, which states that the native hen of that 
country (where artificial incubation has been followed for centuries) has 
abandoned the work of hatching. | 


No Excellence Without Labor. 


Mr. Z. N. Allen, who came off fifth and sixth best in the 
contest, receiving an average of 277 eggs each from a pen 
of twenty-four Single Comb Brown Leghorns, and an aver- 
age of 262 eggs each from a pen of twelve Barred Plymouth 
Recks, favors us with the following valuable information: 

“Sixteen years ago this spring I began an egg contest of 
my own. The preceding summer I had built a good hen 
house, so I determined to ascertain which of my breeds were 
the best egg producers. I penned six of each kind, Brown 
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hae to go into winter quarters and earn their living by 
scratching litter. They breakfasted on hot mash in winter 
and not very cold in summer. A short time after breakfast 
they went to scratching for life, some singing as they 
worked. Fer dinner they had green bone, meat and clover 
every alternate day, with very little exception. The noisiest 
time in the hen house was from daylight until noon. I 
thought sometimes they were trying to see which could 
make the most noise. I believe they had a more jolly time 
than I did. Along in the afternoon they turned their 
scratching into pecking cabbage. This sobered them down 
somewhat and gave them an appetite for supper, at least 
they got in a hurry and tried to see which would get the first 
bitc. Some of them were so devoid of etiquette that they 
even flew up and lit on the side of the feed bucket. They 
appeared to relish very much boiled wheat and oats and 
some coarse bran, even if it was quite hot. Once a week the 
medicine man came around with his jar of cayenne pepper 


Interior View of ‘Cool Brooder’’ House for Chicks Eight to Twelve Weeks Old. 


Leghorns, Silver Hamburgs, Polish and Plymouth Rocks. 
This gave me some experience in feeding and confinement 
(which lasted four months) and this. experience has stood 
me well in hand ever since. Pens No. 88 and 154 in The 
Stockman egg contest were pullets from good laying stock. 
Those in No. 88 were hatched the first week in May, 1893; 
began laying about the middle of November. Those in Pen 
No. 154 were haiched the first of April, 1893, and began lay- 
ing the last of November. They were well fed and cared for 
from chicks until the contest ended. Their houses were 
made aS warm as could be without artificial heat. Their 
apartments were kept clean and dry and were supplied with 
grit, ground bone and oyster shells. They had to seratch in 
winter in litter, and in summer in sand. One side of their 
‘yards was spaded two feet wide. Then wheat was scattered 
and the sand was shoveled up against the side of the yard. 
To get the wheat they had to scratch it back until it was 
about level. This was repeated once a day during the sum- 
mer unless it was too wet. When cold weather came they 


and made it a little hot for them in the mash. I believe the 
pullets in 88 and 154 laid eggs because they liked to do it. 
Pen 88 made a record of 6,654 eggs; Pen 154, 3,139 eggs. 
Thoroughbred stock, good wholesome food and plenty of it, 
good warm houses and good care will make a success of 
poultry.” Z. N. ALLEN. 


POULTRY FOODS AND FEEDING. 


Chickens are easily hatched—not so easily reared. A 
machine will do the hatching, but it needs something more 
than automaton to do the rearing. Hens are easily fed, 
but they arenotso easily ‘fed to lay.”’ From the time the 
chick leaves the shell to the moment she gives her last 
cackle, foods and feeding play important parts in the effort 
to make the greatest profit with the smallest expenditure. 
Whether the object be to perfect a fowl for exhibition or for 
market, or to secure best results in egg production, correct 
feeding is half the battle— Robert H. Essex, in Reliable 
Poultry Journal. 


PEDIGREE BREEDING FOR EGG PRODUCTION. 


The Greatest Egg Producer is the Fowl That Has Been Bred for the Sole Purpose of 
Producing Eggs. 


By R. H. ESSEX, Associate Editor Reliable Poultry Journal, 


HE greatest egg producer is the bird that has 
been bred for the sole purpose of producing 
eggs. This bird will not necessarily be a 
Leghorn or a Minorca, although these breeds 
deservedly have the reputation of being the 
greatest egg producers living—that is, as\a 

class. Without doubt there is a greater proportion of eggs 

laid by these two breeds than by any other two breeds that 
can be named; yet there are many individual birds of other 
breeds that may equal or even surpass them. If such should 
be the case, it will be found that these individual birds have 
been bred with one object in view, namely: egg production. 
Just as the fancier raises birds for exhibition, so may the 
farmer breed birds for laying purposes. Undoubtedly the 
proper course to pursue would be to choose your prospective 
layersfromaclass already noted for their laying proclivities, 
but do not imagine you have the best layers on earth simply 
because the breed selected has that reputation. Many 

Minoreas and many Leghorns have proved unsatisfac- 

tory layers, while many a Brahma and many a Plymouth 

Rock has abundantly helped to fill the egg basket. 


As I have said, if you are commencing, select your birds 
from the classes bearing reputations as layers, but do not be 
discouraged because it is not convenient to do this. You may 
commence now with the stock in hand and note the best 
layers among your birds. Begin line breeding with as great 
regard to mating as you would if breeding for show pur- 
poses. Mark the pullet that is the first to lay; mark the 
most persistent layer; mark the hen that molts quickly and 
gets down to business before the hard winter sets in; mark 
also the best winter layers, and when you have done mark- 
ing, the spring will be here and you may commence mating. 
Better to breed from two or three well known layers than to 
take chances and make up a pen containing a dozen indiffer- 
ent ones. As the cock does not lay, you cannot judge whether 
he is likely to produce good layers, unless you know how 
he is bred, but you can choose the largest and most 
vigorous bird of the flock to mate with your selected 
females. After that it is easy. Never allow anybody to 


induce you to change the blood of your flock by the introduc- 
tion of a male bird of another strain, unless you are satis- 
fied he comes from a strain which equals your own as lay- 
ers. Remember the sire controls one-half the blood of the 
produce, and if you desire to introduce new blood or new 
stamina into your flock do so by means of the best laying 
female you can procure. Even then I would not use her 
sons as sires, but would dispose of them and mate her 
daughters back to the old male bird; the produce from this 
mating would have in their veins three-quarters of the blood 
of your own strain, with sufficient new blood to maintain 
the vigor of the flock. Do not overlook the necessity fer 
observation each year, so as to intelligently mate your birds 
the next season, continually choosing the best layers and 
limiting your breeding pen to these. The result will be that 
no matter what breed you start with you will eventually 
own layers far ahead of any that have been indiscriminately 
bred. The same advice applies to production of large eggs. 
I have had Minoreas which have laid large eggs, and Minor- 
cas which have laid small eggs; Brahmas, layers of large 
eges, and Brahmas, layers of small. During recent years in 
breeding Buff Plymouth Rocks I have found that some hens 
lay small eggs, others large; and as I have carried out the 
system of pedigree breeding I have noticed the fact that lay- 
ers of large eggs transmit this attribute to their progeny, 
and layers of small eggs have produced birds which have 
also laid small eggs. It rests altogether with the particular 
strain of birds, and not with the breed, as to which will give 
the best return, either in size or number of eggs. 


There is a material difference between 150 eggs a year, 
which is a fair average, and 289, which is I believe the rec- 
ord of a pen of fowls which had been entered for competi- 
tion in an egg-producing contest. It shows what can be done 
by pedigree breeding and judicious feeding, and constitutes 
the difference between profit and loss. 

If you keep many varieties you cannot give the neces- 
sary time to each one. Since I limited myself to breeding 
Buff Plymouth Rocks I have won more prizes and obtained 
more satisfaction than I did on all the others combined. 
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Housing, Feeding, Hatching. 


There has been so much information given as to raising, 
housing and feeding, that anybody who reads should have no 
difficulty in these respects, if the directions are faithfully 
followed. Each breeder may have different methods, but 
analyzed ‘they will be found to agree in the main. One feeds 
cut green bone every day, another every second day, but the 
amounts fed also differ, and the result is much the same. 
One feeds soft food for breakfast, another for dinner. Even 
this is regulated by the habits of the poultryman. The man 
who feeds early in the morning may with good results feed 
graim as a breakfast while the one who feeds late will do 
better by giving the soft food first. The hens become habit- 
uated to certain methods, and will do fairly well under any, 
so long as they are not too radical. Still, the man who gets 
up early and feeds his fowls regularly will get the best 
returns, and he deserves them. 

Give little soft food, a small but regular supply of meat, 
or ground green bone, and a variety of grain, not forgetting 
the green food in winter, and the principal requirements for 
egg production have been performed. The next important 
requisite is work. Feed the grain in litter, cover it well and 
make the hens work to find it. Do not be governed by false 
kindness, and throw down the food in heaps, but cover every 
grain. Be careful as to exciting the birds. Strange dogs, cats 
or even your next dcor neighbor going among the hens when 


“To-day we boxed fifteen eggs laid by nine pullets (sisters) that weigh 2 lbs. 8 oz., 
These pullets weigh 8% to 10% Ibs. each.’—I. K. FELCH. 


that is2 Ibs. to the dozen. 


in confinement wil! affect the layers detrimentally. A change 
of pens, removing a hen from one pen to another will cause 
Change the position of 
your nests, and it has the same effect. Introduce a strange 
male bird, and you will notice the reduced number of eggs. 
Any change, every change should be guarded against. 

Give plenty of room and plenty of sunshine to the work- 
ers, and never reduce the scratching space to less than six 
or eight square feet per hen. Even this amount is small, 
and when confined to such a space it is necessary to limit 
the number of fowls in a pen to ten or a dozen. The most 
important requirement has not been mentioned, that is the 
water. Watch the hen come off the nest after laying and 
see her make for the water, and you will understand the 
necessity for pure water and lots of it. 

In the winter, if your house is dry, the fowls will keep 
themselves warm during the day if you feed little and often, 
and make them work. At night care must be exercised to 
see that they have a warm corner for a roosting place. 

Hateh your chicks as early as possible, but certainly not 
later than May, and if properly cared for you will have win- 
ter layers, and receive all the way from 25 to 50 cents a 
dozen for your eggs. If you allow the hen to use her own 
sweet will she will probably incubate in June, July and Aug- 
ust, and you will rave lots of worry, lots of squabs, and any 
amount of expense feeding during winter chicks that bring 
you no return. R. H. ESSEX. 


a cessation of laying for a time. 


LIGHT 


EGGS. 


BRAHMA 


EGG YIELDING CAPACITIY OF HENS. * 


The Use of the Trap Nest Shows Great Variation in the Egg Production of a Flock—Work of 
Two Hundred and Thirty-six Hens During a Year—Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes 
and Light Brahmas Undergoing Experiment. 


By PROFESSOR G. M. GOWELL, of the Maine Experiment Station. 


N recognition of the necessity for improvement of 
| the egg producing capacities of hens, the work was 
taken up, and November 1, 1898, two hundred and 
sixty April and May hatched pullets were put into 
breeding pens and records kept of their individual produc- 
tions for a year. This was done with much certainty by use 
of the trap nest boxes described as follows in the station 
report for 1898: 

“We constructed a nest that proved so satisfactory that 
we placed fifty-two of them in the breeding house. * * * 
The boxes are placed four in a bank (Fig. I.) and slide in 
and out like drawers and can be carried away for cleaning 
if necessary. If desired they could be put on the floor or 
sheif by simply adding a cever to each box. * * * To 
remove a hen the nest is pulled part way out, an@ as it has 
ne cover she is readily lifted up and the number of her leg 
band noted on the record sheet that hangs at hand. * * * 

“The nest box is very simple and inexpensive, easy to 
attend and certain in its action. It is a box-like strueture 
without front end or cover. (Fig. II.) It is twenty-eight 
inches long, thirteen inches wide and thirteen inches deep, 
inside measurements. A division board wth a circular open- 
ing seven and one-half inches in diameter is placed across 
the box twelve inches from the back end and fifteen inches 
from the front end. The back section is the nest proper. 
Instead of a close door at the entrance, a light frame of inch 
by inch-and a half stuff is covered with wire netting of one- 
inch mesh. The door is ten and one-half inches wide and 
ten inches high, and does not fill the entire entrance, a space 
of two and one-half inches being left at the bottom and one 
and one-half inches at the top, with a good margin at each 
side to avoid friction. If it is filled the entire space it would 
be clumsy in action. It is hinged at the top and opens up 
into the box. The hinges are placed on the front of the door 
rather than at the center or back, the better to secure com- 
plete closing action. 

“The trip consists of one piece of stiff wire about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter and eighteen and one-half 
inches long, bent as shown in the drawing. (Fig. III!) A 
piece of board six inches wide and just long enough to reach 
across the box inside is nailed flatwise in front of the parti- 
tion and one inch below the top of the box, a space of one- 
quarter of an inch being left between the edge of the board 
and the partition. The purpose of this board is only to sup- 
port the trip wire in place. The six-inch section of the trip 
wire is placed across the board and the long part of the wire 
slipped through the quarter-inch slot and passed down close 
to and in front of the center of the seven and one-half inch 
circular opening. Small wire staples are driven nearly down 
over the six-inch section of the trip wire into the board, so 
as <0 hold it in piace and yet let it roll sideways easily. 
When the door is set the half-inch section of the wire 
marked A comes under a hard wood peg, or a tack with a 
large round head which is driven into the lower edge of the 
door frame. 


“The hen passes in through the circular opening and in 
doing so presses the wire to one side and the trip slips from 
its connection with the door. The door promptly swings 
down and fastens itself in place by its lower edge, striking 
the light end of a woeden latch or lever, pressing it down 
and slipping over it, the lever immediately coming back into 
place and locking the dsor. The latch is five inches long, 
one inch wide and a half-inch thick and is fastened loosely 
one inch from its center to the side of the box, so that the 
outer end is just inside of the door when it is closed. The 
latch acts quickly enough to catch the door before it re- 
bounds. * * * Strips of old rubber belting were nailed 
at the outside entrances for the door to strike against. 

“The double box with nest in the rear end is necessary, 
as when a bird has laid and desires to leave the nest she 
steps to the front and remains there until released. With 
one section only she would be very likely to crush her egg 
by standing upon it.” 

Pure-bred birds from three breeds were used, viz., Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, White Wyandottes and the Eaton 
strain of Light Brahmas. As the room was needed for other 
birds, on October 10th some of the hens that had not had suf- 
ficient time remaining in which to reach a yield of one hun- 
dred and sixty eggs in the year since commencing to lay, 
and that had produced one hundred eggs within the year, 
were taken out of the test, consequently the average yields 
of all the hens for the full year cannot be given. The pur- 
pose was to save those with yearly yields of one hundred 
and sixty eggs and cver and those with yields of one hundred 
or less, so as to see what variations there were in the indi- 
viduals comprised in the flocks. é 

Of the two hundred and sixty hens put into the test, five 
died during the year and nineteen were stolen. Of the two 
hurdred and thirty-six hens remaining, thirty-nine each 
laid one hundred and sixty or more eggs, and thirty-five laid 
less than one hundred each. 

Twenty-four of the one hundred and twenty-six Ply- 
mouth Rocks laid one hundred and sixty er more eggs each, 
and twenty-two laid less than one hundred each. Nine of 
the fifty-six White Wyandottes each laid more than one hun- 
dred and sixty eggs, and seven laid less than one hundred 
each. Six of the fifty-four Light Brahmas each laid more 
than one hundred and sixty eggs and six laid less than one 
hundred each. Ail birds were put into the test November 1, 
at which time some of the earliest enes had been laying for 
about two weeks. The year began November 1 for all birds 
that laid during that menth. Some of the later hatched ones 
did not begin to lay until January and February and they 
were given a full year after they began. A study of the 
monthly record sheets published in this connection shows 
the great differezces in the capacities of hens, and marked 
variations in the regularity of their work, some beginning 
early and continuing laying heavily and regularly month 
after month, while others varied much, laying well one 
month and poorly or not at all the next. Accounting for 
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these vagaries was not practicable as the birds in each breed 
were bred alike, and selected for their uniformity. 

All pens were of the same size and shape and contained 
the same number of birds. Their feeding and treatment was 
alike throughout. Whenever changes were made in the feed 
in one pen they were made in the others. That they were 
in good health is shown by the fact that but two were ailing, 
and were taken out early; two crop-bound, and one was in- 
jured by rough treatment by a cockerel. 

Many of the lightest layers gave evidence of much vital- 
ity and in many instances there were no marked indications 
in form or type by which we were able to account for the 
small amount of work performed by them. Numbers 234, 
70 and 236 yielded respectively 36, 37 and 38 eggs in the 
year. They were of the egg type and gave no evidence of 
weakness or masculinity. Numbers 101, 286, 36, 47 and 14 
with their yields of 204, 206, 201, 200 and 208 eggs during the 
year were typical birds with every indication of capacity, 
but they were equalled in the minds of good judges by other 
birds that yielded a much less number of eggs. The size 
‘and uniformity of the eggs yielded are of a good deal of 
importance. It was very noticeable in these investigations 
that the eggs from hens that laid the greatest number aver- 
aged smaller in size than from those that did not produce 
so many. That this was not always the case was shown by 
the eggs from numbers 101 and 286, which were of good size 
and dark brown, while those from number 36 were small and 
lacking in color. For this defect number 36 will be excluded 
from the breeding pens. 

No. 14 is a good, large, strong White Wyandotte and 
because of the quality and quantity of her productions she 
is a phenomenal bird. When she went into the test November 
1, 1898, she had been laying over two weeks. At the end of 
the year she had two hundred and eight good brown 
eggs to her credit, and she still kept on, laying 18 eggs in 
November, 22 in December, 21 in January, 18 in February, 
15 in March and 18 in April, just closed, giving her 112 in the 
first six months of her second year, and 320 in eighteen 
months, a little more than an egg in a day and three-fourths 
for the entire year and a half after she commenced laying. 


Fic. I.--individual Record Nests in Position. 


When the eggs from the 
hens that had been lay- 
ing long and _ freely 
were placed in the in- 
cubator, many of them 
were found low in fer- 
tility, or entirely ster- 
ile, notwithstanding the 
hens had mated freely 
with vigorous cocker- 
els. The percentage of 
infertility was much — 
greater than in eggs 
from hens that had 
been laying moderate- 
ly. The question arises 
whether a large percent- § 

age of the chickens 
raised each year are not 
the produce of the tardy 
and moderate layers 
that arecomparatively fresh, rather than of the more valuable 
and persistent layers that have been hard at work all win- 
ter? If this is so, breeding from eggs as they are ordinarily 
collected without.a knowledge of the hens that produced 
them can but tend to furnish a large proportion of chickens 
trem the poorest hens in the flocks. 

The cockerels as well as the pullets raised in this way 
furnish the breeding stock for the next year and in this 
manner the reproduction of the poorer rather than the bet- 
ter birds is fostered. This work—as undertaken—of breed- 
ing for more and better eggs will of necessity require much 
time, and several years will probably elapse before marked 
results may be looked for. 

If the average yearly egg yield can be increased to the 
extent of only a dozen per hen, by breeding, and the stock 
disseminated among the people the value of the work under- 
taken here will be very great. 

At this time cockerels are being raised from the hens 
that gave over two hundred eggs last year, for our breeding 
next season. Among the two hundred additional hens un- 
dergoingtest this year, it is hoped to find other large yielders 
and that next year we may have some pens where both the 
males and females will be from large producing dams. The 
three breeds taken for this work are kept separate and pure. 
It is known that the laws of inheritance and transmission 
are as true with birds as with cattle, sheep and horses, and 
when we corsider the wonderful advance in egg production 
that the hen has made since domestication, there is ample 
reason for assuming that a higher average production than 
the present can be secured by breeding only to birds that 
are themselves large producers. 


Over Forty That Laid More Than Two 
Hundred Eggs. 


During the four years in which we have been selecting 
breeding stock by use of the trap-nests, we have found over 
forty hens that have laid between 200 and 251 eggs per year. 
The most of them are now in our breeding pens and consti- 
tute, until other additions are made to them, the ‘‘founda- 
tion stock, upon which our breeding operations are based. 
All the males, as well as the females, which we breed from 
have been bred from them. The numbers of the foundation 
stock now secured make practicable the avoidance of in- 
breeding, and this is strictly guarded against, as it is doubt- 
ful if the inbred hen has sufficient constitution to enable 
her to stand the demands of heavy egg production. All the 
other breeding stock we are now carrying are tested hens, 
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that have. laid over 180 eggs each in ; 
a year, pullets whose mothers laid 

over 200 eggs in one year and whcse 

fathers’ mothers laid over 200 eggs 

in a year; and pullets sired by cock- 

erels whose mothers and grand- 

mothers laid over 200 eggs in cne 

year. 

The size and color of the Ply- 
mouth Rock eggs are very fine. ‘The 
eggs from the Wyandottes are of 
good shape and size, but as yet 
rathertoolight. Itisearly yet to know what the results of this 
work are to be. It is the breeding of egg producers together 
to secure egg producers. No matter how great the number 
of eggs produced, if they are not of good size, shape and 
color, the bird is rejected as a breeder. While we are not 
breeding for fancy points or show purposes, the birds are 
kept within the limits of the requirements of the breed. 

The purpose of this work should not be misunderstood. 
We are not trying to produce stock that shall average to 
yield’ 200 eggs per year. If by furnishing the male birds 
which we secure, to farmers and poultrymen of Maine, the 
average egg yields of the hens of the state shall be increased 
to the extent of one dozen eggs per bird, the value and im- 
portance of this work will be many times its cost. 

For twenty-one years I have been at work with the same 
family of Barred Plymouth Rocks, and by selecting typical 
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eggs for incubating had succeeded in very much improving- 
the shape, size and color of the eggs yielded. That was an 
easy matter, for I simply bred to producers of quality in 
order to secure quality, and I secured it. I endeavored to 
increase the egg yields by selecting birds of what I thought 
was the “egg type,” and breeding them together, I had heard 
a great deal about the “egg type” and had gotten to think 
it was a hard and fast fact. After using the trap-nests for 
a few years, however, and finding in the same pens, where 
the hens were all from the same hatch, and fed and treated 
alike throughout their laying year, some birds that yielded 
from 220 to 251 eggs, and others that laid only from forty 
to sixty eges during the same time, and not being keen 
enough of sight and touch, to discover differences of form 
and feature, sufficient to account for the great variations in 
yield, I began to lose faith in the “Beef and Dairy Form,” 
as indicating the internal functions of hens, sufficiently to 
be longer accepted as guides in selecting stock from which 
to breed egg producers. 

Tt is a good way to the end of this road along which we 
are plodding, and the four years passed upon it are not 
sufficient to yield data with which to establish claims, or 
prove or disprove theories. 

Whether we succeed or fail in establishing greater egg 
yielding families of Barred Rocks and White Wyandottes, 
the poultry breeding public will be kept informed as the 
generations of birds succeed each other, as results vary 
and data is accumulated. G. M. GOWELL. 


BLACK MINORCAS AS EGG PRODUCERS. 


For Annual Egg Production and Size of Eggs the Minorca is Unexcelled—Standard-breds, Win- 
ners and Layers—Pullets’ Eggs That Weigh Two Pounds per Dozen. 
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HIS article is based on the value of Black 
Minorcas as egg producers. It is generally 
considered poor policy to claim supremacy 
for any breed of poultry in a general sense, 
but when it comes to egg production it does 

Pr not require any stretch of facts, or illusionary 

views, to assert that Black Minoreas are the Acme of Per- 
fection as egg producers. It is a fact undisputed by those 
who have given them a trial that Black Minorcas are not 
outclassed in number of eggs laid by any other breed or 
variety, while in size of the egg Black Minorcas are in a 
class by themselves. We have not had experience with all 
breeds by any means, but we have bred several of the lead- 
ing varieties and by every test the Black Minorcas have 
proved themselves the best layers at all seasons. Four years 
ago we decided to breed them exclusively. 

When one attempts to show that the size of the egg should 
affect the price it is invariably cited that eggs are sold by 
the dozen. This claim granted; yet the housekeeper chooses 
the big ones every time. Any other product of the farm— 
horses, cattle, cheese, butter or grain, has a market value 
which fluctuates with the quality. A high stepping cobby 
horse built with the curves and symmetrical points of equine 
beauty, or an extra good looking draft horse, to say nothing 
of superior track horses, will command prices far in advance 


of the market. This same applies all through the long list 
of farm products and there is no exception in the real value 
of eggs. To say that an egg is an egg is about as unmean- 
ing as the assertion that a hen isa hen. The cost of keeping 
a cow that produces forty pounds of milk per day is no more 
than that of keeping one that will produce but twenty 
pounds, and the cost of keeping a hen that will yield two 
hundred eggs in a year is no more than that of keeping one 
that will lay but half that number. The care in either case 
is equal, and the pleasure and profit is all on one side. 

Black Minorcas will produce as many eggs in a given 
time with proper care as their nearest competitors, the Leg- 
horns, while their eggs will outweigh the other breed by 
several ounces to the dozen. Again, Minorca eggs do not 
have to be sold at the same price as other eggs, for their 
large size will readily command a higher price. We have 
no trouble getting three to five cents per dozen above market 
price for all the eggs we can spare, and other Minorca breed- 
ers realize about the same additional profits. As well 
charge market price for small potatoes as for small under- 
sized eggs; and if Minorca breeders could have their way, 
eggs would be sold by weight instead of by the dozen. This 
would be but justice due the purchaser, and such a measure 
would be a step out of dark age customs. 

Although evidence is unnecessary the writer presents on 


the first page of this book a cut, which is a half-tone from 
photo of one dozen eggs, every one of them laid by Black 
Minorca pullets showing an exact net weight of thirty-two 
ounces—two pounds—for one dozen of pullet eggs. In evi- 
derce of the fact that standard-breds are the best layers I 
may say that six of the eggs were laid by the first prize pul- 
let at Madison Square Garden—the Crystal Palace show of 
America. Those six eggs were laid in six consecutive days— 
March 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th. Four of the 
other six were laid by one of the two pullets in the second 
prize pen at the same show and the other two by an un- 
shown pullet of same breeding and quality. Can you produce 
pullets of any other breed that will equal that weight? Note 
the even size and pure white shells, smooth as you wish. 
Those three pullets and three more of the same breeding are 
mated with the first prize cock at the last New York show. Is 
that quality enough for you? 

The old saying, “Handsome is as handsome does,” is 
illustrated in a clear, practical and valuable manner here; 
but if you want more evidence of the beautiful, have a look 
at the first prize pullet that laid six eggs with a combined 
weight of an even pound in six days as sketched by Artist 
Sewell. 

These pullets were hatched in May and June and com- 
menced to lay in November and December. The first prize 
pullet began to lay eighteen days before the New York show 
(which fact disproves the worn out theory that a laying pul- 
let loses her bloom), and laid during the exhibition. From 
March Ist to 30th, inclusive, she laid twenty-four eggs. We 
have three other puliets that have made even better records 
than this one, and ii is not necessary to point out this par- 
ticular pullet except to demonstrate that to breed to the 
highest type of perfection does not detract from the practical 
value of the Black Minorcas as egg producers. 

We have bred Black Minoreas for fourteen years, and 
while our chief aim has been to breed near to the standard, 
we have also worked to build up an excellent egg producing 
strain. As the chief object in the life of a Minorca is to 
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keep the egg basket well filled, it would not be possible to 
get a better variety to work upon successfully. For years 
we worked at a disadvantage, and in the light of modern 
record keeping or pedigree breeding, we worked in the dark. 
It is safe to assert that no man can accomplish the best 
results i: breeding either for standard requirements or in 
producing an excellent egg strain without the use of trap 
We have our pens fully equipped with them and we 
are convinced without a possible doubt that perfection in 
There is one excep- 
tionandthatis separate matings of one male and one female, 
but that of course is not practicable, nor profitable, nor will 
it ever come into general use, while the trap nest is sure 
to come into general use, or some will surely learn that 
they are not up-to-date. The expense is slight and the profits 
derived are very evident. The record sheet shows that two 
pullets have not paid their board, while one has laid but six 
eggs in five weeks. To be sure that does not read as nicely 
as the rest, but facts are appreciated and records are helpful 
and if all were extra good layers the trap nest would have 
no value in determining the best. 

Black Minorcas are conceded to be one of the hardiest 
varieties we have among all the standard breeds. ‘A chick 
well hatched is half raised” will apply to them if to any 
breed. The chicks are quick growers; the cockerels are 
early crowers, and the pullets lay early and often. If any 
one has any doubts about Black Minoreas being the “Acme 
of Perfection,” as winter layers, we invite you to give them 
a trial, for we are certain you have never done so. The 
winters of northern New York are severe in the extreme, 
still we have invariably had a good supply of fresh eggs, 
and the keynote to it all is exercise. 

Keep the hens busy aunting for grains in deep litter and 
an increased egg yield will be the result. Eggs will hatch 
better, hens will thrive better and grow larger. It is the 
plan of nature, as it promotes vigor. To give your birds 
proper attention requires a love for the business and con- 
tinual observation of details of the business. 

J. H. DOANE. 


nests. 


pedigree must come through their use. 


~ FIRST PRIZE PULLET --. 
NEW YORK «1993. , 
3H DoANE LEE 
COUVERNEUR NY 


J. H. Doane won first at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on the Black Minorea pullet portrayed—one of ex- 
cellent quality and of the substantial sort, 


A NEW TRAP NEST. . 


A Home-made Trap Nest Which is Said to Do Satisfactory Work; 


a Novice Can Make It, and 


Its Construction will Occupy Time Well Spent. 


By CLARK & TROLL. 
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breeders of the present day who 
have decided to use trap-nests in their 
breeding pens, we early in our experience 
with the fancy and market poultry busi- 
ness came to the conclusion that the only 
practical way to breed a strain of birds 
up to the highest point of excellence, in the shortest possible 
time, either for show purposes, or heavy egg production, 
would be to ascertain with absolute certainty, the sire and 
dam of every bird we produced whether it be a prize winner, 
an exceptionally fine layer, or both. As our desire was to 
build up a strain of heavy laying prize winners, we set about 
devising a nest box that would assist us in securing the in- 
formation we needed, and as it has to be positive (no if’s 
about it, and therefore ro two hens getting on the same nest 


at one time) we studied the needs thoroughly, and finally 
sueceeded in making the “Champion Trap Nest.” As we 
like to pass a good thing around (and what has been a great 
benefit to us we feel sure will likewise benefit others), we 
give R. P. J. readers the advantage of our experience with 
full instructions how to make this nest box. If all who may 
use this nest box shall be as successful as we have been we 
will be gratified indeed. After experiencing the great advan- 
tage we have gained by its use we would not now go back 
to the old hit or miss way of breeding. We would just as 
soon think of going back to the breeding methods of twenty- 
five years ago. 

As will be seen by the illustration herewith, we make 
three nests in one section. We need only one size, each nest 
being twelve inches square, inside measurement. To make 
one section this size, we use one-inch pine boards, twelve 
inches wide, for the bottom, ends, divisions and doors. Cut 
one piece thirty-eight inches long for the bottom, two pieces 
twelve by thirteen inches for the ends, and two pieces twelve 
inches square for the center divisions. Cut seven laths, 
eavk forty inches long, five of which are for the top, and two 
for the back, to hold the nesting material in. 

First nail each of the two ends onto the outside ends of 
the bottom. This makes it forty inches long. ‘Then nail 
the five laths on top, and next the two on the back, Then 
put in the two center division boards, thereby forming three 
nests each twelve inches square. To make an alighting 
board, cut three pieces about fifteen inches long by one by 
one and one-half inches. These have to be nailed on the 


under side of the bottom board, one at each end, and one in 
the center. Let each one project in front of the nest box 
about five or six inches, and nail a lath onto the ends of 
each. 

Now comes the more difficult part of the work, though 
I believe we could make a whole section in less time than it 
iakes to write this. Cut three pieces, each twelve inches 
square, for the doors, and from the center of each cut a cir- 
cular piece seven inches in diameter. Now you need some 
No. 14 wire to make Fig. 1. Cut two pieces each eleven 
inehes long and with a pair of plyers bend the wire into 
shape. as shown in illustration, the long stretch in the cen- 
ter of this wire is eight inches, which leaves one and one- 
half inches on each end to bend into shape. With some 
three-quarter inch poultry netting staples fasten these wires 
on the door, one on each side of the opening at equal dis- 
tance apart at top and bottom, having the lower ends about 
on a level with, or a trifle below the lower edge of opening, 
which will allow the curtain to be raised above the trigger 
which holds it up. Next cut a piece of wire sixteen inches 
long and bend it in the shape shown by the long wire in 
Fig. 2; then cut a piece two inches long and bend one end 
to form a loop by which it will hang upon the center of this 
long wire. In the illustration it is shown caught up in posi- 
tion, but when released it simply hangs from the two-inch 
center bend of the long wire. 

Fasten these combined pieces to back of door with two 
staples for hinges, so that it will swing free and easy. See 
Fig 2. Drive a staple about three-fourths the way into the 
top of the circular cut, as shown in Fig. 2. It may also be 
seen on Fig. 3. This forms a rest for the trigger (the two- 
inch piece of wire) when it is placed in position to support 
the curtain. 

The hen on entering the nest pushes the sixteen-inch 
wire and the trigger, until the latter drops from its rest and 
releases the curtain, which then falls and covers the opening. 

To make the curtain cut a piece of muslin eight inches 
square, and tack it upon a piece of lath one by nine inches, 
which leaves one-half inch extending on each end, past the 
curtain. Slip the !aths under the guard wires illustrated in 
Irig. 1, and also shown on the door of the center nest in Fig. 
3, and after tacking the curtain at the top, above the open- 
ing or doorway, drive a staple into each end of the lath im- 
mediately outside the guard 
wires, so as to keep them in 
place when the hen may try 
to get out of the nest. Be 


careful not to drive the 
staples too close to the 
guard wires, or they will 
cause friction, Procure 
hinges and hooks for the a. » 


doors and the nests will be 
ready for use. Make two wire hooks and fasten them to 
the back of the nest box. Place two staples at proper dis- 
tance apart, in the wall of house, which forms the back of 
nests and hang the nests up to these; it is then gmt of 
the way. 
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After getting the nests in position, raise the curtain 
above the openings, slip the trigger through the staple, and 
let the curtain rest on it until a hen enters, when down it 
will come, leaving her a prisoner until released, and no other 
hen can possibly get in with her, nor can she get out until 
released. 

So much for making the nest. We trust it has been ex- 
plained clearly, so that all will understand how to make the 
separate parts, and place them together in their right posi- 
tion. 

Now for the advantages to be gained by its use. If we 
were to ask you if standard-bred stock were as good as com- 
mon scrubs you would very likely, and with good reason, 
too, consider that we knew nothing about the poultry busi- 
ness. If we ask, is carefully bred, pedigreed stock, of any 
kind or variety, better than the carelessly bred hit or miss 
kind (especially in the matter of transmitting qualities to 
their progeny) your, answer would be, “Certainly it is.’”’ It 
is an undisputed fact that some hens will lay a far greater 
number of eggs in a year than others, also that some hens 
are much better producers of prize winners than others. To 
take advantage cf these facts every down-to-date breeder 
should avail himself or herself of the opportunity to secure 
a trap-nest of some sort, one that will enable the breeder 
to know the good or bad qualities of every bird, especially 
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of those in the breeding pen. We venture to say that the 
time is not far distant when every breeder of note, who 
wishes to be up with the times, will use a trap-nest, or resort 
to some other means by which they can know the breeding 
qualities of each individual bird, which they may wish to 
breed from. If one has not the time to keep their nest boxes 
in use the year round, as it happened with us this season, 
they can be used during the time we are saving eggs for 
hatching, and after the hatching season is over the traps 
may be fastened up out of the way until another season 
comes around. On account of so much other work demand- 
ing our attention this summer we had to dispense with the 
use of our traps after finishing hatching, but used them all 
the time we were saving eggs, so that we now know the sire 
and dam of each chick raised and all the desirable qualities 
of each for several generations. 

To be a live, wide-awake American poultry breeder, one 
must be progressive, and to progress is to advance. Get out 
of the old ruts, and take advantage of every opportunity 
that is within one’s reach. Just as the old style machinery 
in nearly every known vocation has gone out of use te be 
replaced with new and modern inventions, so it is with 
poultry breeding. The old way was very good in its time, 
but the modern methods will be adopted in future to produce 
“better poultry and more of it.” CLARK & TROLL. 


THE EUREKA NEST BOX AND ITS USE. 


Complete Description by the Inventor of This Superior Device for Keeping Records of the Eggs 
Laid by Individual Members of a Flock; It Tells “Which” Hen Laid the “Egg” — 
Plan of Construction—Amount and Kinds of Materials Required— 
Specifications for Making. 


By A. J. SILBERSTEIN. 


S SOON as I was sufficiently familiar with a 
fowl’s wants (or thought I was) to succeed in 
obtaining almost enough eggs for the family 
table, it puzzled me to know why we did not 
= haveanegg per fowl per day. To account for the 
egg yield at that time, I imagined that six or eight of our 
birds were laying, and the balance of our flock of twelve or 
thirteen hens were not. “Now,” I reasoned, “the trick is to 
become acquainted with the non-layers, dispose of them, and 
replace them with others that will lay.’ And so I proceeded 
with various devices—all in the nature of trap-nests—with 
the view to learning which hens were laying. 

Varying measures of success and failure attended these 
efforts. I tried nearly three dozen devices, the chief trouble 
that confronted me being in the number of eggs that were 
laid in the litter while the traps were occupied. I had either 
to make a trap for each bird, which to me was impractica- 
ble because of lack of room; to stay with the birds more 
than was possible, or else to devise some plan whereby the 
trap feature would be eliminated. The Eureka Nest Box 
was the ultimate result. 

After using this device in my own pens with entire sat- 
isfaction for nearly five years, Major Roessle persuaded me 
to market it by offering plans and permit for sale. I sold 
thousands ef permits, and but for the great simplicity of the 
invention, through which 1 was prevented both from exhib- 


iting the Eureka, as well as publishing illustrations of it in 
my advertising (either of which would mean to give away 
what I had to sell), thus satisfying the very natural desire 
of those who contemplated its purchase to know what they 
were buying, I do not doubt but I could have sold many 
thousands more. As a result the number of letters in my 
daily mail, asking for details, has so largely increased as to 
make it impossible (with the time at my disposal) to reply 
fully to all, hence I have decided to publish complete plans, 
with helpful illustrations. 


Detail of Compartments. 


As will be seen by reference to cut on this page, also 
Fig. 1, the Eureka consists of a series of compartments, the 
number of compartments being limited only by one’s need 
or taste. What is known as a four-section box is given in 
the illustrations referred to, which is ample for a pen of 
twelve to fifteen Asiatics, ten to twelve of the American 
breeds, or eight~to ten of the Mediterraneans. All compart- 
ments are of uniform size, and the exact dimensions will 
depend on the breed one carries, as well as the size of his 
strain. The dimensions should be such as to give the fowl 
comfort while laying, at the same time filling the compart- 
ment completely with her body, for when she is in a nest (a) 
or confining pen (b) her body must prevent the door (later 
described) from being opened by another hen. The com- 
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partments should be square, never oblong, for when made 
oblong the fowl is apt to sit crossways, and so leave room 
for a second hen to enter. 

Approximately the dimensions (varying with the size of 
different strains), are from 9 to 12% inches square for Asi- 
atics, from 7 to 10% inches square for the American breeds, 
and from 514 to 8 inches square for the Mediterraneans. It 
would require extremely large specimens of the different 
breeds tocallfortheiarger dimensions given for each. Viewed 
from the side (see Fig. II.), the Eureka nest is in the shape 


A four compartment Eureka Nest Box, with cover lifted showing interior of nests and 
The nest to left Shows action of door on entrance of layer. 


confining pens. 


of a parallelogram. The angle at corners in Fig. 2 should 
not be over 100 degrees. When slanted more the hen's body 
does not keep the door closed when she is occupying any of 
the compartments, but the door usually lays on her back, 
allowing her to leave it at her pleasure. 

The doors are made of light weight material, such as 
shingles. Nothing thicker than one-half inch stuff should 
be used for this purpose. They are hinged to the tops at E 
and F. Fig. IJ., to open inward. They should be one to 
two inches narrower (see space at door shown in Fig. 3) 
than the width of the nests, and when hinged in place 
should be squarely in the middle of the opening, leaving 
one-half to one inch space on each side. ‘They should be a 
little more than one-third as high as the boxes are. Thus 
Mediterraneans would call for a box 10 to 11 inches high, 
with doors 4 to 4% inches high; Americans, a 11 to 13 inch 
high box, 4% to 5% inch doors; Asiaties, 13 to 18 inch box, 
with 5% to 7% inch doors. 


Plan of Trap in Door. 

The cut in the bottom of doors should be one and one- 
half to two and one-half inches wide at its nar- 
rowest part (see Gpening in door, Fig. III.), two 
and three-fourths to three and one-half inches 
at its widest, and one-third as high as the door. 
The plan is to have it large enough for the 
fowl to easily insert her head and neck, but not 
so large that she can squeeze her body through. 
A fowl wanting to lay, sees a nest through the 
cut in the bottom of the door (see Fig. 3), in- 
serts her head, and involuntarily pushes the 
door up. As she slowly enters the nest, the 
door slides gently along her shoulders, down her 
back, and as she settles herself comfortably, 
closes silently behind her. As explained further 
on, these doors open inward only; also as 
hereafter explained, the light that reaches the nests filters 
in through the confining pens. Having laid, the hen moves 
to the light, leaving the nest for the confining pen; so by 
separating the layer from the egg, we remove the tempta- 


tion of egg eating; or if a fowl is already a victim to that 
habit, by being thus isolated each tim® she lays, we discover 
the culprit, and prevent the spreading of this vice. 

Asstated the Hureka Nest Boxes are made 10 to 18 inches 
high, according to the breed, and to facilitate cleaning they 
have no bottoms. When it is desired to elevate the boxes 
from the floor, a shelf of needed width is built, and the 
Eureka placed on it. 


Directions for Making. 

To make a Eureka Nest Box, we first 
decide on how many sections our box is 
to have; then enter our pens while the birds 
are laying, holding a foot rule in our hands, and 
without disturbing them gauge the necessary 
size of each compartment. Let us say the com- 
partments will be ten inches square, let us also 
suppose that we have decided on a four-section 
Eureka, and that we are going to build it fifteen 
inches high. We begin by sawing out the boards 
for the ends and partitions. We shall need five 
of these boards—one more than we shall have 
sections. As before described, the front edge 
should slant at an angle of not over 100 degrees, 
as shown in Fig. 2, and the rear edge must 
slant to parallel the front. Our boards must be 
20144 inches long at the top and bottom—ten 
inches for nests, ten inches for confining pens, 
and one-half inch for divisions between the 
nests and the confining pens, as hereafter described. Seyen- 
eighths inch stulf will be needed for the ends and partitions. 
This done, we take a seven-eighths ineh board, three 
inehes wide, and cut off a forty-four and three- 
eighths long, i. e., four ten inches (for 
each section), plus five times seven-eighths (for 
ends and partitions), and nail it across the middle of the 
top edges of the partitions—see A, Fig. 2—setting the latter 
ten inches apart (inside measurement.). The coyers to nests 
and confining pens are hinged to this, through which the 
eggs are gathered and the hens released. When it is desired 
to gather the eggs from an alleyway, two one and one-half 
inch boards are used instead of one three-inch wide; one is 
nailed across the back ends of the top of the partitions; the 
other, with its rear edge ten and one-half inches from the 
front edge of the partitions. The cover to the confining 
pens is hinged to the former; the cover to the nests is 
hinged to the latter. 

Now we take two two-inch strips, seven-eighths inch 
stuff, 448g inches long, and nail one across the bottom of 


piece 
inches times 


inches 


Fic. I—Ground Plan of Eureka Nest Box. 


ths partitions at C, Fig. 2, the other at opposite C, Fig. 2. 
Next we take a strip of one-half-inch stock three inches 
wide (or we can use two laths), 443g inches long, and nail 
it across the front of the partitions at E, Fig. 2. To this, we 
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will hinge the front doors, which have been previously re- 
ferred to and which we will explain in detail later. 

Now we want a three-inch strip of one-half-inch stock, 
ten inches long (we can again use laths) for each nest, four 
strips in all. These we nail on the edge between the parti- 
tions, at middle of top—exactly in the middle—as shown at 
F, Fig. 2. We shall hinge the inside doors to these strips 
by and by. These 
strips, with doors 
and inside base- 
boards next exp!ain- 
ed, form the divi- 
sions between each 
nest and its confin- 
ing pen. 

Next we want a 
board of either one- 
half inch or seyen- 
eighths inch stuff, a 
trifle over one-third 
as wide as the box 
is high, which, for 
the box we are 
‘building would be six inches, We cut it forty-four 
and three-eighths inches long, and nail it across the 
bottom of the front—at G, Fig. 2. This is the outside base- 
board, against which the front doors strike in closing, and 
so prevents them from being opened outward, as explained 
later on. We hollow out this baseboard at the center of 
each nest, to a depth of three-fourths of an inch, as shown 
in Wig. III. As we shali need baseboards for the inside 
doors, we find a board of the same width and thickness, and 
cut it into ten-inch lengths—the width of our sections—one 
for each section, four in all. These we hollow out at cen- 
ters as described for the outside baseboards, and nail on 
edge between the partitions at the middle of bottom, taking 
care to slant them so as to be parallel with the outside edges 
of the partitions (see H, Fig. 2). 

We cut eight doors as in Fig. 3. They need to be two 
inches narrower <han the width of one section—which 
makes our doors eight inches wide (i. e., the swinging 
board), and one-fourth of an inch higher than the width of 
baseboard, which makes our doors 6% inches high. As be- 
fore stated, these doors must be of light weight material, 
else the fowls will object to lifting their weight. We shall 
make the cut in the bottom of doors 2%4 inches high (see 
opening in door, Fig. IIl.), 344 inches wide at the bottom, 
narrowing to 244 inches wide at the top. To hinge the doors 
in place, we lay the box on edge, front down, and first attach 
the outside doors, then those for the inside. We hinge each 
door squarely in the middle of each nest and confining pen, 
and so leave an inch between the edges of doors and, parti- 
tions, always observing to have the bottom edge lap at least 
- one-quarter of an inch over the inside of baseboards, so that 
they cannot be opened outward. If the doors are cut higher 
than 6% inches (in the box we are building) they will rest 
on the backs of fowls, enabling them to leave the nest after 
laying. We shall use pieces of leather for hinges, to insure 
the doors opening and closing easily. 

Now we take an eight-inch board, 4436 inches long, sev- 
en-eighths-inch stuff, and hinge it to the back of the strip 
first described (A, Fig. 2), for a cover to the confining pens. 
If we are going to gather the eggs from an alleyway, we 
shall hinge this cover to the front of strip at back of con- 
fining pen; next a twelve-inch board of the same length and 
thickness is fastened to the front of strip A, Fig. 2, as a 
‘cover to the nest. If thinner material is here used, the 
fowls soon find that they can release themselves, and will 


\ Confining Ai) 


Fic. 2—Sectional View of Eureka Nest Box. 


do so. For Mediterranean breeds, it is best to saw the cover 
into lengths, and have individual covers for each nest and 
confining pen. For the American breeds we Saw each cover 
in half, and for the Asiatics, we leave it whole. 

Our twelve-inch cover projects three and one-half inches 
from the front of ithe Eureka. This is to darken the nests, 
for we are going to put our Eureka with the front edge of 
this cover a short distance from the wall. If we place it 
with an end resting against another wall, we tempt the 
fowls to lay in the corner, thus made under the cover; hence 
we shall place it so as to leave about a foot at least at either 
end. Our box is nearly finished. (I could have made three or 
fourinthetimeithas taken to write this.) We take a ten-inch 
board, 44% inches long, and nail it across the bottom of the 
back edges of the partitions. (See I, Fig. 2.) Above this 
we nail a lath, leaving a space of about three-eighths of an 
inch between it and the board; then another space of three- 
eighths of an inch and another lath (see J, J, Fig. 2), and 
our Eureka Nest Box is ready for business. 


Ready for Service. 


We now remove our old nests, and place the Eureka as 
near as possible to the exact spot the former occupied. Fill 
each nest and confining pen to the top of baseboards with 
nesting material; tack all doors back to keep them open, 
and let the hens use them. After a week or ten days we 
let the doors down, and the hens will lay in Eureka as 
though they have never laid anywhere else. It will be ob- 
served that a single box answers for each pen of fowls; 
that there is absolutely nothing to injure or frighten them; 
nothing to get out of order; no traps of any kind to set; 
simply release the layer and mark her egg with the number 
of Ler leg band. 

I wish to impress on the mind of the reader that the 
dimensions here given are not arbitrary; and to pin his 
mind to the fact (for a thorough understanding of these in- 
structions) that I have here given exact measurements only 
to carry out my assumed illustration for building a four- 
section box with ten-inch square nests and confining pens. 
It is important to have the nests neither too large nor yet 
too small. If too large, a second hen can enter a nest or 
confining pen while it is occupied, in which case the last 
comer usually keeps the door on her back, allowing either 
the first to leave the nest at will, or other hens to squeeze 
themselves in on 
top of both. The 
required dimen- 
sions are easily 
obtained by go- 
ing into our pens, 
holding a foot 
rule in our hands, 
and without dis- 
turbing our lay- 
ers) “wer can 
quickly obtain 
the desired infor- 
mation. The 
baseboards must 
be made a little 
over one-third the height of the box; the top strips vary 
from two inches to three and one-half inches wide, accord- 
ing to the size of fcewls. 

As before stated, the nests are dark, When little light 
enters, filters through the confining pen, hence when a nest 
or confining pen is occupied, the occupant’s body still further 
darkens the nest; and as fowls cannot see in the dark, a 
second hen, seeking a place wherein to deposit her egg, does 


Ton Cover 


Partitiole. 


Fic. 3—Arrangement of Door that Forms Trap. 
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not see the nest, and seeks an unoccupied one. I am often 
asked what is to prevent another hen entering a nest after 
the first one has laid there, and left it for the confining pen; 
also why I do not dispense with the confining pen. My 
reply to the first question is, there is nothing to prevent the 
second fowl entering the nest vacated by the first, but her 
eyesight; and, further, I do not want to create any other 
obstacle than that which nature gave her. If her sight is 
good enough to enable her to see it, I want her to go in, and 
I wish all cf them were endowed with good sight. 

I have a distinct recollection of the trials that attended 
my efforts when I was experimenting with my trap nest 
devices, and how I found two eggs outside of the nests for 
every three that were deposited where I wanted them to be. 
I know from a most trying experience, that one can in- 
stantly tell which one of two hens laid a certain egg—with 
rare exceptions; but let him try to say which one of five, or 
six, or a pen of fowls, laid a certain egg, and he will find 
it absolutely impossible to do it—with equally rare excep- 
ticns. 

Accuracy of Records. 

While experimenting with my many trap nest schemes, 
I found forty to fifty per cent of the egg yield outside of the 
nests—where I could not give credit to the layer, much less 
set such eggs. Since ‘I have found it’ in my present simple 
device, the only eggs I lose are the few dropped on the roost 
at night, or now and then dropped in the runs. Perhaps a 
dozen times in the years in which the Eureka has been in 


use in my pens, have I found a hen in a nest, another in the 
confining pen in back of it, e one or two eggs under 
the former. In such cases, I simply marked the egg or eggs 
with both hens’ numbers, and by comparing with a former 
or subsequent. day’s yield, I had no chance to doubt as to 
which hen laid it (or each), and to let no cloud of doubt 
question the accuracy of my pedigrees. I have never set these 
few eggs; but the record of laying is complete—except for 
the few eggs found as above mentioned—on roost or in runs, 
and of such, no accurate account is possible. It is only by 
being careful in these small matters that reliable data can 
be obtained. A record that is defective in the smallest 
particular is worse than none. 

I do not dispense with the confining pens because I want 
to separate the fowl from her egg as far and as quickly as 
possible, so as to minimize the vice of egg eating and 
the loss from broken eggs. The attention the Eureka re- 
quires, so far as accuracy in laying records, health and com- 
fort of fowls are concerned, is from fifteen to thirty seconds 
per pen at feeding time, three times daily. But whether one 
needs the eggs for hatching or for market, it appears to me 
that best results cannot be had in any season of the year, 
with any kind of nest, unless the eggs are more frequently 
gathered. For either purpose, no one wants chilled eggs in 
winter, nor partly incubated eggs in summer, and to avo:d 
both I gather the eggs every hour, and in extremes of heat 
or cold, every half hour, from ten to three o’clock. 

A. J. SILBERSTEIN. 


BETTER LAYERS AND MORE OF THEM. 


Individual Records the Means by Which a Strain of Layers is Produced—Proper Food, Sufficient 
Exercise and Free Range—Care and Feeding of the Young—An Egg-producing Ration 
—A New Style Laying and Breeding House Claimed to Possess the Advan- 
tages of the Scratching Shed House Without Its Disadvantages. 


By C. BRICAULT, M. D. V. 


HEN some six years ago we began poultry 
keeping it was with the fixed purpose of 
breeding a strain that would be a source of 
profit as egglayers. We did not, however, lose 
sight of the profits to be derived from dressed 
poultry, as about fifty per cent of the product 
would be males. In order that they should 

be profitably disposed of they must be of a quick maturing 
breed, possessing the desired qualities for our markets, 
namely, yellow skin and legs and round, full breasts. We 
had these fixed ideas about what we would like in a breed, 
and also what we would like this breed to produce in the 
number of eggs laid. How we were to accomplish all this 
seemed to us easy at that time, but as difficulties began to 
present themselves we began to discover that our task was 
not as easy as it seemed at first. We had been reading for 
some time about the good practical qualities of some fami- 
lies of White Wyandottes, so we decided to adopt that breed 
for our purpose. We looked up those breeders having the 
desired qualities in their birds that we wanted and bought 
eggs and stock. 

Almost from the start we saw the necessity of knowing 
just what each bird was doing in order that we could work 
along the lines we had mapped out. While we were devis- 
ing some means by which we could record each hen’s doings, 


we spoke to a friend of ours of our plan and he offered to 
make us a nest box which would solve that question for us. 
I well remember coming home that evening with the box 
under my buggy seat and my imagination afire anticipating 
the wonderful resuits that would follow. The box was 
placed that night in the pen and early the following morning 
I was on hand to watch its operation. Although that box 
was not all that could be desired, it opened to us the great 
possibilities that can be gained by its use. Since then we 
have used and are using different kinds with varying suc- 
cess, and we would not think we were doing our best with- 
out them. It is only by keeping an accurate record of each 
hen that we can ever make any progress in breeding. We 
mean any real progress. Don’t tell us that it is by breeding - 
from a whole pen that you can build a strain of layers. That 
a whole flock of hens can be bred to lay 200 eggs or more 
a year is no more to be doubted, but the shortest road to that 
end is by systematic, careful line breeding of males and 
females, and by knowing just what each hen is doing. 


Line Breeding, 


We believe in line breeding as the most successful 
method to obtain results, whether breeding for feather or 
for eggs and meat. Many things that happened to us in our 
breeding operations justify us in believing that feathers and 
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THREE GENERATIONS OF DR. C. BRICAULT’S BRED-TO-LAY WHITE WYANDOTTES 
AND THE “SCENE OF OPERATIONS.” 


Hen at left is No.4, with record of 221 eggs; 
No. 25 with record of 241 eggs. 
make. 


eggs can be bred in one individual—or, in other words, we 
are trying hard to breed 96 pointers and 200 eggers in one 
individual. We have not as yet made much progress in the 
96 point line, but we have made some, and what little we 
have gained makes us firmer in the belief that it can be done. 
One thing we have proved to our satisfaction is that a bird 
need not be brassy to be vigorous, as some would have us 
to believe. We have birds that are chalk white, and still 
are just as vigorous and whose eggs have proved just as 
fertile as the most brassy ones. Brassiness has simply got 
to be bred out, just as large egg yield has to be bred in. We 
firmly believe that large egg yields can only be had when 
we breed in line from our best layers. 

This breeding in line means to transmit the qualities 
and organic development of our birds by using a system 
with which the most successful breeders of animals in the 
world have been successful. It means also that the egg 
must be well hatched and the chick well brooded, so that it 
begins to develop well from the start. The proper develop- 
ment of the pullet is one of the principal factors which go 
to make the great layer. Proper food, sufficient exercise 
and free range when old enough are three requisites of a suc- 
cessful method of growing the future layer. 


Hatching and Brooding. 


We do all our hatching with incubators. The incuba- 
tors are placed in our house cellar, a part of which has been 
partitioned off for that purpose. A large window on the 


now four years old and still laying; 
No. 25 is the dam of pullet B-26, shown at the right, who has her record to 
The cockerels in oval space are sons of No. 25. 
advantages of the Scratching Shed plan, with those of the Closed House."’ 


dam of hen in middle, 


Says Dr. Bricault: ‘‘This house combines all the 


south side admits ali the fresh air that is needed. We have 
had some grand hatches from our machines placed in this 
cellar. The eggs are put in the incubator in the morning, 
and at night the machines are generally running steadily. 
Before putting the eggs in we light the lamps and get the 
temperature to 102%. When it has been running a whole 
day steadily we put the eggs in. That, of course, reduces 
the temperature. We put the eggs in in the morning so 
that at night the temperature is running at the proper 
degree of heat and can be left to itself without any fear. We 
turn the eggs twice a day. On the sixth day we make our 
first test, all those proving infertile are discarded. On the 
fourteenth day we make another test and all those not 
showing strong germs are rejected. On the eighteenth day 
we place all the eggs from each hen under a small wire box 
in the tray. This is done in order to identify each chick 
when hatched. After the chicks are thirty-six hours old we 
take the contents of each box, band them, inscribe the num- 
ber on our record book and place about sixty in each 
brooder. For bands for young chicks we use pigeon bands. 
They are small aluminum bands numbered as desired. 
Before putting the chicks into the brooder we first heat 
the brooders to 90 degrees. The bottom of the brooders is 
carpeted with green cut clover, into which we throw a small 
handful of millet seed. We always use great care in taking 
the chicks from the incubator so that they will not get 
chilled. We have a basket for the purpose. This basket 
has a lid and the whole inside is lined with two inches of 


cotton batting, and is previously warmed before putting the 
chieks in. We believe more chicks die through not being 
properly cared for at the time they are moved from the 
incubator to the brooder than one would believe. Those 
chicks that paste up behind in a few days have been chilled 
during this removal. In the brooder we place a small foun- 
tain filled with lukewarm water, a box containing grit, char- 
coal and bran. Our brooders are placed inside a small house 
six feet wide and eight feet long, having a window and door 
on the south front. 


Food for Young Chicks. 


Our food for young chicks is a prepared bread, composed 
of two-thirds whole wheat flour and one-third corn meal, 
mixed with milk and baked thoroughly. When dry it is 
crumbled and fed on a small piece of board. They get noth- 
ing but this bread and the few millet seeds that they scratch 
for in the litter for the first fifteen days. We have tried all 
the different feeding methods that we read and heard of, 
but this one has given better results than any other. When 
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cut bone, and what a sight it is to see the little fellows tum- 
ble over each other for these bits of Bone. For green food 
before grass begins to grow we use cabbage leaves, cut up 
fine, also lettuce leaves. 

As soon as we find that the chicks prefer to roost on the 
brooder than to stay inside at night, we remove the brooder 
and place at the back of the house two small roosts. We 
then change the clover that has been used for scratching, 
and replace it with clean material. When the chicks are 
large enough so that we can distinguish the sex, we separate 
them, placing the pullets on one part of the farm and the 
cockerels on another, giving each free range, a privilege 
which they do not fail to use. About that time we begin to 
feed three times a day, the same as we do the breeding 
stock. The band used on the chicks when taken from the 
incubator, being only a flat ring of aluminum, we are able 
to enlarge to suit the growing size of the chick’s leg until 
now. We now remove this band and replace it by a perma- 
nent band, always giving to each chick the same number. 
They are weighed and all the details entered in our book. 


Photographic View of the Dr. Bricanlt Combination Laying-Breeding House. 


two weeks old we add a little cracked wheat and pin-head 
oatmeal to the millet seed, which we scatter in the litter as 
before, still continuing the bread every three hours as be- 
fore. We feed five times a day during the first two weeks; 
four times a day until eight weeks old, then three times a 
day for the breeding stock. 


When two weeks old we reduce the heat in the brooder 
to 85 degrees; at one month old to 75 degrees, then gradu- 
ally to 70 until they are well feathered out. At four weeks 
old we use whole grain and begin to feed a little cracked 
corr. We aim to give our chicks exercise from the first day. 
The floor of the brooder house is coarse sand. This we also 
cover with green cut clover, and into this we throw all the 
grain. They soon learn to scratch and the way they make 
the clover fly is amusing. The more they scratch the 
healthier they will be. After the first two weeks we open 
the sliding windows to the yards and let them out. If any 
snow covers the ground we sweep it away for a few feet and 
let them go. We continue this way of feeding until six 
weeks old, when we discontinue the bread and replace it 
with a mash (given at night) composed of one-third corn 
meal, two-thirds bran with about five per cent of animal 
meal scalded. ‘Three times a week we begin to feed a little 


We weigh them again October 1, before placing them in the 
breeding pens. 
Egg Producing Ration. 


The question of what to feed for best results has kept 
us awake many a night. After feeding a very narrow ration 
and also a very wide ration we came to the conclusion by 
observing the results of both methods that a ration analyz- 
ing 1:4 gave us the best results with Wyandottes. We are 
firm believers in as large a variety of foods as possible for 
best results. Green food in winter must be given with a 
liberal hand. Animal food is absolutely necessary, for you 
cannot get eggs without it. We believe in corn, but not 
corn alone. Cut clover we very much believe in, and should 
not think of going without it. We want to feed our hens 
with as cheap a ration as possible consistent with the largest 
egg yield. No doubt our method of feeding can be improved 
on, and we should much like to do so. We buy the best 
grains on the market, and all the hard grain is fed in litter 
six inches deep. For grain we use wheat, oats, barley, corn 
and buckwheat. 

We have adopied feeding the mash at night, and while 
we doubt if this manner of feeding has improved the egg 
yield we continue to do so first because it has not given us 
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worse results, also because it cheapens the ration, and be- 
cause it is much less work. Our mash at this season of the 
year is composed as follows: Bran, 20 pounds; ground oats, 
20 pounds; ground barley, 15 pounds; corn meal, 15 pounds; 
buckwheat middlings, 10 pounds; linseed meal, 10 pounds; 
meat meal, 10 pounds. We prepare the mash by boiling 
about one-quarter the quantity of clover to what we use of 
the ground grains. To this we add the animal meal, about 
one-eighth to one-quarter of an ounce to each hen. When 
this is boiling we add the meals. We stir the whole to the 
proper consistency. We like the mash to be just a little 
“sticky.” Three days in the week we use vegetables, cut 
up in small pieces and boiled, for the mash instead of 
clover. On the days we feed cut bone we feed only one- 


eighth of an ounce of meat meal per hen and all the cut 
bone they will eat. 

In each pen is a large trough in which the mash is fed. 
This trough is long enough to permit of all the birds eating 
Every month we weigh our birds and any that 


at one time. 


9 


U1 


which a less careful poultryman will not, but no matter how 
well we understand this difficult part of the work, and no 
maiter how careful we are in making use of our knowledge 
in this direction, it will be observed that in every flock of 
pullets raised, fed and cared for in the same manner and 
under the same conditions, that several will lay almost 
double the number of eggs that others will in the same pen. 
With bvi 
born with this valuable trait, and it is by breeding from 
these heavy layers that we the average egg 
yield of our flock. Breeding systematically and persistently 
from our heaviest layers will develop a strain of layers 
which will pay us generously for our work. No other 
method will give us as good results. 


few exceptions, these large egg producers were 


can increase 


Trap Nests Necessary. 


In order to follow this system of breeding it will be 
found of absolute necessity to ascertain the number of eggs 


each hen lays. Fortunately we have at our disposition the 


White Wyandotte Cockerels and Pullets Bred from a 221 Kge Hen by Dr 


is found overweight is put in a spare pen and dieted for a 
few days. When only the male bird is found too heavy we 
close him up in the laying room while the hens are eating 
the mash, and allow him to eat only the hard grain in the 


litter. All our pens are piped and the stock has constant 
access to clean, fresh water, cool in warm weather and 
warmed ip cold weather. 
Our bill of fare is arranged as follows: 

Morning. Noon. Night 
Monday .. . .. Wheat. Cabbage, Oats. Mash. 
Tuesday .. .... ..Barley. Mangels, Cut Bone. Mash. 
Wednesday .. .Corn. Cabbage, Wheat. Mash. 
Rhaursday Sea., ....Oats. Boiled Clover. Buckwheat. 
Friday .... .... ..Cut Bone. Mangels, Barley. Mash. 
Saturday ..Wheat. Cabbage, Oats. Mash. 
Sunday .. Barley. Cut Bone. Wheat. 


If at any meal the hens do not seem to be hungry, we 
make a note of that pen and feed only a small quantity at 
the next meal. If they still seem to lack their usual appe- 
tite we omit one meal. We aim to be very regular in the 
time of feeding, in fact we believe this small point is very 
important. 

By preperly feeding our hens, we can obtain results 


Bricault 


automatic nest which will help us to accomplish this accu- 
rately. This valuable addition to the practical poultryman’s 
needs has been severely criticised by some, but its advan- 
tages cannot be overlooked and no real progress can be 
made without its use. By placing these trap nests in the 
pens it will be an easy matter to distinguish the best layers 
from the poorest. The members of the flock that do not lay 
enough eggs to pay a profit should be disposed of to the 
butcher. 

You can overcome the greatest drawbacks to trap nests 
by putting in the pens half as many nests as there are 
layers and placing them on a platform twenty inches above 
the floor. By this arrangement the work is reduced to a 
minimum and the hens have the advantage of using the 
whole floor space. By this plan you ean gather the eggs 
with more ease and at a saving of fifty per cent in time, as 
compared with nests that are under the drop boards. With 
this number of nests in the pens there will be no need of 
visiting them oftener than four times a day. 


Keeping the Records. 


When your pens are equipped as advised above, the next 
thing to do is to place a leg band around one leg of each hen. 
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These leg bands can be stamped with a number, letter, or 
both, then you are ready to begin record keeping. As you 
go the rounds of the nests, you release the hens confined 
in them, note their numbers on the leg bands, and mark each 
egg, or enter it at once on record sheets kept for the pur- 
pose. You may find some customers who object to having 
anything written on the eggs they buy; many grocers and 
merchants object to this. The only remedy is to enter the 
numbers on the egg record sheet, or on a small slate carried 
around by the attendant, and, later, enter them on the egg 
If the eggs are wanted for hatching, it will 
then become necessary to mark each egg. 

There is no need of. complicated record keeping. The 
record sheets on which are written the number of each hen, 
and the dates on which she lays, checked off, and a small 
book are all that are required. Every page of this book is 
ruled off in three sections, and in each of these is entered 
the number of one hen, her record, her dam’s record, and 
her sire’s dam’s record; also the number of each chick 
hatched from her eggs. When a chick dies, the letter D is 
written across its number. When we are ready to begin 
hatching each hen’s eggs are incubated separately under a 


record sheets. 


breeding you can improve your egg yield quicker than by 
selection. But be very careful to sele@t only the most vig- 
orous and healthiest individuals from your few best layers. 

We will suppose you have just such a hen with a large 
egg record. You can mate her to her most vigorous and 
best developed son, and in this same pen you may also put 
the hens which have given you the largest number of eggs. 
The following year you can mate one of these inbred cock- 
erels to the pullets bred by the first cockerel, but out of the 
other hens—they will be half sisters. Of course, you will 
always pick out your highest record hens ito mate to these 
choice breeders. 

Yeu will be pleased with egg records of the pullets bred 
from this Jast mating. The majority will be excellent lay- 
ers, and will be the very best of breeders. If you have been 
careful to select only vigorous birds and the best layers in 
your matings, you will notice very soon a great improve- 
ment in the average egg yield. You can then use these in- 
bred cockerels on unrelated hens, but only on the good lay- 
ers. and then follow up as before. 

Great productiveness in our hens is a trait which can 
be easily fixed by breeding. The principles governing our 


Interior View of a Corner of the Dr. Bricault Poultry House, Showing Trap Nests. 


hen or placed in a compartment of a pedigree tray in the 
incubator. When the chicks are hatched each one is marked 
by placing around one of its legs a small leg band. As they 
grow older these bands are changed for larger ones. 


Mating for Egg Production. 


One of the most important points in mating your pen 
for egg production, is the selection of the male birds, for we 
lean to the belief that it is through her sons that a great 
layer transmits her qualities. Use none but well developed, 
vigorous sons of your very best layers. Another equally im- 
portant thing in selecting your breeders, is vigor. Choose 
only the most vigorous hens and cockerels. Vigor is the 
outward sign of a strong constitution, and a good layer must 
be strong and vigorous to enable her to digest and assimilate 
the food necessary to lay a large number of eggs. By thus 
selecting each year the most vigorous descendants of your 
best layers, you will intensify both these qualities in your 
strain and produce layers that will lay more eggs than their 
ancestors did. 

When you have arrived at this period of your breeding 
operations, that is, when by a few years of this systematic 
breeding you have fixed vigor, and a good egg record in your 
strain, you can profitably practice some inbreeding. By in- 


breeding are the same as those which apply to all other 
classes of animal breeding; it is only the application that 
differs. With the fancier it is feathers; with us it is eggs; 
both can be developed to perfection by the same principles 
of breeding. There is nothing to prevent you, if you so 
desire, from improving both the egg yield and exhibition 
points of your strain, but the progress will be much slower. 
The results, however, will be more pleasing in the end. To 
us this question of breeding layers is a most fascinating one 
and it is one which offers more real advantages to the inter- 
ested poultryman than would be believed at first. Breeding 
from our best layers systematically is, to our way of think- 
ing, the only sure way of increasing the profits. 


New Style Laying-Breeding House. 


Several years’ use of the ‘open scratching-shed’’ house 
made us appreciate the full value of fresh air as an impor- 
tant factor in keeping our breeding stock in the best of 
health, resulting in more fertile eggs, and in stronger chicks, 
more easily raised. With all its many good points, this style 
of house has many disadvantages, especially for our cold cli- 
mate, which one would like to have eliminated. We were 
also familiar with the closed house and knew its many faults, 
Hence, in building our new house we knew what ‘to avoid 
and what improvements to make. The result was the house 


illustrated herewith, which we believe to be the best one yet 
devised in which to keep our breeding-laying stock. 

We are firm believers in pure air for our hens. We have 
had ample opportunity to note its good effect on egg pro- 
duction; and it is our opinion that much of the failures in 
keeping hens profitably is due to this lack of pure air in the 
poultry house. But strong as we are in our belief of the 
necessity of fresh air we do not believe that our hens should 
be exposed to the discomfort of a cold roosting room. That 
is why we close the doors of our house after sundown dur- 
ing the cold weather and thereby provide them a warm 
room to sleep in. During the day when they are scratching 
in the litter they don’t mind it at all. We noticed in our 
“open shed” that sil the hens would stay there practically 
all the time during the day, even when it was very cold, so 
that the roosting room was practically lost room. 

‘The large door in the 
south front was the sim- 
ple solution to this 
preblem. With correct 
handling, this door al- 
lows us to give the hens 
all the pure air possible, 
during the day, and 
when the house has 
been so ventilated in 
daytime, it contains all 
the pure air 
from the time it is 
closed at night until it 
is opened the next 
morning. Of course dur- 
ing mild weather the 
upper part is left open 
and the cloth curtain 
inserted in the opening 
for the night; the same 
thing is done during a 
very stormy day. On 
cold, bright days this 
curtain is omitted. If 
not too windy on these 
cold days the whole 
door is opened, and the 
sun just covers the 
whole floor of the house. 
How the hens like this 
can only be appreciated 
by going from pen to 
pen and noting their 
contented appearance as they stretch out in all manners all 
over the pen. 

The pens, which are 10x12, accommodate 
twelve to fifteen females and one male. It will cost less 
than the open-shed house, and no more than the closed 
house, over which it has so many advantages, that those 
using the closed house would never return to that style if 
they once tried this one, for if Combines all the essentials 
necessary to 2 successful poultry house. 


needed 


will easily 


Dimensions of the House. 

Our house is teu feet wide, seven and one-half feet high 
in front and five and one-half feet in rear, divided into pens 
10x12. The frame is 2x4 for sills, plates and rafters, and 
2x3 for studding. The sills are laid ten inches from the 
ground on cedar posts sunk two feet in the ground. It is 
boarded up with hemlock boards, first by imbedding the bot- 
tom board four inches in the ground, and having this bottom 


White Plymouth Rocks. 
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board come to cover half the width of the sill, or one inch 
only. ‘Then the upper boarding begins at this point, being 
nailed on the other half of the sill, thus making a tight joint 
at the bottom and avoiding any drafts, a small point, but 
an important one. 

The house is filled inside with gravelly sand up to the 
top of sills, making a dry, warm floor. To make the house 
tight along the back wali near the roof, the rafters are cut 
even with the plates, and boards run up even with top of 
ratters. Then in laying the paper we begin at the back, 
lapping the paper well on the roof boards. Then a course 
of shingles is nailed on this, and another on this one to 
break joints. Then the roof paper is laid over the shingles, 
letting these project about six inches from the back wall, to 
allow them to carry the water away from the building. The 
paper on the back wall is laid vertically, and lapped about 
three inches; the root 
paper is laid lengthwise 
of the ‘building and also 
well lapped. 

We first cover the 
boards with a cheap 
grade of building paper; 
over this a thickness of 
Cabot’s quilting is laid, 
then over all the Ne- 
ponset Red Rope Root- 
ing, the whole held 
in place with small 
nails and tin heads, 
which come with the 
paper. These tin heads 
should be painted, when 
they will last for a good 
many years. We prefer 
to nail the paper in this 
manner than to use 
cleats, which we do not 
think as good. 


The South Front. 

The south front con- 
tains a large door 4% 
by 6% feet; also a win- 
dow on each side of it. 
This door is divided in 
two parts, the upper 
part, which is 2% ft. by 
4%, is hinged to the 
plate and swings up 
against the rafters, to which it is secured by two hooks. On 
stormy days, or on mild nights, this upper part of the door 
is opened and a cloth curtain is inserted in its place. The 
lower part of the door is hinged to the side and opens side- 
ways. Behind this lower part of the door is a slot-like 
arrangement into which is slipped the curtain which is used 
in the upper part when this is opened. This cloth curtain 
is simply a 2-inch frame on which is tacked oiled muslin. 
The windows on each side of the door are ordinary 2-sash 
12-light windows, aud can be operated up and down at will. 
In warm weather when the doors all open, also the windows, 
this house is practically an open shed, and the most comfort- 
able place possible for the hens. 

A small opening one foot square was placed near the 
floor, next to the door, to allow the hens the use of the 
yards when it is necessary to close the bottom of the door 
in early fall or during rainy weather. This renders it op- 
tional with the fowls to go out or stay within. 
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Inside Arrangements. 


The divisions between pens are made solid, except the 
doors, which are 2-inch wire netting nailed to 4-inch frames. 
A good fitting door we appreciate very much, and ours were 
made to fit well. They are hinged on double action spring 
hinges and work perfectly. Probably because our doors fit 
well and we use double action hinges we have never felt 
the need of a passageway. Going through the-pens with a 
pail in each hand, it is practically no trouble to push the 
doors open with your foot. But in ninety per cent of the 
poultry houses we have visited we have found very poor 
fitting doors, and no wonder these poultrymen want a hall- 
way to their house. 

Along the back wall 18 inches from the floor is placed 
the drop board; six inches above that two roosts, which are 
2x2, with corners rounded off and laid on the 2-inch side. 
Sixteen inches above the roosts is a row of coops, 30 inches 
in depth running the whole length of the back wall. These 


coops we find very handy for extra males, broody hens, or 
to put in a pair or trio preparatory to ghipping. 

Under the drop boards are the trap nests. We tried the 
nestsonaplatform, but did not like that, because more of the 
hens would not use them than when placed under the plat- 
form. In the division between pens are the drinking ves- 
sels, raised 10 inches from the floor. These are made of gal- 
vanized iron, 14 inches in diameter and 6 inches deep. Next 
to these is a self-feeding box 36 inches long divided into 
three compartments, one for beef scraps, which we always 
keep before our hens; the others contain oyster shell, grit 
and charcoal. 

The floor of each pen is carpeted with clover hay, into 
which all the hard grain is fed. Taken altogether, this 
house as it is to-day is giving us the best of results, and is to 
our way of thinking the most comfortable, practical house 
we have ever used. It combines all the essentials of a prac- 
tical, successful, up-to-date poultry house. 

C. BRICAULT, M. D. V. 


BREEDING IN PAIRS. 


Commence with a Clear Object, and Take Notes by the Way. 


By FRANK W. BREED. 


_N MY opinion, and my experience has warranted me 
in it—one pair is all any amateur or veteran can 
afford to start with, if he is aiming for the top. 
You may go to any noted breeder of good speci- 
mens and ask him how he got his start, and in 
nineteen cases out of twenty he will tell you of a cer- 
tain old hen or cock that put him on the road to success, 
and he can trace all his stock back to this old bird. 

The Light Brahmas were bred up from mystery and ob- 
scurity to the present degree of excellence in this manner. 
The best Golden and Silver Wyandottes in America to-day 
were six years ago embodied in two pairs of fowls of un- 
known parentage. 

The Silver Wyandottes started from a 901% point cock- 
erel, mated to a 92 point hen, and by selecting the best male 
and female each year and mating them respectively to their 
sire and dam, they were raised to their pinnacle of great- 
ness in 1894, when two cockerels scored 94 points each 
alongside of three pullets with scores of 95 points, and these 
values given by no less a man than that veteran and father 
of the score card, Isaac K. Felch,. 


The Goldens set a mark this season, that has never been 
equaled and probably will never be surpassed, at 95, 9414 
and 94 for ceckerels, puliets 951%, 95% and 95 points, and 
these cards made and signed by that peer of all judges, 
Sharp Butterfield. This strain, for we can with justice call 
it nothing else, sprung from a large, clear colored, well 
laced, three-year-old cock mated to a hen of unknown age 
and breeding. The best female from this mating was bred 
back to her sire and the best cockerel to his dam and so on, 
with new blood introduced only once up to this writing, and 


to-day they stand a living witness of what can be done with 
one pair. j 
Begin With a Pair. 

Are not the cases cited above enough to convince us that 
the correct way to begin is with a pair, if we wish to quickly 
and firmly place ourselves at the front? Or will we go 
on breeding from a pen, or two or three pens, of eight to 
ten fowls? In what way can we make any progress by such 
indifferent methods? We can keep no track of the eggs laid 
and consequently no record of the chicks raised, only on the 
side of their sire, and when it comes to our next year’s mat- 
ings, how are we to proceed? We take our best cockerel 
and mate him again with our best females and expect them 
to throw something better than themselves; but, as a rule, 
do they? Is not the male liable to come in with some of his 
unknown dam’s blood, if she is a strong breeder, and bring 
all of our year’s work, so far as this season’s work is con- 
cerned, to naught? 

On the other hand, had we commenced with one pair, 
how would we have fared? Just in this way: We mate a 
cockerel that is the progeny of our best male, bred with his 
daughters, which gives him three-fourths of the blood of his 
sire to transmit his good qualities with, ito a pen of pullets, 
the offspring of our first female bred to her best son. From 
such a mating can we expect anything but good ones, pro- 
vided the pair with which we started were good? Birds 
from such a yard, if not quite up to standard requirements, 
are valueless as breeders when placed alongside of fowls 
from such a mating as first noted. Such stock cannot help 
but produce good ones, for they can only produce just such 
stock as that from which they sprung. 


Nore—We ask the privilege of adding a fact or two to the above excellent advice. Ona visit to Oakland Poultry Farm, Messrs. John C, & Arthur 


Rk. Sharp, proprietors, our attention was directed toa pair of fine Buff Cochins, and Mr. Arthur Sharp remarked: 
This may seem fabulous to many R. P. J. readers, but letit be known that Sharp Brothers, some three or four years ago. 


over $1,000 worth of cockerels.”’ 


“From that pair we sold, last season 


themselves paid an English breeder $500 for a single pair of Buffs. At Oakland Farm they mate up in pairs and trios extensively, yarding together only 
such birds as are, in their experienced judgment, capable of producing improved specimens. They do not sell eggs at any price, and have no time to 
waste in breeding backwards to inferior stock, or of hatching and rearing 90 per cent of inferior fowls in order to secure 10 per cent really choice ones, 
as is so often the case under the prevailing system of mating “10 and 1,”—Ep.] 


, 


LAYERS EGGS 


EXPERIMENT ON FEEDING FOR EGGS. 


At a Cost of Sixty-two Cents per Head for Food a Pen of Four Leghorn Pullets Lay an Average 
of One Hundred and Eighty-two Eggs Each per Year and Show a Profit of Two 
Hundred Per Cent—Feeding Based Upon the Composition of the 
Egg—Comparative Feeding Value of Wheat and Corn. 


(Extracts from a Report by JAMES DRYDEN, Superintendent of the Utah Experiment Farm.) 


NB thing that has been demonstrated, and that 
by the Utah Experiment Station, is that there 
is money in hens. A profit of 200 per cent was 
made on the cost of food during the year. That 
is, a pen of four pullets laid an average of 182 
eggs each during the year, which began and 

ended in November. They were Leghorn pullets. It cost 

during that year 62 cents to feed each pullet; that is, the 

food consumed charged at regular market prices cost 62 

cents. Wheat, which was about half the cost of all the food, 

was charged at 70 cents a bushel. The eggs were sold at 
market priees in Logan. Several months they were ten 

cents a dozen and one month they were 25 cents. The 182 

eggs at those prices were worth $1.88. That is a profit of 

$1.26 per fowl. These results have been confirmed by the 

experiments of the subsequent year, 1897-1898. 

It is safe to say that at the present prices of eggs and 
food, a profit of from $1 to $1.50 on a food cost of 62 eents is 
quite within the reach of intelligent management. I say 
intelligent management. It cannot be done, however, with 
birds that have been bred to the dunghill for several gener- 
ations. It cannot be done with birds that have been bred for 
the show ring for several generations; they must be bred 
for eggs just as the Jersey has been bred for milk. Nor can 
it be done with hens that have iong discarded their teeth. 
The hen after carrying an egg laying business for two years 
has done her part to civilize the world and after that be- 
comes a back number. Neither can the 200 per cent per- 
formance be reached unless the chick is hatched early 
enough in the spring, so that by the end of October or No- 
vember she is ready for business. 

What to feed is probably the most difficult of the many 
problems in successful poultry culture. In studying the 
question of feeding we ought to begin by studying the egg, 
just as a manufacturer of a good plow knows exactly what 
materials are necessary for the completed plow before he 
begins work on the raw material. The hen is an egg fac- 
tory, and we must put the right kind of raw material into 
that factory if we expect to get eggs from it. We should 


study the composition of the egg. The egg has a composi- 
tion. We must not forget that. It is composed of several 
constituents; we must not forget that, either. A great many 
people do forget it, however. From the way they feed the 
hen they seem to tiink it contains only one chemical com- 
pound. Many a man feeds the hen one variety of food, and 
if he does not get an egg by feeding on such a ration he de-- 
elares there is no money in hens. Then he goes back to 
sheep farming and hog raising, cow farming and politics, 
and of course that is a good way back. ” 

But let us return to the composition of the egg; let us’ 
talk of the composition of the egg, and then draw some con- 
clusions as to how to feed for eggs. An average egg will 
weigh two ounces; of that, 10.81 per cent is shell, 32.47 per 
cent is yolk, and 56.42 per cent is white, according to a Cal- 
ifornia analysis. The shell is nearly all lime, or carbonate 
of lime. The yolk is composed of 50 per cent water, 15.5 per 
cent protein and 32.4 per cent fat, and about 1 per cent min- 
eral matter. Of the white, 86.48 per cent is water—a very 
cheap commodity, 12.07 per cent protein, .23 per cent fat, 
and .34 per cent mineral matter, of the total weight of the 
egg 65 per cent is water. More than an ounce of water, 
therefore, is stored away in every egg. 

Of course, that does not mean that she must drink that 
amount of water, for a certain percentage of all poultry food 
is water. For instance, in wheat there is between 10 and 11 
per cent water; in other words, a hundred pounds of wheat 
contains 10 to 11 pounds of water. So, if a bran mash is fed, 
about half of that is water. By a little figuring we discover 
that the egg contains a quarter of an ounce of protein. How 
is the hen going to obtain that protein, supposing she is fed, 
as she very often is fed, on wheat and water? 


Wheat as a Food. 


Now there is in wheat about 12 per cent of protein, or 
12 ounces of protein in a hundred ounces of wheat. Sup- 
posing the hen weighs four pounds and that she eats four 
ounces of wheat a day—which she probably would not do 
very long. Supposing, further, that it takes three of those 
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ounces of wheat to maintain the body, there is one ounce 
left. which the hen is very willing to convert into an egg. 
In one ounce of wheat there is just .12 ounce of protein, and 
we have seen that the egg contains .24 ounce or practically 
one-quarter of an ounce of protein. So that there is just 
half enough protein in one ounce of wheat to make an egg. 
If the hen, however, were inclined to lay an egg-only every 
other day, she could make half the egg with it and wait till 
the next day to get the requisite amount to furnish protein 
for the other half. An egg every other day is not so bad. 
But the egg contains something else besides protein. It 
contains .23 of an ounce of fat, or nearly as much fat as pro- 
tein, not quite. Now that same ounce of wheat from which 
we got just half encugh protein to make the egg contains 12 
of an ounce of carbohydrates and .02 of an ounce of fat, or 
say three-quarters of an ounce of carbohydrates and fat, or 
just three times as much as the egg contains of fat. You see 
what a quandary you put the hen into by feeding a straight 
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wheat ration. 
make the egg and three times as much carbohydrates and 
What is the hen going to do about it? 


Honesty has been so bred into her 


You give her just half enough protein to 
fat as are necessary. 
She is an honest hen. 
through all the centuries that she could not make an egg as 
some of the human bipeds make the filled cheese. She could 
not, if she would, take some of the surplus carbohydrates 
and fill them into the places where the protein ought to be. 
If you could by some means induce her to eat an ounce more 
of wheat she would then have the requisite amount of pre- 
tein, but she would then have six times as much carbohy- 
In that case five-sixths of 
the carbohydrates must be either wasted, or the protein di- 
verted into other channels. 


drates and fat as is necessary. 
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But what about the shell? In the ounce of wheat there 
is only half as much shell material as@is necessary for the 
egg. Like protein, there is a deficiency of just one-half. So 
that, in this ration of wheat alone, there is, in technical 
feeding language, a lack of balance. There is too much of 
one element and too little of another. There is too much of 
the fat-producing elements and too little of the protein and 
lime. What the hen does with the food in such a case is 
pretty much of a problem. But it can safely be said, and 
there is practical experience enough to bear out the state- 
ment, that she will refuse to make eggs. Wheat has what is 
called a wide nutritive ratio, one of about one of protein to 
9.5 of carbohydrates, whereas profitable egg production calls 
for a ration of about 1 of protein to 4 of carbohydrates. 


Corn as a Food. 


Corn has a 
ratio than wheat and more disastrous 
would naturally follow an exclusive 
corn ration than a wheat ration. 

The only thing for the breeder to do is to 
feed some other kind or kinds of food that are 
known to be rich in protein. Bran is such a 
food. It has a ratio of about 1 to 3.8, but 
enough of it cannot be fed with wheat or corn 
to balance the ration properly. It is all right 
to feed a little of it, for the hen likes a variety. 
Some other food must be added which is still 
richer in pretein, such as lean meat. Cotton- 
seed meal is also rich in protein, so is dried 
blood. which is nearly all protein. But the 
question of poultry foods and their composi- 
tion is too large a question to enter into a full 
disenssion of here. Professor Jaffa, of the 
University of California, recommends the fol- 
lowing standard rations for fowls: For 1,000 
pounds of laying hens, of about three to four 
jounds average weight, the food requirement 
per day would be from 65 to 70 pounds of total 
food, or about 52 pounds of water free 
food, containing 9 pounds of digestible protein, 
or flesh-formers, 4 pounds of fat and about 20 
pounds of carbohydrates or starchy material. 
Per hen the amount would be 34% ounces of 


This is true also of corn, only more so. 
wider 
results 


total food, 2% ounces of water free 
food and .48 ounces of flesh-formers, and 


about 1.2 ounces of fat and heat producers. 

For one.thousand pounds live weight of hens whose 
weight averages about 6 pounds, the food requirements per _ 
day would be 40 to 50 pcunds of total food, containing 34 
pounds of abselutely dry matter, which should comprise 6 
pounds of digestible protein, 14 pounds of carbohydrates 
and 2 pounds of fat. If we calculate this for the individuai 
fowl we would have 4% ounces of total food, 54% ounces 
dry matter, with .58 ounces of protein or flesh-formers and 
1.54 ounces of fat-formers and ‘heat producers. At the Utah 
Station we are now running a series of feeding experiments 
and at the end of the year we hope to arriye at something 
definite in regard to rations, how much to feed, what to 
feed, and how to feed. 

JAMES DRYDEN. 


|The value of this experiment is undeniable, but the reader must not assume that corn is more valuable than wheat as a food for laying fowls 


simply because the wide ration in the experiment gave better results than the narrow ration. 


By reference to the tables given it will be seen that the 


narrow ration contained an excessive quantity of bran and middlings, neither of which are particularly digestible nor nutritious, while the wide ration 


contained a considerable quantity of wheat 
than one that contains less nutrition. 


The experiment therefore simply illustrates the fact that a well balanced ration of nutritious food is better 
It cannot be successfully argued by the force of this experiment that corn is better than wheat, for the so- 
called corn ration contained about half as much wheat as the wheat ration 


The experiment proves that a variety of well balanced mutritious food is 


the best ration that can be fed,and that we cannot judge altogether by its bare ratio.—EDITOR.] 


PRODUCING AN EFARLY MOULT. 


Experiment on Feeding Intended to Hasten the Moult and So Prepare Fowls for Winter Laying 
How the Fowls Were Fed—Comiparative Results. 


By J. H. STEWART and HORACE ATWOOD, of the West Virginia University Experiment Station. 


HEN: a specialty is made of producing winter eggs 
it is of much importance to have the hens shed 
their feathers early in the fall so that the new 
plumage may be grown before cold weather begins. 
In case moulting is much delayed the production 

of the new coat of feathers in cold weather is such a drain 
on the vitality of the fowls that few if any eggs are pro- 
duced until spring, while if the moult takes place early in 
the season the fowls begin winter in good condition and with 
proper housing and feeding may be made to lay 
during the entire winter. 

A few years ago Mr. Henry VanDreser pro- 
posed a way whereby fowls may be caused to 
moult as early in the fall as is desirable. Briefly 
this method consists in withholding food either 
wholly or in part for a few days, which stops 
egg production and reduces the weight of the 
fowls, and then feeding heavily on a ration suit- 
able for the formation of the feathers and the 
general building up of the system. 

Theexperiment designed to study this method 
was begun Aug. 5, 1902, with two pens of Rhode 
Island Reds, and two pens of White Leghorns, 
about two years old. One pen each of Rhode 
Isiand Reds and White Leghorns received no 
food for thirteen days except what they could 
pick up in their runs, which had been sown to oais 
in the spring. These runs are fifteen feet wide and one 
hundred feet long and nearly all the oats had been 
picked from the heads before the beginning of the experi- 
ment. The other two lots of fowls were fed as usual on 
mash, beef scraps, corn, wheat, and oats. After the ex- 
piration of the thirteen days all four lots of fowls were 
fed liberally. Each lot of fowls contained twenty hens and 
two cocks. 
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The following table shows the number of eggs produced. 
during the first thirty days after the beginning of the test: 


Lot. | How Fed. Eggs Produced 


Breed. g 
1. ../Rhode Island Reds|Fed Continuously 75 
AT Cie Rhode Island Reds|No Food _ 7 
Sierras \White Leghorns |Fed Continuously 72 
EROSERG {White Leghorns |No Food 25 


Feathers upon Droppings Board; Illustrating the Moulting of Fowls Fed Ordinarily- 


Lots two and four ceased laying entirely on the seventh 
day of the test. 

Thirty days after the test began the “no food” pen of 
Rhode Island Reds had practically a complete coat of new 
feathers, had begun to lay, and within a week from that 
time one-half of the hens were laying regularly, while the 
other lot of Rhode Island Reds were just beginning to 
moult, and the egg production had dropped down to two or 
three eggs per day. Both lots of White Leghorns were @ 

trifle slower in moulting than the Rhode Island 


Feathers upon Droppings Board; Illustrating the Moulting of Fowls Fed Specially to 
Hasten the Moult. 


Reds, but otherwise the treatment affected them 
in a similar way. For ten days, beginning Aug- 
ust 19, the droppings boards in the two White 
Leghorn houses were not cleaned. At the ex- 
piration of this time photographs were taken 
and the plates show the great accumulation of 
feathers from the “no food” lot of fowls, and the 
relatively small amount of feathers which had 
been shed by the other lot. 


Summary. 


Mature hens, which are fed very sparingly 
for about two weeks and then receive a rich 
nitrogenous ration, moult more rapidly and with 
more uniformity, and enter the cold weather of 
winter in better condition than similar fowls 
fed continually during the moulting period on 
an egg producing ration. 


PRODUCING EGGS AT MINIMUM COST. 


Digestible Nutrients Which Should be Fed to Laying Stock to Furnish the Chemical Constituents 
of the Egg and Maintain the Hen in Health and Activity—Properties 
of Protein and Nitrogenous Materials. 


By JAMES R. COVERT, of the United States Experiment Station, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“SS COLD weather approaches and the marketabil- 
ity of eggs increases, the problem of how to 
increase the yield of that toothsome article be- 
comes interesting. The veteran, the amateur, 
and the good housewife vie with each other in 
an endeavor to compound a ration which shall produce the 
maximum yield of eggs at a minimum food cost. The pub- 
lic is awakening to a realization of the food value of the 
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egg. More attention is given the subject of feeding, and the 
agricultural press are devoting more space to articles on 
poultry. Some of the Experiment Stations are investigating 
and throwing light in many hitherto dark corners. Their 
conclusions in many cases closely coincide with the teach- 
ings of experience and show conclusively that correct feed- 
ing is both a science and an art. 

If to the sum total of the chemical constituents in the 
eggs produced during a given season, we add the materials 
required to maintain the hen in health and activity, we have 
approximately the amount of digestible nutrients which 
should be present in her food. As we all know, the digesti- 
ble nutrients in food articles vary in amount and quality 
and some breeds of chickens return a greater profit in eggs 
for the food consumed than others. This article, however, 
is confined to the subject of rations which must be prepared 
with due regard to the purposes for which the chickens are 
kept. Thus if we desire to produce flesh we must feed a 
ration richer in flesh forming ingredients than if we were 
feeding for eggs. which require nitrogenous materials. Re- 
ports of digestion experiments with fowls are seldom met 
with, presumably because they are not often undertaken. 
The public should take an interest in the matter and de- 
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mand of those expert in the determination of feeding prob- 
lems the solution of this question. 

It is assumed that the nutritive ratio for the laying hen 
and the milch cow should be approximately the same. Their 
products closely resemble each other, but their relative 
actnal cost makes milk usually much the cheaper food arti- 
cle for man, especially in the larger cities. The German 
feeding standard for a milch cow calls for 15.4 pounds total 
nutritive substance in the digestible portion 
of her food, these nutritive substances tc be 
proportioned as follows: Protein, 2.5 pounds; 
carbohydrates, 12.5 pounds, and ether extract, 
or fat, 0.4 pound. This gives a nutritive ratio 
of 1:5.4. In other words, to every pound of pro- 
tein there are 5.4 pounds of nitrogenous mate- 
rials. The nutritive ratio may be determined by 
multiplying the ether extract by 2.2, adding to 
this product the carbohydrates, and dividing 
by the protein. Each pound of fat or ether 
extract is assumed to have a feeding equiva- 
lent of 2. Z pounds carbohydrates. The author 
has been unable to find the reports of any 
experiments determining the amounts of these 
materials necessary for fowls. For want of 
definite information on several points he is 
unable to do the subject justice, but with many 
apologies and a few misgivings, he will at- 
tempt to formulate a ration which shall be 
practicable for the farmer. 

It is usual to feed a ration of soft foods 
in the morning, with a whole grain ration 
at night. We will suppose we have our 
choice of the following feed stuffs: Bran, corn meal, 
ground oats, oil cake, cottonseed meal, beef and blood 
meal, red clover hay, skim milk, with oats, rye, wheat and 
corn for a whole grain ration. The following table gives 
the digestible nutrients found in 100 pounds of each of these 
and a few other articles: 

PERCENTAGE DIGESTIBLE MATTER IN AMERICAN FEEDING STUFFS. 


Crude Carbohy- Ether 

FEEDING STUFF. Protein. drates. Extract. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Red Cloyer Hays maceiernice 6.5 34.9 1.6 
Alfalfa velar <eore s terete eters 7.6 7.8 1.3 
Cowpea: Hayt..s- seen secre 8.1 37.3 as cf 
BOtatoOes eis scoters a suieietee mee 1.4 16.1 0.0 
Gorn(average))) .jnreeecine dol 62.7 4.2 
Wheat (average)...... 9.3 55.8 1.8 
Rey Cyserjetccsieieiniee efeeivitcomre 8.3 65.5 ez 
Oats tees... Oa See 9.1 44.7 4.1 
Bram: grteresshe cisveic aiwetarcitle . 12.6 44.1 2.9 
Middlangsi ).tisscrteaetee ZZ 47.2 2.9 
Cottonseed Meal........... 36.9 18.1 12.3 
Linseed Meal........ sate Hi ferF 31.8 2.7 
DRLEU aE lOOM an 527 nee 59.1 0.0 2.3 
Meatesctapsnine. = nse 68.4 0.3 HSE 
Skinless ce eA Sigil 4.7 0.8 
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For convenience we will mix 250 pounds of soft food at 
a time, selecting as an experimental ration 100 pounds bran, 
60 pounds corn meal, 50 pounds ground oats, 25 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, 25 pounds beef and blood meal (assuming the 
latter to be composed of equal parts of blood and meat 
scraps). These quantities, by reference to the foregoing 
table, are seen to contain the following amounts of digesti- 
ble nutrients: Protein, 45.34 pounds; carbohydrates, 101.90 
pounds; ether extract of fat, 11.51 pounds. The nutritive 
ratio we find is 1:2.8, while the German standard for a milch 
cow is 1:5.4. Therefore, to balance the ratio we must select 
some material rich in carbohydrates and fat. 
In selecting clover hay, we secure a high 
percentage of carbohydrates and at the 
same time by properly preparing and mix- 
ing the clover with the morning mash we are 
able to furnish what closely approximates 
green food. Fifty pounds of red clover hay, 
added to our ration, raises the nutritive ra- 
tion to about 1:3.00. 

When skim milk is at hand, a very prof- 
itable use can be made of it by mixing the 
soft food with it. A quart of skim milk 
weighs about two and a half pounds. By add- 
ing in the feeding period an aggregate of one 
hundred pounds of milk we make it very pal- 
atable but lower the nutritive ratio to 1:2.76. 
This we will accept for our morning mash, é 
feeding what each fowl will clean up quickly. For our whole 
grain ration, we may select corn, wheat or rye, as they are all 
relatively rich in nitrogenous materials and will help bal- 


ance the ration. We will select corn to scatter in the litter 
in the evening. If we use two hundred pounds in connec- 
tion with the two hundred and fifty pounds of soft feed, our 
nutritive ratio will stand 1:4.8—still somewhat narrower 
than the standard, but very practicable. 

The relative amount of grain and soft food used varies 
with different individuals, some using more and others less. 
The nutritive ratio, however, should conform more closely 
to the standard than the average ration does if best results 
are desired. The experimental ration outlined above is not 
intended as a criterion, but simply to show how the differ- 
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ent factors are obtained. Theoretically it would be better 
for the growing chick than the laying hen. 
JAMES R. COVERT. 


EGG PRODUCTION INFLUENCED BY FOOD. 


An Experiment on the Feeding of Corn and Wheat; Cut Green Bone and Animal Meal—Vege- 
table Versus Animal Foods—The Use of Condition Powders. 


By WILLIAM P. BROOKS, Professor of Agriculture of the Hatch Experiment Station. 


T IS the purpose of this article to bring to the at- 
tention of the public the results of several ex- 
periments carried out under my direction at the 
Hatch experiment Station during the past five 
years, which it is believed are worth the con- 

sideration of all who keep fowls for eggs. These experi- 

ments have been directed to the elucidation of but a few of 

the many questions which present themselves to every il- 

telligent person who cares for hens, and this article, which 

will be based upon the results of our own work, makes no 
pretense to being a comprehensive paper upon the subject. 

The questions which we have attempted to throw light 
upon have been the following: 

1. The relative value of vegetable as compared with 
animal foods as sources of the albuminoids (nitrogenous or 
flesh forming part) of food. 

2. A comparison of dried animal or flesh meal with 
fresh cut bone as foods for laying hens. 

5. The value of condition powders as an ingredient in 
the food of hens. 

4, The relative value of dried clover rowen and fresh 
cabbage as winter feeds. 


5. The influence of the presence of a cock with hens 
upon egg production. 

6. A comparison of a less with a more nitrogenous ra- 
tion (in effect a study of the relative value of a mixture of 
feeds containing a large amount of corn and corn meal with 
one containing wheat, wheat shorts, and gluten meals in 
large quantity). 

An earnest effort has been made in planning and carry- 
ing out these experiments to eliminate all disturbing influ- 
ences—to insure, in short, in every instance perfect fair- 
ness, perfect equality in all conditions other than the one 
variation in feed or treatment which constituted the subject 
of experiment. It is to be feared that in many of the pri- 
vate experiments which have been carried out such equality 
in conditions has not always been secured. The one feed 
or treatment is tried during one part of the year—another 
during some other period—or perhaps even, one method of 
feeding has been the subject of experiment one year; an- 
other method some later year. It must be evident that under 
these conditions results cannot fairly be compared. Every 
variation, save the one under trial, must be eliminated if 
results are to have much value. 
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Attention is called to this matter—not as.a reproach to 
the practical man; he is rather entitled to all honor for the 
many valuable discoveries he has made. Under the condi- 
tions under which he works, under the urgent necessity 
usually existing to make his business financially successful, 
it is rather to be wondered that his experiments have been 
even so well carried out as has been the case. No! not then, 
in criticism of the practical man, but rather to explain why 
it is that exact knowledge is still wanting upon many ques- 
tions of great importance is attention called to the matter. 

In what measure we have secured suitable conditions 
for just comparisons in our experiments will be apparent 
from the brief statement which follows: 

1. Houses—In every instance where two pens of fowls 
have been compared they have occupied separate detached 
houses precisely similar in every dimension and detail of 
construction and with the same aspect and exposure. Each 
house has two rooms, a roosting and laying room, 10x12 feet, 
and a scratching shed 8x10 feet in size. The former has two 
windows of the ordinary size; the latter is open to the south 
in ail but the most extremely cold or stormy weather. It 
may be closed by folding doors, each with glass windows. 
In this shed is scattered eight or ten inches of cut straw. 
With each house is connected a yard containing 1,200 square 
feet and of this the fowls have always had free run. 

2. Care and Cleanliness—The utmost regularity 
care and feeding has always been observed in every particu- 
lar; droppings have always been promptly removed and 
Suitable measures taken to keep down vermin. , 

8. The Fowls—In every experiment the fowls in the 
two coops under comparison have been of the same breed 
and age; and of the same origin and past treatment in each 
coop. In preparing for experiments we first place all the 
fowls together, then take at random one for the first coop, 
next a fowl as nearly like the first in every particular as can 
be found in the lot for the second coop; and so on to the 
end. In other words, the fowls are matched in pairs as 
closely as possible and one of each pair goes into each of the 
two pens which are to be compared. In most cases we have 
raised our own experiment stock; but in some instances we 
have purchased it. We have used fowls of the following 
breeds: Light Brahma, Barred Plymouth Rock, White 
Wyandotte and Black Minorca. We have not attempted a 
comparison of breeds. 


4. Feeding—Our custom has been to feed a warm mash 
early in the morning; to scatter some whole grain in the 
straw of the scratching shed at noon, and to give more 
whole grain also in the straw of the shed about an hour be- 
fore sunset. The aim has been to give all that the fowls 
would eat with a relish; but to make them work for the 
whole grain. The quantities fed have been determined by 
the judgment of the feeder: but an exact account of kinds 
and amounts of feeds has been kept and these feeds have 
been subjected to analysis. They have been sound and of 
good average quality. Artificial grit, shells and pure water 
have been kept always at hand. 
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Albuminoids— Vegetable Versus Animal. 

The opinion is ordinarily held that in order to procure 
a satisfactory egg yield hens must be given some animal 
food, and this is stated to be necessary in order that the 
ration may be sufficiently nitrogenous.. There are vege- 
table substances now available, however, which are so rich 
in albuminoids that a ration nitrogenous enough to meet 
all requirements can be made up by their use. 

Among these the soy bean in the one case and cotton 
seed and linseed meals in the other were selected for com- 
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parison with meat meal in the two experiments which we 
earried out upon this question in 1895. 

The soy bean was ground into a fine Meal, which is even 
richer than the ordinary meat meals, as is shown by the 


table: 
Soy bean meal, moisture........:.... Secitiocsee liso per cent 
Meat meal, Moisture... AMeeract- ares cee ores: - 00% 13.68 per cent 


Composition of Dry Matter,Soy Bean Meal and Meat Meal. 


Albuminoids. Fat. Carbohydrates. 
Soy bean meal, per cent...34.37 16.38 45.22 
Meat meal, per cent...... 35.98 8.31 0.00 


In both experiments the fowls received a variety of 
other foods, but the nutritive ratio was kept substantially 
the same for the two coops under comparison. The foods 
used in the first experiment in addition to the Soy bean 
meal were cut alfalfa, wheat, oats, and middlings in the 
one coop: in the other, boiled potatoes, ground clover, 
wheat, wheat middlings and cut bone. 

In the second experiment the supplementary feeds were 
wheat, oats, bran and middlings for the vegetable coop and 
wheat, oats, wheat meal, bran and linseed meal for the ani- 
mal food coop. 

The number of fowls in a coop was twenty. The first 
experiment lasted sixty-four days, December 9th to Febru- 
ary 12th. The other one hundred and fifty-three days, Jan- 
uary Ist to October 31st. The results were decidedly favor- 
able to the animal food. The egg yields, however, were 
small in both cases. 


Animal Meal Versus Cut Bone. 


We have now carried through five experiments compar- 
ing the dry flesh meal with fresh cut bone. At the outset 
our practice was to give the bone by itself. This practice 
we soon gave up as it was found that the amount of bone 
eaten by the different fowls was very uneven and not infre- 
quently individuals obtained sufficient to purge them seri- 
ously. In all these experiments we have used a variety of 
foods and have endeavored to keep the nutritive ratio sub- 
stantially the same in the two coops under comparison. 

Two of our experiments have given results slightly 
favorable to the bone in number of eggs; one a result 
slightly favorable to animal meal; and two, the two last, 
which have been most carefully carried out, have given re- 
sults most decisiveiy favorable to the animal meal. The 
latter has invariably been found the safer food even when 
the bone is fed in the mash. Some fowls invariably scratch 
and obtain more than their share. Such fowls suffer from 
diarrhoea, which sometimes proves fatal, and always, of 
course, lessens the cgg production for the time being. 

To give a clearer idea of the method of experiment de- 
tails concerning the last one will be given. 

This experiment continued from December 12th, 1897, to 
April 30, 1898. There were nineteen Barred Plymouth 
Rock pullets in each house when the experiment began. 
Thase in the flesh meal house weighed 101.5 pounds and had 
laid, November 8th to December 12th, eighty-two eggs. The 
pullets in the cut bone house weighed 101.25 pounds and had 
laid forty-one eggs. In the morning mash of one lot one 
part of animal meal to five parts total dry material was 
used. In the mash of the other lot the same proportion of 
fresh cut bones was mixed. The large, flat bones, compar- 
atively free from meat or fat were used. In the animal 
meal coop the heaith of the fowls was good, but one fowl 
being out of condition in any way. The nature of the trou- 
ble was unknown. The fowl was killed. 

Almost from the first bowel troubles were common in 
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the cut bone coop. Two fowls died, December 23d and Jan- 
uary 11th. One hen met with an accident and was killed. 

The hens in the animal meal coop laid three soft shelled 
eggs; the others two. 

The bone fed amounted to only .27 ounces per hen daily; 
-5 ounces and over is usually recommended by writers upon 
the subject. We find it impossible to feed so largely without 
serious bowel trouble. 

The tables will give a clear understanding of the experi- 
inent and its results. 


Foods Consumed. 


Pen 1. Pen 2. 

Kind of Food. Animal Meal. Cut Bone. 

lbs. oz. lbs. oz. 
BRIN OH ator oxctatos«,of> 'cacrsh «co iniohs-sisis us \esayaethate 256 0 262 0 
Hie godus GpODCR EEO e ABO OS er 143 0 145 0 
LET onc ase eratetey= ain: cie!sid evepetey cajavqgeree she 44 8 39 0 
Wyheabemiddlings)...... <<... »sler/sia's2550 ols 44 8 39 0 
ME RCTIME CEU eieicterere 13.xis\s 9 stsitayssaysucle speiere 44 8 
SHILCDIIMCAN jerereists ote, sve 31 sisjcis;ey, sa ebrne 39 0 
PASO UU ITCAL reltyeis ciactiaj<  cve'scei sve esis erolete 44 8 
UGE DOME we teieceieiss ve cals dels dae eset mee 40 0 
STOVER WiOlleteld dole. cictcic;s cloak snore 44 8 39 0 
“CDN REE o- Sh Baice: aOnes Dee pretoe erica. 19 3 18 8 

Average Weights of the Fowls (Pounds). 

Dates. Animal Meal. Cut Bone. 
Dear 45s Saad CBee RS Seon oo a5 boo 5.34 5.38 
SUeaTipBa nV Olcte ei eicicicis, Ub a.s.2 a\c.s clea, “abisels,sieisiave na 'ste 5.64 5.66 
HUGH UIEUE Vee vaistan ave sie, e. sale von ices cise Vanelaleisieie nie 5.66 5.88 
Qiang 30)o bacon ns ORB necgbehe Goovcdcod 5.09 5.27 
IND Be dccons eee Sob GsOS moo assoc onduacc 5.06 5.53 

Eggs Per Month (Number). 

Months. Auimal Meal. Cut Bone. 
MIBCRMAD Eerie wihsisieleiciok cistersiefer stuyels) eekeintevetera 63 57 
JIVE oh De OBURDED Sono SHOR AD SOR Gono Oc 92 83 
RAPP STEV EVEN cRN oclalal te etote ice c's” \e/siela.syaje nstebshsiatay= 184 120 
MECN sec) reiestecro ae sa nedad nnn Lan Seas 263 259 
J ETH. | OS the eC BR DAD OD RD RD BDOnE aCe od 210 209 

THOUS. cob 6OG ew O a COC EAIDORORE DAOC cae 812 728 


Animal Meal vs. Cut Bone for Egg Production. 


Animal Meal. Cut Bone. 
Total number of OBES. - pores sees sees 812 738 
EVE TIMIEGOS ts clccn a ols clei s (aicies ccair ese ieveitee 2,561 2,331 
Grossmeost, Of fOOdSx. «. 0-602 .alss ares e $8.45 $8.29 
SCRUB EEMOL ET Gree « crclapebier-iSieie viele stove ateiarats)« $0.0104 $0.0114 
(SOR MMDELUNOM CRY: sic cisbfacsje s(-/efsi-eisiae ele ele $0 .0033 $0.0035 
Total weight of eggs (pounds)......... 100.5 88.7 
Average weight per egg (ounce)!./.:<\-1.1- 1.98 1.95 
WOPERBMEL HEN Cay. «nce docstoc cede 32 Bul 
Dry matter consumed per hen day (lbs) -22 .23 
Dry matter to produce one egg (lbs).... .695 -739 
INIELTIGUVOMEAGIO 0s ccccsclet sacs sscsch ca ce 1:4.6 1 Ney / 
RS LUL CLS MME ar eia-c)s a), cia'acecaini sie o> icine selene 22 13 


It will be noticed that the fowls receiving animal meal 
laid many more eggs of greater average weight than those 
receiving the bone. The cost per egg for food was consid- 
erably less. The animal meal is, moreover, a more conven- 
ient feed to use as well as safer. The fowls at the close of 
the experiment weighed less, it is true, where animal meal 
had been the food, but the slight loss in weight is far more 
than covered by the greater value of the egg product. 

A test of the eggs, both raw and boiled, was made by 
an expert, who pronounced the animal eggs somewhat 
inferior in color and flavor to the others. 

The experiment carried out during the previous, winter 
gave results even more decisive in favor of the animal meal. 
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As a result then of a most painstaking and long contin- 
ued inquiry upon this subject I am convinced that the dry, 
fine animal or flesh meals, if sweet and of good quality, are 
much to be preferred as a source of animal food to fresh cut 
bone. 


Condition Powders. 

There seems to be a quite widespread opinion that some- 
thing hot, something of the nature of a condiment, mixed 
with the mash given to laying fowls is useful. This idea 
receives encouragement also from some of the most promi- 
nent poultry papers and writers. An honest desire to know 
whether such condiments are needed or useful led to the 
investigations the results of which are here given. 

Three experiments have been carried out. We have 
used in all one of the most generally advertised and recom- 
mended of the various condition powders. These powders 
have been used in accordance with the directions sent out 
by their makers. The difference in number of eggs with 
and without the powder has in every case been small. In 
one experiment a few more eggs were laid by fowls receiving 
the condition powder; in two experiments those not receiv- 
ing the powder laid more eggs. 

In the last experiment twenty Barred Plymouth Rock 
pullets were used in each coop. The experiment continued 
from December 12th to April 30th. The fowls in both coops 
received a variety of foods, including wheat, oats, bran, mid- 
dlings, gluten feed, animal meal, cut clover and cabbage, 
both kinds and amounts being practically the same as in 
the experiment comparing animal meal with cut bone. 


The leading results of the experiments are shown by 
the tables: 


Eggs Per Month (Number). 


Condition No Condition 
Powder. Powder. 
Mecember sy .in.s.cis- atet suet ae eae 28 59 
ANNUAL. teers ees ci aoe n ee 90 66 
MGDRUALY «see (v's RENEE ce oat ee 86 101 
Mar chtcecr sis c5 acts ee eee 217 288 
Aprile see ee wick penne ne Stake ee 298 291 
TotalserweoWee.. Maas seek ie. bee. 719 745 
Condition Powder for Egg Production. 
(December 12 to April 30.) 
Goncitian No Condition 
owder. Powder. 
aie tits tehig Mae ath A ei ey ee een ae ae A 2,751 2,656 
Gross sCost OLVfOOde waee acai tote elaernels $8.91 $8.59 
Wostepers Were a yiaeee ors iatersceteie eestor $0 .0032 $0 .0032 
Totalenumber of Ges 2 iS. 2 oes ce 719 745 
Cost per egg, not including powder..... $0.0124 $0 .0115 
Cost per egg, including powder......... $0.0180 $0.0115 
HEP Sper NEN CV eas nee eee eee tee RA SUOE -26 28 
Total weight of eggs (pounds)......... 88.08 90.80 
Average weight of eggs (ounces)....... 1.96 1.95 
Dry matter to produce one egg (lbs)... -82 Tas 
Dry matter consumed per hen day (lbs) ~22 ~22 
NUtIULVE Mallow swaoa eer an tes cee 1:4.6 1:4.6 
ILCCLS Meee menace. enrecncetant. 8 14 


There was no noticeable difference in the health and 
condition cf the fowls in the two coops during any part of 
the experiment. Eggs from both lots of fowls were tested 
under numbers by two families. One reports no difference 
in quality. The other found the eggs from the ones not 
receiving condition powders “much preferable’ to the 
others. 

As a result of our experiments I conclude that the use 
of condition powders is not beneficial. The differences have 
never been sufficientiy great to be significant. In two cases 
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the hens not getting the powder have produced more; in 
one case the others have produced a few more. In the light 
of these results it is believed that poultry keepers throw 
away money expended for condition powders. 


Influence of Male Bird. 


Certain experiments which have been carried on at some 
of our Experiment Stations have given results indicating 
that hens will lay more eggs when kept by themselves than 
they will if a male is kept with them. Should the effect 
of a male be found to be an invariable decrease in the num- 
ber of eggs the fact would be of considerable importance as 
affecting the economy of the production of eggs for market. 
It was accordingly deemed advisable to try this experiment. 
Accordingly four coops of fowls (sixteen in each) were 
selected and cocks placed in two of them. The experiment 
continued from May 13th to September 2nd. As will be seen 
there were really two experiments. The results indicate 
that the cock was apparently without influence upon the 
number of eggs. In one pair of coops the fowls with the 
cock laid 631 eggs; those without a cock, 630 eggs. In the 
other pair of coops the numbers were respectively 629 and 
526. Exact comparison is possible, however, only when we 
ascertain the product per hen day. This is found to be for 
the first experiment .85 eggs for the hens with a cock, and 
.36 for those without. In the second experiment it is found 
to be .38 for the hens with the cock and .33 for those with- 
out. 

It will be noticed that in the one case the hens with 
which the cock was kept make the best record, while in the 
other case those kept without a cock make the best record. 
The differences are small and since they are in the one case 
on the one side, and in the other case on the other, the con- 
clusion appears inevitable that the male was without in- 
fluence on the number of eggs produced. 


Wheat Versus Corn. 


It will be understood that by a narrow ration we mean 
one in which the proportion of albuminoids or nitrogenous 
constituents of the food is large as compared with the 
proportion of starch and fat, and that the term wide ration 
signifies that the proportion of nitrogenous constituents is 
small. Writers upon the subject of feeding for eggs with 
practical unanimity advise the use of foods rich in nitro- 
genous constituents. They advise the “narrow” ration. 

Corn, among all the grains, is relatively the least nitro- 
genous. It is rich in starch and fat and comparatively low 
in albuminoids (nitrogenous constituents). Wheat is rela- 
tively rich in albuminoids. Writers upon the subject of 
feeding for eggs have apparently based their conclusions 
largely upon the fact that the egg is very rich in the nitro- 
genous constituents. They have reasoned that since this is 
the case the hens should receive very nitrogenous food, and, 
accordingly, since wheat is more nitrogenous than corn, 
they have almost without exception cautioned against the 
use of much corn and strongly advised feeding wheat largely 
to laying hens. The practice so common among many farm- 
ers of throwing corn freely to hens has been continuously 
held up as an example of “How not to do it.” It was the 
writer’s belief before undertaking the experiments of the 
past two years that this advice was sound, and he believed 
that by the experiments which are to be described he should 
illustrate the folly of a liberal use of corn. 

With this idea in view the experiments were carried out 
with every precaution necessary to insure reliable results. 
Six experiments have now been carried through. One was 
carried out in the winter of 1897 and 1898 (December 12 to 


April 30); another during the summer of 1898 (May ist to 
October 4th). These experiments were conducted with 
Barred Plymouth Rock pullets beginning with nineteen in 
each coop. Those on the narrow, or wheat, ration weighing 
101.75 pounds; those on the wide, or corn, ration weighing 
102.5 pounds at the beginning of the experiment. During 
the winter of 1898 and 1899 we carried out two experiments 
—one with Barred Plymouth Rocks, the other with White 
Wyandottes. The same fowls were also used for summer 
experiments, 

During the experiments of the first year, the fowls 
receiving the so-called wide ration were still given some 
whole wheat; during the experiments of the past year, no 
wheat has been used. The results during the past year 
have been quite as favorable to the wide ration (corn en- 
tirely replacing wheat) as were those of the first year in 
every single particular. The details for the past year are 
net, however, yet worked up and they cannot be published 
at this time. The tables herewith will suffice to give clear 
ideas of the manner of feeding and of the results: 


Foods Consumed—Narrow Vs. Wide Ration. 


(December 12 to April 30.) 


Narrow Ration. Wide Ration. 


Kind of Food. Pounds. Ounces. Pounds. Ounces. 
WHORE Sed cele it eerie na kisveete 257 0 126 0 
1 ad gs i eae soc uaa Mao ee 147 0 63 0 
BLAM. snsubadoa citer Cements 43 0 39 0 
Middlingsreiyes sme ce eee nen 43 0 
Gluten) feedii ce 01. 2) ctencisere 43 0 se 
Animal meal.... ...... paused 0 39 0 
Oleh Giesougs sdeektt what 44 0 9 0 
Corn meal...... siding aroienice teats asa ‘ 108 0 
(Coy oiaere 4 ae ooe sirens’ these ints on 3 13 0 
Cabbage. 4.26%... aggoos apad 18 5 16 5 

Average Weight of Fowls (Pounds). 

Dates. Narrow Ration. Wide Ration, 
December a2 rey cla eee mo O00 0 5.36 5.39 
JAN Waryas lem assier eerie oes DAL 5.84 
Mehr Wanye 2 beaten e's ai-totsheeassiele ei sterevalern 4.45 5.80 
Marchi sOlsem ciel ctevyerstsietstsl as Aeoscoou ls aay 
INNGILM DBE Gras odas 30nd oooh se 150506 5.17 Sop le ad 

Number of Eggs Per Month. 

Months. Narrow Ration. Wide Ration, 
Wecemper LA COmsd epee ers! siave <ceuslarsvere yaar 94 89 
[EMI TA TEA SaooMsoddscrioancad oudodddc 99 148 
RODIUALY« coche eres tie ea ahnan eee 147 258 f 
MEN RR Aso soEsu soda eeonwo lo ddodsde 310 317 
April jee ete ee rnn ccteteeitiek 210 259 

Ae) areca cdo SIOnua0o fISOCOONTS 860 1,071 


Narrow Vs. Wide Ration for Egg Production. 
(Winter Test.) 


Narrow Ration, Wide Ration. 


Number of sitters.-co- scene eeu nahe 30 2,538 
Hen day 22. ee Ce ee ee ee 2,529 $6.56 
Gross: cost of foods 5... 232-2 eerieners .$8.54 30.0026 
GCostiper hen Gay:..saerec eee eerie $0.0033 1,071 
Total mumber Of GP ESia-t cate arte ist ye! 860 $0.0061 
(Ololjiinshe Cie AnoMhod od000 ta whee, wrote $0.0099 42 
Eggs per hen day..... Bae rerace Rietttont sere ack! 130.53 
Total weight of eggs (pounds)....... 102.425 1.95 
Average weight of eggs (ounces).... 1.98 46 
Dry matter to produce one egg (Ibs).. =. 655 
Dry matter consumed per hen day ~ 19 
(pounds) ss... see eee eee .22 1:5.6 
Nutritive ratios. <i) cc cium: stamtetieriers cle 1:4.7 24 
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v Foods Consumed—Narrow Vs. Wide Ration. 


(May 1 to October 4.) 


Narrow Ration. 
Pounds. 


Wide Ration. 


Kinds of Food. Pounds. 


PVN G Shite ct pats tratorsis peetey wvsjolarsee, feielalegare3 276 13116 
ORE... « sean e FRo eo Ee OnE OO ere 97 43, 
NE Se acer ae oe oer Sasa ol shel oiaueld’ «=, esi ale: als 43 40 
MUTA GIN SS) eas! cres faiels isis) s1e/sis)s\s. aah avoanats 43 os 
JARS Tm EE bo SOUR ACO CORE DO ORT 43 40 
GORTIBTT CA Fy ye crass seirclel ayes ss) ereteoareyapa; shale ae ais 10646 
(Cr, Ceo noes DOCOOE Cone anCoMOter ot a 217% 
AUT AT EE Waet a opeccYereyssszecyaieto ayoravers . 43 16 


Average Weight of the Fowls (Pounds). 


Dates. Narrow Ration. Wide Ration. 
LnlELl SU p22 ese ae eae Otc reece 5.17 5.31 
DIREOG “10. £96 96 CO CS ROREEEIGe Cc CBGD SOS C 5.00 5.25 
RUAN Gael Dreeereisiet vara cioisis.o:s,-,s:sfcsciene sysielctele= 5.47 5.22 
EMERGE “TET es NOORGRGE Roce Co BEcinc 5.05 5.50 
I OLOreW MITTS si terete latelae be wre Sie 5.07 5.44 
IDES. conadd po oSU ORIG BOOBeEaee *4.37 74.81 


*Or 86 per cent. 7Or 88 per cent. 


Eggs Per Month (Number). 


Months, Narrow Ration. Wide Ration. 
WIEB > ood GC O DDO AOEE CRESS EEE Abe 216 292 
AIUTERO. ccd dé55 “SE ROCOOSCeREENEOdoc ocd 182 204 
SURI MANETTE Ea c<ahs  cisls.c'ee) vic’e Seca te 157 210 
PISS Ceti Asicis' sn [ois s.s)0) ae ovale sles 151 197 
SERIES oGks ISCGoE EES Cee oeE toe ,- 139 174 
WEAN ETT O WA ster ts'c «6 <.0 012156 eiviciel piste esi 14 18 

TOUEIEIS C5 COOAORBS SE EEOCEMEGEES acces 859 1,085 


Narrow Vs. Wide Ration for Egg Production. 
(Summer Test.) 


Narrow Ration. Wide Ration. 


IIGM GENE! 335 Gp EBB EEE DOSS BED EDUCODODG 2,355 2,512 
GUEOSSHCOS Ue icisic cvsis) sc.ccc.cis ciaierel elelerele “re $7.5600 $6.6400 
OSTEND GLY sis.nc.c cielsiecc.c ove cele eclers $0.0032 $0.0026 
otal numberof G28 ...... os.secesss 859 1,095 
WONTDCL ICL Sos ose oc cscecscccsccedacs $0.0088  $0.0061 
PPS DeT RCIA: were siapeis cle'sis cee sys ate .36 44 
Total weight of eggs (pounds)....... 106.3 130 
Average weight of eggs (ounces)..... 1.98 1.90 
Dry matter to produce one egg (lbs).. ay .48 
Dry matter consumed per hen day 

(WEG. s6085 MoeoooooE poonpDoootd 21 21 
INCENSE PE TIER veils ci sverc'e) iecelsis; - <inie-cres aie 67 60 


Before calling particular attention to the conclusions 
which it seems to me must be drawn from a study of these 
results it should be stated that it has been found necessary 
to exercise more judgment in feeding the ration containing 
corn and corn meal than in feeding that containing wheat. 
The fowls receiving the corn are more easily overfed, and on 
a few occasions lost appetite for their feed for short periods. 
The health of the fowls of both rations was uniformly good 
throughout both the winter and the summer tests with one 
single exception—the loss of one fow! from the effects of 
indigestion on the wide ration. 


Substance of Experiments. 


The conclusions to be drawn from these experiments are 
presented in the words used by the author in the Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Hatch Experiment Station: 

1. The hens on the wide (rich in corn) ration laid 
many more eggs in both the winter and the summer experi- 
ments than those on the narrower ration. , 

2. The difference in favor of the wide ration amounts 
to 25 per cent in the winter trial, and to 33% per cent in the 
summer trial, upon the basis of equal number of hen days. 


8. The total cost of feeds was less for the wide ration, 
and of course the cost per egg was much less. In the pro- 
duction of one hundred dozen eggs the saving on the basis 
of our winter test would amount to $4.56; on the basis of 
the summer test, to $3.24. 


4. In the average weight of the eggs produced there is 
a small difference in favor of the narrow ration, but in qual- 
ity the weight of family evidence shows the eggs produced 
by ihe corn-fed hens to have been somewhat superior. They 
were deeper yellow and of a milder flavor than the eggs 
from the narrower ration. 


5. The fowls on the wide ration gained somewhat in 
weight and were heavier at the close of the experiment than 
the others, notwithstanding the much larger number of eggs 
laid. 

At the close of the experiment the fowls were closely 
judged as to the condition of the plumage while still living, 
and it was decided that the corn-fed hens were farther ad- 
vanced in molting than the others. The fowls were slaught- 
ered and the judgment of the men removing the feathers 


coincided with judgment on the living fowls. The aver- 
ages before and after dressing were as follows: Narrow- 
ration fowls, 5.07 pounds; dressed weight, 4.37 pounds; 


wide-ration fowls, 5.44 pounds; dressed weight, 4.81 pounds. 
The narrow-ration fowls gave 86 per cent dressed weight; 
the others, 88 per cent. The dressed fowls were judged by 
a market expert, who pronounced the corn-fed fowls slightly 
superior to the others. 


In view of the fact that the experiments of the past 
year with two breeds (White Wyandottes and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks), in which corn entirely replaced wheat in the 
whole grain ration, have given results agreeing in every 
particular with those described in full. I believe we must 
conclude that wheat has been much overestimated and corn 
greatly undervalued as food for laying fowls. That the 
corn should be found superior to wheat in winter is much 
less surprising than that it should hold its superiority in 
summer as well; and that the fowls getting it should molt 
so much earlier and better than those getting wheat. 


Calculation based upon the average number of hens in 
the twe pens in 1897 and 1898 shows that the number of eggs 
per hen for the wheat fed fowls was 105.1 in 297 days (De- 
cember 12th to October 4th); for the corn fed hens it was 
127.9 eggs. In spite of this much larger product the corn 
fed hens dressed about one-half pound more per head than 
the others. The significance of these results, supported as 
they are by the more extensive tests of another year, is 
apparent. Our poultry keepers are paying high prices for 
wheat, when corn, which can be purchased for about one- 
half the price of that grain, appears to be better. The 
aggregate possible saving by substituting corn is enormous. 
Let me, however, express my conviction that such substitu- 
tiou would be attended with unsatisfactory results unless 
the conditions observed by us shall be secured. The fowls 
must be made to scratch for all their whole grain, and care 
must be taken not to overfeed. 


Let me further suggest that nature is generally a safe 
guide. “Biddy,” kept healthy and vigorous, will take corn 
always in preference to wheat. Man conceived the idca 
that wheat is better for large egg production. He has been 
endeavoring to convince the hen that she doesn’t know 
what is good for her; and now it seems that after all her 
instinct, and not his supposedly scientific reasoning, has 
been right. 

What then are the hints on feeding that I would base on 
our experiments? Brierly, they are these: 

1. Some animal food is essential to satisfactory egg 
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production. Vegetable foods, even equally rich in the nitro- 
genous and fatty ingredients, are much inferior. 

2. The dried animal or flesh meals made a part of the 
morning mash are safer and better animal food than cut 
bone; and they cost less and are more convenient in use. 
The proper proportion appears to be about one part by 
weight of the animal meal to five parts of the other dry 
materials used in the mash. 


ments, such as common and cayenne peppers) are useless 
and money spent for them is throw way. 

4. Fresh cabbage is more valuable as a food for egg- 
production than clover rowen; but the eggs, while richer, 
are inferior in flavor. 

5. Corn and corn meal may with advantage safely be 
used much more largely than is generally advised, whether 
in winter or summer; but the fowls must be forced to exer- 


8. Condition powders (and presumably other condi- cise. WILLIAM P. BROOKS. 


[Nore.—To intelligent poultrymen these tests afford information that is valuable. As we have intimated elsewhere, however, the conclusious are 
not invariably correct. For two reasons this test does not prove, as the conclusions lead us to infer, that a wide ration is superior to a narrow ration, 
First, because neither ration can be properly called wide; Second, because the test was not conducted under such conditions as would decide this ques- 
tion. We call attention to this particular experiment in the Relzablz Poultry Journal in an article entitled ‘Poultry Foods and Feeding,” as follows: 
“In feeding poultry, experiments that have been conducted have not conclusively shown that either a wide or narrow ration has any advantage over 
the other. One experimenter assumes that the wide ration is superior because fowls which were fed in the proportion of 1:5.6 laid better than those 
receiving a ratio of 1:4.7. The former was styled a wide ration, and the latter narrow. As competent authorities place the governing standard at 1:68 
and consider it a medium ration, it seems to us that neither 1:5.6 nor 1:4.7 should be termed wide, We prefer to consider that both are narrow. The 
conclusion then would be that a narrow ration (1:4.7) did not give such good results as one less narrow (1:5.6). There was nothing to show that a con- 
tinued widening would prove proportionately advantageous.”” In addition to this point it is clear that the fowls supposed to have received a wide ration 
were fed a greater variety than were those receiving the narrow ration. Wariety of food goes a long way,towards producing eggs, and this we claim is 
the reason that the fowls so fed gave better results. Asa test between corn and wheat this experiment is of no value, for the so-called corn-fed fowls 
4lso received half as much wheat as did the wheat-fed fowls. If this wheat had been omitted we have good reason to believe that results would have 
favored the wheat-fed fowls. ‘This is said to have been tested in a subsequent year, but we have not had a report of the conditions of the new test and 
prefer to abide by_our opinion until we are satisfied that said conditions were appropriate.—E DITOR. | 


PULLETS VS: HENS AS CAV ERS: 


A Report of Experiments Showing the Value of Exercise for Fowls; the Relative Value of Hens 
and Pullets for Egg Production; the Yearly Cost of Food; the Food Cost per Dozen 
of Eggs, and the Relative Fertility of Eggs Under Different Treatment. 


By MR. JAMES DRYDEN, Superintendent of the Utah Experiment Farm. 


FIRST YEAR. 


FROM MR. DRYDEN’S REPORT. 


In November, 1896, experiments in egg production were 
begun at the station. They were designed to show: 


1. The relative value of old hens and pullets. 

2. The effect of exercise. 

3. The relative value of early and late hatched pullets. 

4. The effect of crossing. 

5. The relative merit of the different breeds. 

6. The yearly food cost per hen. 

7. The average yearly production of eggs per hen. 

8. The food cost per dozen of eggs. 

9. The relative weight of eggs from different breeds. 

10. The relative fertility of eggs under different treat- 
ments. 


11. The relative fertility of fresh and old eggs. 

Four fowls were placed in each pen, except Pen 9, which 
yhad five. The pens were numbered from 1 to 9. The follow- 
ing outline shows the arrangement: 


PEN. WITHOUT EXERCISE. } 


Old hens | 


Late hatched pullets. ga 
Early hatched pullets........... 


» ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS, 


REN WITH EXERCISE, 


Brahma-Leghorn cross pullet ob 
Light Brahma Pullets, 
Barred Plymouth Rock pullets. 


1, 

5 

AP 

4. 

6 eOldihens: Sestt cee 

©. Late hatched pullets..... 
4. 

3. 

2 


Pens 1 and 5, 2 and 6, 3 and 4, were duplicates, the only 
difference being in the matter of treatment. Pens 1, 2 and 3 


were given grain food in boxes; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 in a litter 
of straw on the floor. All pens were fed alike in regard to 
variety of food, time of feeding, ete. Of certain foods, how- 
ever, each pen had all it would eat, and the amount eaten, 
of course, varied in individual pens. 

A comparison of the records of Pens 1 and 5 will show 
the effect of exercise on old hens. A comparison of 2 and 6 
will show the effect of exercise on late hatched pullets, 
and of Pens 3 and 4 on early hatched pullets. When the ex- 
periment began the “old hens” were 3 and 4 years old. The 
“early hatched” pullets were about seven months old; the 
late hatched pullets about five and one-half. Pens 3 and 4 
were from the same brood of chickens, and reared under the 
same conditions. Pens 2 and 6 were each from a later brood 
of chickens, and reared under the same conditions. They 
were evenly divided when put into the pens,so that when the 
experiment began the duplicate pens were as nearly alike as 
it was possible to make them. It should also be stated that 
the Leghorns, Pens 1 to 6 inclusive, were all from the same 
pouitry yards, so that the laying qualities of the different 
pens were more nearly equal than if they had been secured 
from different breeders. 


Exercise. 


The exercise consisted in making the fowls scratch for 
their grain food, which was fed in a litter of straw about 
six inches deep. This straw was renewed once a week in 
winter and twice in summer. The ‘without exercise’ pens 
were fed in boxes, just as they are fed by some kindly dis- 
posed people who think it a cruelty to make a hen scratch 
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for her food. The results will show whether or not such 
kindness is misplaced. The experiment will not show the 
absolute effect, however, of exercise, for it was not possible, 
nor was it thought desirable, to prevent the fowls in the 
non-exercised pens from taking any exercise whatever. The 
floors of the pens were the ground, and this offered an op- 
portunity for some exercise, and during the summer months 
there was also opportunity for exercise in the yards outside. 
To show the absolnte effect of no exercise, it would be neces- 
sary to confine the fowls on a board floor, but the results of 
such an experiment would have no great practical value. 
The effect of the different methods of treatment on the 
fertility of the eggs is of much importance. By numbering 
every egg with the date laid and the number of pens, and 
incubating them under similar conditions, some definite re- 
sults were hoped to be secured. In the same manner, the 
relative fertility of fresh eggs and of eggs two, three and 
four weeks old was to be determined as far as possible. 


Feeding. 


As already intimated, there was no feeding test em- 
braced in the experiment. All pens were fed alike, except 
in the matter of quantity. The foods consisted of a mash 
composed of two parts bran and shorts, and one part each 
of chopped corn and oats. which was fed in the morning; 
about 10 o’clock a little grain was fed; then grain again in 
the evening. The quantities and varieties of grain varied 
at different periods. Three times a week, except when our 
butcher failed us, cut bones and meat were fed. The green 
food consisted of cabbages, a head being constantly hung 
in each pen until about the 1st of March, after which, and 
until green grass could be secured, cut lucerne leaves were 
fed dry. This was scattered in the pens. During the sum- 
mer green grass was thrown into the pens. The grains fed 
were wheat, oats, corn and barley. Corn was fed sparingly, 
and barley was discarded after a few weeks’ trial because it 
was not relished by the fowls; so that barley can be left out 
of account altogether. No prepared poultry foods or egg 
foods were fed. No stimulating foods of any kind were fed 
except occasionally a little cayenne pepper in the morning 
mash. Sali was also used in the mash. During the winter, 
coal ashes were kept before the fowls; also a little gravel. 
No oyster shells were fed until the middle of summer. 

From the beginning of April to the end of the experi- 
ment the green food was not weighed. It consisted of green 
lucerne and clover, principally lucerne. The yards outside 
were seeded to lucerne and clover, and this furnished green 
food for a few weeks. It was soon eaten off, and thereafter 
the green stuff was cut outside and thrown into the pens. 
The fowls appeared io relish the green clover more than the 
lucerne, the former being eaten down in the yards before the 
latter. Lucerne, however, is an excellent green food, and is 
highly nitrogenous, the kind of food to make eggs. It grows 
more rapidly than clover in this country, and the same area 
of lacerne will furnish more food than of clover. 

The idea kept uppermost in mind in feeding was to so 
feed as to induce the largest possible consumption of food 
of the right kind. The theory that the more food an animal 
will eat and assimilate, the greater will be the product, has 
been proved to be correct in the feeding of other kinds of 
live stock. A cow, for instance, requires a certain amount 
of food to maintain existence, and the first use to which 
food is put is to supply the requirements of the body, and 
anything beyond that amount which a cow can be induced 
to eat will go to the production of milk, if she is of a good 
dairy type. z ‘ 

A steer requires a certain amount to maintain life. Any- 


thing beyond that amount will go to make beef. So it is in 
feeding for eggs. The hen must be liberally fed; she must 
consume more than is merely necessary to support life in 
order to furnish eggs. But one great danger in liberally 
feeding the hen is that instead of the surplus above main- 
tenance going to the production of eggs, it is very apt to go 
to the production of fat; at any rate, that is the theory of 
poultrymen. To guard against this result, the question of 
exercise for the hen has come to be looked upon by success- 
ful poultrymen as of vital importance. ‘Make the hen ex- 
ercise,” they say, ‘and instead of getting a fat hen you will 
get a fat egg basket.” To collect some data in regard to 
this question was the purpose of the experiment on exercise. 

The amount of the different foods consumed during the 
year and the cost of the same, are given in table No. 2. The 
weights represent the average consumption of food per fowl 
for each pen. A male was in each pen about a third of the 
year, and the total food consumed was divided by 4 1-3, to 
get the average per fowl. The cost of the different foods was 
as follows: Bran mash, 5-14 cents per pound; wheat, 70 
cenis per bushel; bones, %4 cent per pound; oats, 70 cents per 
ewt.; barley, 70 cents per cwt.; corn, 75 cents per cwt.; cab- 
bage, % cent per pound. The price charged for the wheat 
was more than it has been at the Station farm for several 
years, and this, of course, considerably increased the cost 
of the ration and the food cost of the eggs produced. It 
will be noticed that wheat constituted the principal item 
of the ration. The Leghorns consumed nearly half a bushel 
per fowl during the year, Pen 8 of Brahmas consuming 36 
pounds per fowl, which was more than any other pen in the 
trial. Bones, which were a mixture of meat and bones 
from the butcher shop, were fed throughout the year. Ten 
and a half pounds were fed to the Leghorns, or an average 
of about 314 ounces per week per fowl. This amount, how- 
ever, varied at different seasons, as will be seen by reference 
to table of weekly weights. The food was all carefully 
weighed each day. A Fairbanks scale was used, weighing 
to the sixteenth of an ounce. The weights should, therefore, 
be accurate enough for all practical purposes. Of course 
there is a possible error. Every grain cannot be saved, 
and every ounce of bones will not be eaten, 

At the prices given above, the cost of the food is figured 
up in the table. Pen 4 of Leghorns, which made the best 
egg record, consumed 62 cents worth of food per fowl during 
the year. The cost of feeding the Brahmas was about 30 
per cent more; the Brahma-Leghorn cross about 15 per cent 
more. 


Table No. 2. 
Weights of Food Per Fowl in Pounds, and Cost of the Same 
for the Year. 
oat u } ¥ 
xg mle ea 2) e 
| A] | Sh | a tis 
& S|si/e/3/2\3 
O/OlmA|/a}al}a 
aoe ee ee ee eae } 
No Exerctse. 

MeN Oldetterntshenten cleats sria ye 6 11 

2 |Late Aatched Pullets......... 6 |13 

3 |Early Hatched Pullets 6 \14 

Exercise. 

4 |EKarly Hatched Pullets.. 6% \14 

Se OlAuELen Sens mei ee ie 6% \14 

6 |Late Hatched Pullets | 7 14% 

7 |B. L. Cross Pullets... 34 | 8 |18 

8 |Light Brahma Pullets.. 5 | 9 |20 

9) "|B. PP) Rock Putlets.) 00 0025.00-% 7% 30 9 |\8 18 

| 


As to the effect of exercise on the consumption of food, 
contradictory results were secured. With the early hatched 
pullets—pens 3 and 4—there was practically no difference 
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EXPERIMENTS IN EGG PRODUCTION, 
The baskets of eggs represent the number produced per year 

by pullets, hens one year old, and old hens, beyond what were suf- 

ficient to pay for the food eaten, or they represent the relative per 

cent of profit on the cost of food. [See Conclusions by Editor—Page 

78. 

dee 1, pullets; Fig. 2, hens one year old; Fig. 3, hens three and 

four years old. 
in the amount consumed with or without exercise. But with 
the late hatched pullets—pens 2 and 6—the exercise resulted 
in increasing the consumption of food about ten per cent. 
In comparing the two pens of old hens—1 and 5—the results 
are more conclusive; the increased consumption, due appar- 
ently to exercise, amounted to about seventeen per cent. In 
one out of three cases, therefore, exercise apparently had 
no effect whatever on the consumption of food. In the other 
two cases, it produced an increase of about fifteen per cent. 
But the question of greatest importance is, Did the exercise 
induce a better use of the food? Did it aid in digestion? 
In other words, did the same amount of food with exercise 
produce a larger number of eggs? The next table will an- 
swer the question. 

The following table gives the yearly food cost per fowl, 
the number of eggs laid, the value of those eggs at market 
prices, the food cost per dozen of eggs, and the per cent 
profit on food: 

The table shows some very positive results. Pen 
4 is the ideal pen of the lot, or, rather, the only pen under 
the best conditions for egg production, They consumed, dur- 


ing the year, 62 cents worth of food each; they averaged 
181% eggs each, valued at $1.88 at market prices of eggs, 


Table No. 3—Summary Per Individual Fowls. 


Cost | No, of Food | Per Cent 
Pen. of Eggs | Value Cost | Profit 
Food. | Laid, Per Doz, | on Feed. 
hen NO EXERCISE, Cents. | Cents. 
oxGls Gieicigo 6. Sa8noe $34 64 $0 56 | 9.9 5 
2  |Late Hatched Pullets..| 56% 137% 132 | 4.9 | 135 
3 |Karly Hatched Pullets| 614% 15734 1.68 +6 174 
EXERCISE. | | 
4 |Karly Hatched Pullets| 62 181% | 1.88 | 4.1 203 
9) | |Old Hemsac. os vecieeen os 62 106% | 1.00 | 69 61 
6 |Lsate Hatched Pullets..) 63 15034 sale He 124 
7 |B. 1. Cross Pullets....| 73% 145 | 6.1 100 
8 |Light Brahma Pullets| 81% 147% 1.40 | 6.6 72 
9 |B.P. Rock Pullets.... | 63 79% | 79 7 94 25 


which prices will be found at the bottom of table No. 5. 
The food cost per dozen of eggs was 4.1 cents, and the profit 
on food was 203 per cent. Pen 3 came second; their egg 
record was two dozen short of Pen 4; their value was 20 
cents less; the food cost per dozen was half a cent more, 
and the per cent profit was 174. This result may fairly be 
attributed to lack of exercise. There is less difference noted 
in the case of the late hatched pullets—Pens 2 and 6. The 
exercised pen laid more eggs, but at a greater cost for food, 
so that the profit on the food was more for the pen without 
exercise. The difference is so small, however, that no con- 
clusion should be drawn from the results. With Pens 1 and 
5 of old hens the results are more conclusive on the question 
of exercise. Pen 1 without exercise laid 64 eggs each, at a 
food cost of 9:9 cents per dozen, while Pen 5 with exercise 
laid 106%4 eggs each, at a food cost of 6.9 cents per dozen, 
the per cent profit on food being 5 in the one case and 61 
in the other. The cross-bred pen fell short in egg produc- 
tion cf the pure-breeds on either side. They were very much 
behind the Leghorns, but the difference is very small com- 
pared with the Brahmas. They not only laid fewer eggs. 
than the Leghorns, but the cost of feeding them was about 
20 per cent more. Though the Brahmas laid more eggs than 
the cross-breds, the eggs were worth less, owing to the fact. 


‘that the latter matured earlier and laid more eggs when 


prices were hign, so that in the final test—the per cent profit 
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on food—the cross-breds came out ahead of the pure-bred 
Brahmas. In comparing Pen 4 with Pen 8, the interesting 
fact is brought out that the Leghorns, with 20 per cent less 
food cost, produced 24 per cent more eggs than the Brahmas, 
and when the per cent profit on food is considered, the re- 
sults are very decidedly in favor of the Leghorns. 

The greatest surprise in the breed experiment was Pen 
9 of Barred Plymouth Rocks. They were good stock, ma- 
tured earlier than the Brahmas, received the same treat- 
ment and care, but for some unaccountable reason their 
egg record was very poor. The result should not be laid 
to the breed. No definite conclusion can be formed from a 
breed test of one year, and with one strain of fowls. The 
breed test was only an incidental part of the experiments, 
but we hope to continue it, and in time something definite 
may be arrived at as to the real merits of the different 
breeds. The average weight of the Plymouth Rocks during 
the year was a trifle under six pounds. It is evident that 
the treatment which gave good results with the other breeds 
was not suited to this paricular breed or strain. One thing 
can probably be said of this particular pen, and that is, 
they require more delicate treatment than the others. As 
to whether this is characteristic of the breed, it will require 
further observation to determine. This explanation is made 
in justice to this popular American breed of fowls. 


‘ Pullets vs. Old Hens. 


When it comes to comparison of the records of the old 
hens and the pullets there is no disputing the fact that what- 
ever other glories age may bring, it does not bring with it 
a profitable egg basket. A comparison of Pens 1 and 5 
with 2, 3, 4 and 6, will show that the profit from the young 
hens or puliets is about five times greater than that of the 
old hens. Not only did the old hens lay considerably fewer 
eggs, but the eggs were worth less per dozen. Those of the 
old hens averaged less than a cent apiece, while those of 
the pullets, with the exception of Pen 2, averaged more 
than a cent apiece. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the pullets laid a larger proportion of their eggs in early 
winter, when the price was good. As already stated, the 
old hens were three or four years old. In the experiment 
there were no two-year-olds. In the present season (1897-8) 
the two-year-olds are being tested. Pens 3 and 4 of the 
past year’s experiment are being continued, so that at the 
end of the second year their records as pullets and as two- 
year-olds may be compared. 

[The second year’s report has since been obtained and 
is printed herewith, under separate heading.—Ed.] 

The effect of exercise on food consumption is also illus- 
trated in table No. 3. The three pens having no exercise— 
1, 2 and 3—averaged 120 eggs, while those from the exer- 
cised pens—4, 5 and 6—averaged 146 eggs. The average food 
cost per dozen of eggs was, for the non-exercised pens, 6.5 
cents, and 5.3 cents for the exercised pens, over 22 per cent 
in favor of exercise. This fact, when studied in connection 
with the other fact that there was no appreciable difference 
in the relative weights of the fowls during the year (see 
table No. 1), would seem to indicate that exercise such as 
was given is an aid to digestion; or, in other words, the 
exercised hen made a better use of the food. It took 22 per 
cent more food to make a dozen of eggs without the exercise 
than with it; in other words, 22 per cent of the food was 
wasted by the unexercised hen. It was not used in the 
growtk of flesh, for the weights showed that the exercised 
hen was as heavy as the non-exercised. It seems to be a 
mere question of digestion; the exercise aids digestion and 
assimilation and prevents a waste of food. 
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Table No. 4—Egg Record. 
7 See SS = = — 
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alsa | oh) (he s!|ale!)5ie]s A 
Zie| A. ls x lal 4 S/S) 4a | ° = 
| | 6| 38 | 54| 59] 27] 14 | 21) 12 231 | 64 
2 15 | 28 | 57 | 79 | 80 | 67 | 63 | 76 | 60) 25 | 350 13714 
3 11529) 53 | 59 | 67 | 80 | 75 | 64 | 57 | 60 | 44 | 28 || 631 | 157% 
4 19 | 26 | 54 | 64 | 76 | 88} 91 | 78 | 65 | &5 | 62 | 19 727 18% 
5 2y)| TIS 20 | 7s: (PGT Neots k49) We S60 | ae 427 10634 
6 3} 41 | 35 | 73 | 72 | 73 | 71| 72 | 68 | 52] 43* 603 15034 
7 1 | 22 | 59 | 41 | 77] 79) 72 | 58-| 55 | 64 | 39] 13 580 145 
8 cootbasil| 25 | 50 | 74 | 82] 72 | 64} 71 | 79 | 67) 7 |} 591 147% 
9 6 | 15 | 14 | 30 | 46 | 59 | 38 | 27 | 36 | 30) 18 4) 319 793%, 
*Pen 6 laid eight eggs the last week of experiment, and these are in- 


cluded in the number recorded in October. 


Table No, 4 gives the monthly egg record for each pen 
during the year. It also gives the total number laid during 
the year. This shows that Pens 3, 4 and 7 were the only 
pens that laid eggs in November, 1896. The last to stop lay- 
ing at the end of the experiment was Pen 6, which was still 
laying when the experiment closed. The Brahmas, Pen 8, 
did not lay till January, and Pen 1 of old hens not till Feb- 
ruary. This pen, the last to begin, was the first to stop at 
the end of the year. The heaviest laying was in April and 
May. The record sbows that the early hatched pullets be- 
gan laying fully two weeks earlier than the late hatched. 
Pens 3 and 4, together with Pen 7, had been laying some 
time before being put in the experiment, and this fact 
shculd be taken into consideration when making compari- 
sons between early and late hatched pens. No record had 
been kept of the number laid before the experiment began. 
Had these been counted, and had there been no break in 
the laying caused by the change of quarters, no doubt the 
record would have been 200 eggs for each pullet in Pen 4. 
This would have added much more to the profit, and reduced 
considerably the food cost per dozen of eggs. The pen cf 
Brahmas made a good record during the time they were in 
the business. During the ten months that they laid they 
made a better record than the cross-breds during the twelve 
months. The cross-oreds were broody longer than the pure- 
bred Brahmas, and this probably accounts for the smaller 
egg yield. 

It should be stated that the results of this experiment 
have been accomplished with fowls kept in confinement. 
During the winter months, a period of between three and 
four months, they were not outside of the building. The 
four fowls had less than eight square feet of floor space in- 
side the building, and when the male was with them, still 
less. 

Table No. 5 shows the market value of the eggs laid 
each month by the several pens. The average monthly ~ 
price of eggs is given at the bottom of the table. Taking 
Pen 4, the best month was August, when 85 cents worth of 
eggs were laid; eggs were then 12 cents per dozen. Jan- 
uary was the next best, when 81 cents was made, with 
eggs at 18 cents per dozen. 


Table No. 5. 
Value of Eggs in Cents. 
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Eggs. 


*Market price per dozen. 
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Table No. 6 shows the weight of food in ounces for Pen 
4 for the year, divided into thirteen periods of four weeks 
each. It shows the amount of each kind of food consumed 
during each of these four-week periods. It also gives the 
number of eggs laid during the same periods. This will 
show the relation of food consumed to the product in eggs. 


Table No. 6. 
Pen 4, Weight of Food in Ounces. 
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* The weights of mash include water used in mixing it. 


From a study of table No. 3, it will be seen that the 
only correct answer to the question, “Is there money in 
hens?” is, it depends. It depends on the kind and amount 
of food consumed, the number of eggs laid and the price of 
eggs when laid. The statement that there is no money in 
hens would doubtless be true, if Pens 1 and 9 only were 
cousidered. A satisfactory answer, moreover, could not be 
obtained by taking the average of all the pens. To prove 
such a statement, it must be shown that there is no money 
in hens under the best possible method of treatment. The 
record made by Pen 4, the ideal pen of the lot, is the only 
one that should be consulted. We see that for 62 cents 
worth of food this pen produced eggs worth $1.88, a profit of 
$1.26 on an investment of 62 cents. Of course these results 
will vary as.the cost of food and the price of eggs vary. 
The money result can be figured out in any locality, know- 
ing the average of food consumption and the product in 
eggs. 

It may be stated that while Pen 4 was the ideal pen and 
made an excellent record, the record does not represent the 
limit of production. It was our first experiment. The quar- 
ters were new to the hens when placed in the experiment, 
and though Pens 3, 4 and 7 had been laying before, the 
change of quarters stopped them. On October 13 the pullets 
in Pen 4 laid their last egg, so that their egg-laying record 
was made in eleven months. They had been laying fully a 
month before being put into the experiment. Had the ex- 
periment begun a month earlier, and ended a month later, 
without interruption or change of quarters, the number of 
eggs laid by Pen 4 would doubtless have reached the 200-egg 
mark. 

To show the effect, if any, of the different treatments 
on the weight of the eggs, the eggs from each pen were 
weighed for several weeks at the beginning of the experi- 
ment, and again during the month of April. From these 
weighings an average was found for the total yearly pro- 
duct. A comparison may also be made from these weights 
as to the size of egg laid by the different breeds represented 
in the trial. In the following table the weights are given 
in pounds for each pen. The pen numbers are given at the 
head of the table. The first column shows the average 


weight per dozen of eggs for each pen. The outline given 
elsewhere in this report will show fe kind of fowls in each 
pen and the treatment received by each. 


Table No. 7. 
Weights of Eggs in Pounds. 


| PEN No. 
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! 2 
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| | Zz 
Cost per pound of) | 
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It is worthy of note that the fowls without exercise laid 
heavier eggs than those with it. If Pens 1 and 5 old hens, 
and 2 and 6 late hatched pullets, and Pens 3 and 4 of early 
hatched pullets are compared, it is seen that the larger 
eggs were laid in each case by the pens without exercise. 
That would seem to be fairly conclusive. I call attention to 
this fact without assuming an explanation as to the phil- 
osophy of it. This column shows another rather striking 
fact: the eggs laid by the old hens averaged considerably 
heavier than those laid by the pullets. 

The second column shows the actual weight of eggs per 
fowl for the year figured from the average per dozen given 
in the column above. Pen 4 leads in weight, each of the 
four pullets in this pen averaging 21.46 pounds of eggs; and 
by the way, this seems pretty good work for a little “egg 
machine” weighing less than four pounds. The second pen 
in point of weight is Pen 8 of Brahma pullets. Though they 
laid a considerably smaller number of eggs, as will be seen 
by reference to table No. 4, the total weight was within 1% 
pounds of those laid by Pen 4 of Leghorns. Were eggs sold 
by weight instead of by the dozen, the difference in the 
money result from the two pens would be considerably les- 
sened. But, of course, in figuring on profit, the cost of food 
per dozen of eggs must be taken into account. A column 
has been added to table No. 7 showing food cost per pound 
of eggs for each pen. 


Conclusions. 


From the results of the experiments recorded, the fol- 
lowing conclusions seem warranted: 

1. There is little profit in keeping hens three and four 
years old at the market prices of food and eggs in Utah. 
The profit in feeding young hens, or pulists, was six times 
greater than in feeding old hens three and four years old. 
This conclusion dces not apply to two-year-old hens and 
hens more than four years old. 

2. Leghorn pulliets hatched in April gave better results 
than those hatched late in May. The profit was about one 
and a half times greater from the April hatched than from — 
the May hatched. ; 

3. The exercised pens, 4, 5 and 6, produced twenty-six 
eggs per fowl more than the pens without exercise—1l, 2 
and 3. 

4. The three exercised pens produced eggs at a food 
cost of 5.3 cents per dozen; the pens without exercise at a 
food cost of 6.5 cents per dozen. 

5. The three exercised pens averaged a profit per fowl 
during the year of 84 cents; the non-exercised pens, 58 
cents. 

6. Pen 1, representing egg production under the most 
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unfavorable conditions, except as to ration fed, cleared 2% 
cents per fowl during the year on the cost of food. Pen 4, 
representing egg production under the most favorable con- 
ditions, cleared during the year, $1.26 per fowl; this would 
have been increased considerably had the eggs laid before 
the experiment began being counted. In the one case there 
was a profit on food of 5 per cent; in the other, 203 per cent. 

7. Exercise had no apparent influence on the weight of 
the fowl. The lack of exercise did not add to the weight of 
the fowls. 

8. The non-exercised pens produce eg 
3 per cent more than the exercised pens. 

9. The eggs produced by the old Leghorn hens weighed 
about 5144 per cent more than those produced by the Leg- 
horn pullets. 

10. The eggs produced by the Light Brahma pullets 
weighed 114% per cent more than those produced by the 
Leghorn pullets. 

11. The Barred Plymouth Rock pullets’ eggs averaged 
about the same as those of the Leghorn pullets. 

12. In two out of three pens exercise produced a larger 
consumption of fcod. 

13. The exercised pens made a better use of the food 
than those without exercise. It required 22 per cent less 
food to preduce a dozen of eggs with exercise than without 
it. The results are strongly conclusive that exercise aids 
digestion and assimilation of food. The chief value of exer- 
cise, therefore, seems to be in preventing a waste of food. 

14. Exercise apparently reduced the percentage of fer- 
tility in the eggs. 

15. The percentage of fertility was highest with the 
early hatched pullets, and lowest with the old hens; though 
the results are not conclusive. 

16. The fertility of eggs averaging five days old was 
800 per cent higher than of eggs averaging twenty-two days 
old. 

17. The results noted above were secured from what 
was considered a gcod ration fed alike to all pens. Practi- 
cally the same ration was fed throughout the year. The 
conclusions, therefore, must not be accepted if a different 
ration is used. 

18. The results seem to indicate an average capacity 
for a Leghorn pullet of 200 eggs per year, with intelligent 
care and feeding. 

-19. No advantage was discovered in crossing Brahma 
and Leghorn. 


The Pullets Excel Yearling Hens, and Greatly Excel 
Three and Four Year Old Hens 


SECOND YEAR. 


Age may bring reason to the hen, as it sometimes does 
in the case of a man; it may bring her experience and with 
experience wisdom, as occasionally happens to her owner. 
But do age with its reason, and experience with its wisdom, 
assist the hen in the production of eggs? That is the ques- 
tion that appeals to the practical poultryman. 

Having in view the interests of this class of poultry- 
keepers, experiments were inaugurated at the Utah Experi- 
ment Siation to test the relative egg-producing capacity of 
hens at different ages. Two pens three and four years old 
were placed in “competition” with two pens of pullets. The 
breed was Rose Comb Brown Leghorn in each case, and the 
strain was the same. There were four fowls in each pen. 
The pens were 5 feet by 7 feet, and attached to each was an 
outside yard 5x40 feet. 

The following table gives the average results of the 
experiment for the year 1896-7: : 


gs weighing about 
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Weight of Food Consumed per Fowl in Pounds AO OER 
oducec 
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It will be seen from the above that the two pens of old 
hens laid an average of 85 eggs per fowl during the year, 
while the two pens of pullets laid 170, or exactly double the 
number laid by the former. The value of the eggs laid by 
the old hens was 78 cents per fowl, and by the latter $1.78 
per fowl. The cost of ‘the food required to produce a dozen 
eggs was 8.4 cents for the old hens, and 4.4 cents for the 
pullets. 

The pullets of 1896-7 were continued as one-year-old 
hens the second year, 1897-8, with the addition of another 
fowl of like age, breed, and former treatment, to each pen, 
making five fowls in each during the second year. The 
results of their second year’s work are given in the follow- 
ing table: 


Egg Record and 


Second Year’s Record of Food, per Fowl. SS Z 
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Tt is seen that Pen 1 laid during the second year an 
average of 150.8 eggs per fowl, against 158 the first year. 
Pen 2 laid 114.2 the second year against 182 the first. They 
averaged the first year 170 per fowl and 132.5 the second 
year. As pullets their eggs were worth an average of $1.78 
per fowl, and as one-year-old hens they averaged $1.40, a 
difference of 38 cents in favor of the first year’s laying. 
But the profit from the two is another question. Deducting 
the cost of food in each case we find that the profit was $1.16 
per fowl the first year and 76 cents the second year. That 
makes the percent profit on food the first year 188, and 118 
the second, 

These figures will afford some basis for a discussion of 
the question, does it pay to keep hens two years? Figuring 
on food cost alone there is a very satisfactory profit the 
second year as weil as the first; so that it does pay when 
food cost alone is considered. But then there are other 
items of cost—labor, a yet unknown quantity, and interest 
on investment. The expense of keeping a pullet is no 
greater than that of a hen, and those figures show that the 
profit was some 50 per cent greater for the pullet than for 
the year old hen. For ease of calculation, suppose a man 
can care for a thousand hens. If they are pullets, according 
to these results, they will yield a profit on food of $1,160 per 
year. If they are one-year-old hens the profit will be $760. 


“In the one case the man will have $1,160 for his labor, inter- 


est on investment, ete., and $760 in the other case, a differ- 
ence of $400 in favor of killing off the hens at the end of the 
first year. As he can care for only a limited number of 
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hens, it certainly would pay him to renew his flock every 
year, assuming that the cost of replacing the hen with a pul- 
let can be paid with the money received from the sale of the 
hen. But the life of the great majority of the hens of the 
country is doubtless longer than two years. If we refer 
again to table 1, we see that the average value of the eggs 
produced per fowl of old hens was 78 cents. Their food 
cost 57144 cents, leaving only 20 cents profit on food. With a 
thousand such hens there would be left only $200 to pay for 
labor and interest on investment, as against $1,160 in the 
case of pullets and $760 for one-year-old hens. 

In the above I have given the data obtained in two 
years’ experiment. The results may be modified in further 
experiments. They are being continued at the Station and 
the third vear will be completed in November. 

All pens were fed alike, except as to quantity. A mash 
composed of two parts bran and shorts and one part each of 
chepped corn and oats, was fed in the morning. About 10 
o’clock a little grain was fed. Three times a week cut bones 
were fed. Cabbages were fed until about the first of March, 
after which. and until green grass could be secured, lucerne 
leaves were fed dry. This was scattered in the pens. Dur- 
ing the summer green grass was thrown into the pens. No 
stimulating food was fed, except a little cayenne pepper in 
the morning mash. Salt was also used in the mash. Dur- 
ing the winter coal ashes were kept before the fowls, also a 
little gravel. No oyster shells were fed until the middle of 
summer. 

Though it is not a part of my subject, it may be men- 
tioned incidentally that this experiment involved a test of 
the value of exercise. The pen marked 1 received their 
grain food in a box; the others (2) were fed in a litter of 
straw on ihe floor, inducing exercise. 

JAMES DRYDEN. 


CONCLUSIONS BY THE EDITOR. 


These experiments are of great value to poultrymen, and would be if 
they did no more than rouse an interrogatory feeling among us, 

We are, however, inclined to direct the attention of our readers toa 
few of the items in the foregoing reports. 

We will discuss the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Dryden at the end of 
the first year’s experiments, They will be found numbered from one to 
nineteen, and clearly express the natural deductions obtained by experi- 
ment of that year. 


PULLETS VS. HENS. 


Let us refer to the comparison of pullets with hens. We 
would like to consider the results from a slightly different 
standpoint to that taken in the experiment work. Instead 
of merely taking into consideration the number of eggs laid 
by pullets, as compared with one-year-old hens, and with 
older hens, suppose we go into the question in tthe light of 
an investment; for really it is the financial aspect of the 
case which interests us all. 

We will consider one pen of pullets, one of old hens, and 
one of yearlings, taking in each case the best paying pen. In 
considering the expense account of the pullets, we certainly 
should include the cost of the fowl from the time it is 
hatched. It is not enough simply to commence at a period 
when the pullet commences to lay and to compute disburse- 
ments and receipts for one year from that date. The pullet 
is of some value at the time it commences to lay; it also 
represents an outlay. 

The pullets were hatched in April and commenced to lay 
in November. That gives just seven months in which to 
bring them to a laying stage. The cost of food for a year, 
according to table 3, was 62 cents. Reckoning on the same 
basis, the cost of food for the seven months would be 38 
cents, Assuming that we buy the food at the beginning of 
the year sufficient to last throughout the year, then by the 
end of the first laying year (nineteen months in all from the 


time they were hatched) there is an outlay for food of $1. 
Assuming now that we sell the pullet at an ordinary market 
price, which would be 25 cents; adding to this the value of 
eggs laid by her during the year, $1.88, which gives us a total 
of $2.18. Deduct the original investment of $1 and we have 


a profit of $1.13 on the cost of the food. 


Now let us refer to the three and four year old hens. 
As we estimated the value of the pullet at twenty-five cents 
when we wished to sell her, we may also estimate the value 
of old hens at the same figures when we wish to buy, there- 
fore, there is an investment of twenty-five cents to com- 
mence with. Adding to this one year’s food sixty-two cents, 
making a total investment of eighty-seven cents; then as 
to receipts—we get twenty-five cents upon marketing the 
hen; we have received $1 for eggs, making a total of $1.25. 
Original investment eighty-seven cents, being cost of fowl 
and of food for a year, which being deducted, leaves us 
thirty-eight cents profit. 

Now, we will consider the one-year-old hens. We pur- 
chased the fowls for twenty-five cents each, food cost sixty- 
two cents, total investment, eighty-seven cents. At the end 
of the year we sell the fowl for twenty-five cents; eggs to 


the amount of $1.68, gives us a total of $1.93. The original 
investment of eighty-seven cents deducted therefrom leaves 
us a profit of $1.06. 

Upon this basis, instead of there being a difference of 
twenty cents in favor of the pullets as against the one-year- 
old hens, we make it on these figures alone, a difference of 
only seven cents in favor of the pullets as against the year- 
lings. 

We must, however, go into the matter more deeply, as 
there are other things to be considered outside of the food 
question. 

First—the eggs from which the pullets are hatched cost 
something. If you work on the basis of a 50 per cent hatch 
and 50 per cent chicks raised, it means that there will be 
four eggs used for every chicken raised. At twenty-five 
cents a dozen, which would be a fair price for April, the 
time when the pullets were hatehed, these eggs amount to 
eight cents. Suppose we call it three eggs and say six cents, 
which is to be added to the cost of feeding the pullets to 
maturity. 

There are other items. The hen which hatches the 
chicks and mothers them takes at least two months’ food, 
which would average any way two cents a chick. 

If incubators and brooders were used there would be less 
cost. We may overlook the extra labor necessary with 
chicks. They will have to be fed oftener and require more 
all-around attention; but we throw that in. We have not 
hitherto considered the value of houses in this comparison, 
because the fowls were all on equal terms in that respect, 
they were all laying. 

It is different with pullets. There are seven months 
during which they do not lay, but they occupy a certain 
amount of house room. We average that at seventy-five 
cents for every pullet. Interest at six per cent on that 
amcunt would be four and one-half cents, and surely this 
must be added when we wish to know the actual profit or 
loss. 

These additional items create an extra expense of six 
cents for eggs, two cents for feeding the hen, four and one- 
half cents house room for non-layers, making in all twelve 
and one-half cents, and reducing the profit derived from the 
pullet to one dollar and one-half cent as compared with one 
dollar and six cents, profit on the one-year-old hen. 

There is an advantage in pullets raised at home, which 
we do not meet with in pullets that are bought. There is a 
disadvantage in connection with fowls that are bought, that 
is, it takes, say a month, before they commence laying; dur- 
ing which time they have to be fed at a cost of perhaps five 
eents each, 

These figures simply bear out the contention of the ma- 
jority of first-class breeders, who advocate the keeping of 
fowls to the end of the second year. There is so little differ- 
ence between the pullets and the one-year-old hens, if we 
consider every single expenditure, that we are not impressed 
with the statement that pullets are so much more profitable. 

Our advice is—ixeep the fowls to the end of their second 
year. . EDITOR. 


AN EGG RATION. 


The Montana Experiment Station Conducts Experiments with a View to Reducing Cost of Egg 
Production—The Value of Vegetables, Meat and Grain. 


N MARCH, April and May, 1900, we fed four pens 
of fowls, sixteen in each, fifteen hens and one 
cock, upon four different rations with a view of 
determining what effect a variety ration (meat, 
vegetables and grain), a meat ration (meat, 
meal and grain), a vegetable ration (vegetables, 

méal and grain), and a straight grain ration had upon egg 

production. 

The fowls were housed in a log building in pens 9x10 
feet with yards 10x16 feet. The yards were very small, as 
the ground in front of the building was being graded. The 
fowls obtained no vegetable food whatever from the yards, 
as they were covered with chaff and straw. Grit, burnt 
bone and dust baths were supplied the fowls alike, as was 
plenty of fresh water. The birds all remained quite healthy 
throughout the duration of the experiment, two months and 
a half, no loss or any disease occurring. Each pen contained 
eleven two-year-old hens and four pullets and one cock. 
The male birds were all vigorous yearling Plymouth Rocks 
and well developed, so that a maximum amount of service 
could be expected from each of them. The hens were about 
one-half scrub stock, Cochin, Game, Leghorn and Rock mon- 
grels, and the remainder pure-bred Plymouth Rock hens. 
They were as evenly divided in respect to variety as possi- 
ble. Feeding was done three times a day, about 7 a. m., 
again at 11:30 a. m. and from 4 to 4:30 p. m. In each pen 
the floor was covered with litter and the grain fed therein, 
so that, though closely confined, all had plenty of exercise. 


Rations 


Pen No. 1 received in the morning 12-ounce feed, %4 
bran, % oat chop, %4 meat, 4 vegetable, then a mangold was 
given, and at noon-clover with a little meat or ground green 
bone. Evening feed was grain (wheat or oats). 

Pen No. 2 received in the morning 12-ounce feed, 4 
bran, 44 chop, % meat, later some grain, and at noon a little 
meat or bone. Evening feed was grain (wheat or oats). 

Pen No. 3 received in the morning 12-ounce feed, %4 
bran, % chop, 14 vegetable, then mangold and a little grain, 
and at noon clover and roots, and in evening grain (wheat 
or oats). 

Pen No. 4 received in the morning 12-ounce feed of chop, 
¥% bran, % oats, mixed with warm water. 


Cost of Different Rations. 


Pen No. 1—Cost of bran, oat chop, meat and bone, vege- 
table, grain, $1.97. 

Pen No. 2—Cust of bran, oat chop, meat and bone, 
grain, $2.03. 


Pen No. 3—Cost of bran, oat chop, vegetable, grain, 
$1.79. 

Pen No, 4—Cost of bran, oat chop, grain, $1.95. 

Tt was the endeavor in composing these different rations 
to show the advantage of a variety, and the variety of feeds 
used was such as could be made use of generally. 

In the second ration we endeavored to show the value 
of a succulent vegetable feed by eliminating it. 

In the third the value of meat and bone was demo- 
strated in the same manner. 

In the fourth we endeavor to show the fallacy of feed- 
ing, as many do, a straight grain ration. And in the results 
it was shown, from egg production, that the greatest egs 
yield was received from the first, the variety ration, while 
the smallest returns came from the hens fed upon the grain 
alone. The advantage here must be very apparent, since 
the cost of both rations was almost the same. The follow- 
ing table shows briefly and concisely the egg yield from the 
different pens, the weight of eggs, and their market value: 


Pen. No. Laid. Weight Cost. Value. Gain. 
NRSS AawAGE 431 45-8 ounces $1.97 $8.98 $7.14 
Dears 407 44-4 ounces 2.08 8.48 6.58 
Bobicwiosiocs 366 39-11 ounces 1.79 7.62 5.94 
(Se aie BB 342 36-6 ounces 1.95 7.12 5.29 


In computing the cost of food in this experiment the fol- 
lowing values were used: 


Per cwt. 
Onn Goi Nasoonc Dosa Sanmeoocdn coloTooDen $ .96 
SES PALMA a rapel cle Pele ket er ciesore Ta tens «s iadeLelicl ora tekedelod ase tisiatarete .70 
Oats aecremrvacpenreeiceleey Nevacter elmer -\ Potable 90 
Wiheaty CEPOSECG) jor te cteyam slots ok-1-'0he) Pelsiaia) chal iei aie 40 
Man Zoldgiritee tern scieernericel meisieridleielsis) daleversicys {0D} 
(OitoNl neem bd soe HBcOUCe chitmCOeD siexsvshgaterersis 30 
POTATOES: osac) ta dra nictorsota eter oepete oS slap ee acstetere ele 50 
Beek and BOM ser yercrtene oct «nists: otaydiaiet kievelatd slats 1.00 


The eggs were valued at 25c a dozen. 

The financial results of this experiment are excellent. 
It has been shown that even where fed upon grain alone 
and closely confined, considerable gain was made, while the 
pen receiving the greatest variety of food, costing about the 
same, made a further gain of $1.84. The total returns of 
pen No. 1, deducting the cost of food, being $7.13 and from 
pen 4 being $5.29. In the meat and vegetable fed pens the 
one receiving the meat and bone, though the more expensive 
ration, was still more profitable, yielding a profit of 64 cents 
over pen No, 3, the total profits from the four pens of 60 
birds being $24.94, or 414¢c per bird for period of experiment 
—two and one-half months. / 
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GREEN BONE AND MEAT MEAL FOR EGGS. 


The West Virginia Exper'ment Station Compares the Value of Meat Meal, Ground Fresh Meat 
and Bone as Egg Producing Foods. 


1 IS well known that ground fresh meat and bone 
is a very valuable constituent of a ration for egg 
production. In many localities, however, it is dif- 
ficult to procure fresh bones and scraps from 
meat markets, and even when a supply is con- 

stantly available it is not usually an easy matter 
to grind the material for the fowls. On the other hand, 
beef scraps and meat meal can be bought of the poultry sup- 
ply houses at any time, and being in a thoroughly dry con- 
dition, can be readily mixed with other feeding stuffs. 

The experiment described below was undertaken for the 
purpose of comparing meat meal with ground fresh meat 
and bone as materials furnishing protein to laying hens. 

Thirty-four Barred Plymouth Rock hens and two cocks 
were divided into two similar lots. They were supplied at 
all times with mica crystal grit, granulated bone and water. 
The grain ration for each lot of fowls was the same, but the 


amount consumed varied somewhat, and so the actual 
amount cf grain consumed by each lot is given. At the 
beginning of each period the grain for that period was 
weighed and stored in suitable boxes. No account was taken 
of the daily amounts fed. At the end of each period the 
amount remaining was again weighed, and the difference 
taken as the actual amount of food consumed. 

The experiment began October 25, 1899, and was con- 
tinued for four periods of thirty days each. 

During the experiment the fowls receiving the fresh 
bone laid 3,824 eggs weighing 495.2 pounds, of an average 
weight of 12.75 pounds per hundred eggs, while the meat 
meal lot laid only 3,260 eggs weighing 391.2 pounds and 
weighing 11.94 pounds per hundred. Consequently the fowls 
fed fresh bone not only gained more in weight, but they also 
laid more and larger eggs. 


PRESERVING EGGS. 


Experiments on Egg Preservation at the Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, Afford 
Valuable Information— Methods That Were Tried and Results Obtained. 


From the Reliable Poultry Journal. 


EVERAL methods of preserving eggs have been 
tested during the year. The eggs for this pur- 
pose were taken early in June, and were tested 
in December. Many of the same methods 
that proved fairly successful last year were 
again tried. 

Method No. 1—A solution was used composed of one 
part water glass (scdium silicate) and five parts water that 
had been previously boiled. This was a very strong solu- 
tion. and unless an egg was absolutely fresh, it would not 
sink in the solution. 

The eggs from this solution were of fairly good flavor, 
and all were well preserved. 

Method No. 2—This was similar to No. 1, except that 
eight parts of water were used instead of five parts. The 
eggs in this were nearly as good eggs as those from No. 1. 
This is a good preservative where it is desired to keep sum- 
mer eggs for winter use. 

Method No. 3—This was composed of ten parts of water 
to one part of water glass. There were no bad eggs in this 
solution, but the eggs were inferior in flavor and in poach- 
ing quality to those kept by methods No. 1 and No. 2. 

Method No. 4.—This consisted of the same solution as 
No. 2; but in place of allowing the eggs to remain in the 
liquid they were removed after having been in it for a week, 
except the last lot which was put in the solution. This 
lot was allowed to remain the remainder of the season, 

(a) The eggs, after being in the solution for a week, 


were removed and placed in an ordinary egg case in the 
cellar. They were all good when tested, but had evapor- 
ated considerably and were lacking in flavor. 

(b) These were the second lot of eggs to be placed in 
the liquid. They were handled similarly to those in (a), 
and were about equal quality. 

(c) These eggs were allowed to remain in the liquid. 
They were well preserved, all being good. 

They were scarcely equal in quality to those from No. 2 
method, but were superior to those from No. 3. 

Method No. 5.—A lime solution, made as follows: 

Two pounds cf fresh lime were slacked in a pail and a 
pint of salt was added thereto. After mixing, the contents 
of the pail were put into a tub containing four gallons of 
water. This was well stirred and left to settle. Then it 
was stirred thoroughly the second time and left to settle; 
after which the clear liquid was poured over the eggs, which 
had previously been placed in a crock or tub. Only the 
clear liquid was used. 

These eggs were well preserved; but those from the *7*- 
tom of the tub had a decidedly lime taste, and the yolk in 
them was somewhat hardened. 


A Question on the Subject of Preserving Eggs 


Au Gres, Mich., June 20, 1901. 
Editor Reliable Poultry Journal. 
Regarding the article on preserving eggs, I would like 
a little more information on the subject. As I understand 
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it, sodium silicate is a liquid, and according to the price we 
have to pay for same here—50 cents per gallon—it would 
cost about 24% cents per dozen to preserve eggs. Now can 
you tell me how much liquid one pound of the powder sili- 
cate would make? Would it make one gallon or ten gallons 
of sodium silicate? I suppose that sodium means water. 
We can buy the powder for 60 cents per pound and the 
liquid 50 cents per gallon, and if one pound of silicate will 
make more than one gallon, it would be much cheaper to 
use the powder and furnish your own water. BoB: G: 

A—The above inquiry we sent to the experiment sta- 
tion from which the information referred to was obtained. 
We received the following answer: 

Guelph, Ontario, Canada.” 

“T must apologize for not answering your letter at an 
earlier date, but I lave been waiting on our chemist. He 
has been away looking after sugar beets and is still out, so 


cannot give you any definite answer regarding. the powder. 
I cannot see why it would not act as well diluted. I pre- 
sume any good druggist would be in a position to inform 
you upon the matter, 

“IT find water glass (sodium silicate) is variable in 
strength, also that the English water glass is much thicker 
and stronger than the American. We find that the Ameri- 
cai as we get it wiil sink in a preparation of one part water 
glass to six parts of water, and in some cases to five parts 
water, whereas with the English it will not sink in a solu- 
tion of less than eleven to twelve parts of water. 

“We find it costs us about one cent per dozen to put 
eggs in the English water glass, diluting one to twelve, 
and paying 80 cents per gallon for the liquid. 

“Very truly yours, 
“W. R. GRAHAM, 
“Manager Poultry Department, Ontario Agricultural College, 


PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 


The Rhode Island Experiment Station Makes Tests of Various Methods of Preserving Eggs; and 
Secures Results that Will Interest Poultrymen—Details of the Experiments. 


“ HERE are numerous methods of preserving eggs, 
all of them of commercial importance, because, 
were it not for them, the market would not be 
relieved cf its surplus at the time of the greatest 
production, and prices would fall so as to leave no 
profit for either producer or dealer. A novel industry is 
that of canning eggs, as practiced by the large packing 
houses. The shells are removed and their contents sold for 
baker’s purposes. Another method of preserving eggs is 
by drying the whites and yolks, which are then sold in pow- 
dered form. 

Ofttimes the knowledge of a coming scarcity of fresh 
laid eggs makes it desirable for the housewife to keep eggs 
for several weeks or even months before using. After re- 
peated requests the Rhode Island Experimental Station un- 
dertook to determine which of the numerous simple meth- 
ods could best be utilized to economically and effectively 
preserve the surplus of eggs, produced in the spring for a few 
months, so that they might be used to advantage in the fall 
and early winter, when eggs are scarce. 

The oxygen in the air is the chief promoter of the chem- 
ical changes wrought by action of the germs, hence the ex- 
clusien of the air excludes both the germs, and their sup- 
porting element. For this reason the success of most meth- 
ods of preserving depends upon the absence of air. Of these 
methods the following were deemed worthy of a trial: 

1. Water glass (a silicate of soda). 


2. Salt. 
3. Slacked lime and salt brine. 
4. Vaseline. 
5. Dry wood ashes. 
6. Gypsum. 
7. Powdered sulphur. 
8. Brimstone fumes and sulphur. 
9. Permanganate of potash. 
H 10. Salicylic acid. 
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Salt brine. 


In each test fresh eggs were used, carefully gathered 
and cautiously handled. When a liquid preservative was 
used, the eggs were carefully washed before being subjected 
to the process. For the parallel tests twenty eggs were 
used, as uniform as possible in size, color of shell and age, 


‘laid by fowls of one breed, treated alike as to food, range, 


care and management. During the trials the stone jars 
containing the eggs remained undisturbed on the floor of a 
cellar closet where the temperature ranged from sixty-two 
to sixty-seven degrees F. in summer. 


RESULTS OF TESTS. 


WATER GLASS. 

Water glass, or soluable glass, was diluted with water 
in the proportion of one part water glass to nine parts 
boiled water. On May 18, 1899, twenty Leghorn eggs were 
carefully washed and placed in a stone jar. Over them was 
poured the ten per cent solution of water glass. In this pre- 
servative they were kept a little more than ten months, 
until April 4, 1900. Result: Good, 100 per cent; bad, 0 
per cent. 

The shells of the eggs were very clean, owing to the 
alkaline nature of the solution; the air cells were not en- 
larged. Examination showed the whites of the eggs to be 
clear, but not so limpid as those of fresh eggs. The eggs 
appeared normal in color and condition. They had kept 
well for ten months, and proved to be suitable for table use. 


SALT. 

Fine table salt used. It was packed in the jar to the 
depth of two inches. Twenty eggs were packed in the jar, 
small ends down, not touching each other, and closely 
packed in salt. Result, April 4: Good, 0 per cent; bad, 
100 per cent. 

For preserving eggs for a few months, however, this 
method may be recommended. It is simple, cheap, and for 
short periods reasonably effective, 
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LIME WATER AND BRINE. 


One pound of quick-lime and one-half pound of table 
salt were thoroughly mixed with four quarts of boiled water. 
After slacking and settling, the clear solution was drawn 
off for use in the test. On May 18, twenty eggs were cov- 
ered with the liquid. At the end of the period the result 
was: Good, 100 per cent; bad, 0 per cent. 

The surface of the shells was clean and clear. The air 
cells were not increased in size. The whites and yolks were 
normal in appearance. The whites beat up nicely, but had 
a slightly saline taste. This old-fashioned method of pre- 
serving eggs was again proved effective. 


FAILURE OF OTHER METHODS. 


In this test of long duration (ten months and seventeen 
days), the remaining eight methods proved total failures. 

To determine more fully the value of water glass as a 
preservative, four more tests were made. These four lots 
were placed in the solution May 20, 1899, and were kept until 
the fourth of April following, when they were pronounced 
nearly as good for culinary purposes as fresh eggs. Further 
tests proved only more conclusively that this silicate of 
soda was nearly perfect as a preservative of eggs. From 
120 eggs not one was bad. 


WATER-GLASS SOLUTION. 


The keeping of eggs in a ten per cent solution of water 
glass for a period of nearly a year resulted so successfully 
that it was decided to continue the experiments and ascer- 
tain to what extent the solution could be diluted and still 
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remain an effective preservative. The result of this series 
of trials is here shown in tabular form 


| | ] 
Test No, Method. Per No. of || Period. "| Good. Bad 
cent. | Eggs. gia Days., Percent. |Per cent. 
| 
| 
Water glass|u 10 | 30 | 11—19 100 0 
se 3 By (jt 30/54 —19 100 0 
: ae 5 a) ed al, See 100 0 
fs ‘ 3 | 24 1i— 6 0 100 
Se SS uoell wareU 10—21 100 0 
of 10 20 | 10—21 90 10 
.0.6.08 ts 10 20 9-15 20 
XXXII. 4 5 20. | 9-15 | 85 1S 
XXXIII. Es “J 3 20 9-15 | 100 0 
x WV. | Pure Water,|........ li 9—15 0 100 
2 Water glass 2 17 | 9-8 100 0 
XXXVI. 23 Ee Ave d5 8—24 100 
XXXVI. 23 na Hine Shee fe 0 100 
XXXVIII. fe Sia Lo 8—24 100 


The expense of the water glass at sixty cents per gallon 
would amount to about two-thirds of a cent per dozen eggs. 
This does not include the expense of the jar or other recep- 
tacle, which may be of stoneware, glass or wood. 

Note.—Those who visited the incubator exhibit at the 
Pan-American Exposition will remember that in a small 
booth at one end of the building a persuasive talker was 
earrestly declaiming the merits of his “new and sure recipe 
for preserving eggs.” On a table he had a three-gallon 
stone jar filled with eggs which he claimed had been in the 
colorless solution for nearly a year. He had testimonials 
to show that some of the purchasers of his “marvelous dis- 
covery” had kept eggs for more than a year, at the end of 
which time they were as good as when laid. He did a rushing 
business selling formuias at “$1 each, reduced from $2.” 
“Buy eggs when they are eight cents a dozen, and sell them 
for forty cents when eggs are scarce,” was his inducement. 
His preservative was a ten per cent solution of water glass. 


WEIGHT OF EGGS DURING INCUBATION. 


Tests Made by the West Virginia Experiment Station to Discover the Loss of Weight 
in Eggs During Incubation. 


RECENT bulletin of the West Virginia Univer- 
sity Experiment Station, Morgantown, W. Va., 
is devoted to a report of loss in weight of eggs 
during incubation. Details of three tests are 
given, showing the original weight of the eggs, 
their weights respectively at the end of the fifth, 
twelfth and nineteenth days, and a comparison of the 
weights of infertile eggs with those that hatched, and 
with others that contained chicks dead in the shell. The 
summary and conclusion give results of the experiments as 
follows: 

1—Fertile eggs, when incubated in a normal manner, 
decrease in weight. 

2—The eggs which hatched lost 4.17 per cent of their 
weight during the first five days of incubation. During the 
seven succeeding days they lost 6.35 per cent of the weight 
of the eggs at the end of the fifth day, and during the next 


seven days last 6.98 per cent of their weight at the end of 
the twelfth day. 

3—One hundred fertile eggs of average size will lose 
234.9 grams, or 8.28 ounces, during the first five days of 
incubation; 341.8 grams, or 12.05 ounces, during the next 
seven days; and 352.8 grams, or 12.44 ounces, during the next 
seven days. 

4—The unfertile eggs lost 3.6 per c2nt of their original 
weight during the first five days of incubation. During the 
seven succeeding days they last 5.6 per cent of what they 
weighed at the end of the fifth day, and during the next 
seven days lost 5.6 per cent of their weight on the twelfth 
day. 

One hundred unfertile eggs will lose 217.2 grams, or 
7.66 ounces, during the first five days; 323.3 grams, or 11.40 
ounces during the next seven days; 306.9 grams, or 10.82 
ounces, during the next seven days. 


GETTING FERTILE EGGS: 


Care of the Breeding Stock—Merits of Green Food—Selection of Eggs— Age and Constitution of 
the Layers—Maturity of the Males. 


By A. F. HUNTER, Associate Editor of the Reliable Poultry Journal. 


NOTHER hatching season is at hand and we will 
do well to again consider the points of getting 
eggs that will procure strong, vigorous chicks. 
t is of little advantage to hatch weak, puny 

chicks. They linger along a week or two, 
then pine and die; there is no satisfaction 
in hatching such chicks as that, and yet, unfortunately, a 
great many such are haiched. If the knowledge requisite 
to the hatching of strong, vigorous chicks was more gener- 
ally taught, and then lived up to, the now very great chick 
mortality would be decidedly lessened, and our profits very 
much enhanced 
We use the term, “good hatchable eggs,” and use it ad- 
visedly, because thousands and thousands of eggs are put 
into incubators or under hens which never ought to be used 
at all; they will not hatch if incubated, or, if they do hatch, 
the chicks produced will be so weak and puny it is impossi- 
ble they should make a live of it. The witty “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’ was asked when the education of a child 
should begin, and replied, ‘twenty years before the child is 
born,” and we ought to begin to work for the good hatchable 
eggs we want at least a year before the eggs are produced. 
This, of course, means selecting the birds for our future 
breeding stock while they are still chicks; their strong, 
sturdy appearance at that time plainly indicates strength 
and vigor of constitution which will make them hardy and 
vigorous birds. 


An excellent illustration of the great benefits of strength 
in a letter 


and vigor in the breeding stock is seen 
from a Tennessee subscriber, which we quoted in the 
R. P. J.: “I give my incubator good attention and use 


only the best eggs, carefully tested for good, even shells, 
and I always set two hens at the same time. When I test 
out the infertile eggs I replace with live eggs from under the 
hens, so that all the eggs left in the machine are strongly 
fertile, and it is no wonder to me that I hatch nearly all of 
them. From time to time I compare it precisely, so that 
when hatching time comes the chicks hatch like popping 
corn. When I take off a hatch I do not expect a single chick 
to die, and they rarely ever do. If this sounds to you like 
bragging, let it go at that, but the statement is true, that 


from the last three hatches I have made not a single chick 
has died. They were raised and are now being raised in 
brooders, in the dead of winter, and not, as you assume, 
in the spring months of last year. My hens are strong—if 
they haven’t got legs on them like mill-posts then I do not 
keep them. I knew both a hen’s capabilities and limitations, 
and early in the summer can pick out the pullets that will 
pay for their keep. 

“The suggestion that you make, that I would have to 
incubate 5,000 eggs a month to market 2,000 broilers a 
month. seems to me, in the light of my own experience, sim- 
You may be right, but give me such hens 
as I have got, let me select the eggs, run the incu- 
bators and superintend the feeding and care of the 
chicks, and I would not give any one ten cents to guarantee 
me 4,000 broiler chicks from 5,000 eggs. I know I should 
do better than that here in Tennessee. If this sounds like 
foolishness to you, it must be because you have operated in 
the north and raised your chicks in confinement. Mine have 
large runs on blue grass and white clover from the time they 
are two weeks old, the year around, and they inherit good 
coustitutions from parents raised in like manner, and they 
just sithmply don’t die.” 

There is a great big moral in that story. What a splen- 
did example of strength and vigor in the breeding stock, 
grown from chicks that inherited strength and vigor from 
their parents. and the chicks hatched from eggs produced 
by such strong constitutioned breeding stock “just simply 
don’t die.” Note, too, that the eggs are “only the best eggs, 
carefully tested for good, even shells.” Far too many of 
us do nof, “select” the eggs from which the chicks are 
hatched, to say nothing of “selecting’’ the hens that are to 
lay the eggs! If, however, we are to have generations of 
strong-constitutioned stock we must work for it as does our 
Tennessee friend; wi must build up the strength and vigor 
by careful and persis tent “‘selection” for these much desired 
qualities. 


ply preposterous. 


Raising the Breeding Stock. 
Our future breeding birds should be brought up on free 
range, where they ean get plenty of fresh air and exercise 
and have plenty of shade when they want it, and should be 
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fed a ration which will produce flesh rather than fat, to the 
end that they grow up strong, muscular, hardy, and have 
much reserve strength. This stock after being brought 
into the houses fer the winter should have plenty of fresh 
air and abundant exercise. To attain these things the cur- 
tained-front scratching shed house is desirable and they 
should be compelled to work and scratch for every kernel 
of grain they eat. To say, “compel” does not rightly express 
the idea, because it is the bird’s nature to scratch for and 
search for its food, and it is only necessary for us to provide 
the right conditions to have the birds do the necessary 
scratching and searching—‘it is their nature to!’’ That 
seratching and searching quickens the circulation and pro- 
motes digestion; in other words, it promotes and preserves 
good health: and such birds, fed a well-balanced ration, and 
breathing sweet, pure, fresh air, will produce good, sound 
eges, eggs with firm yolks and whites of the right constitu- 
ency and with sound, strong shells, and when put in an in- 
cubator or under hens, with the hatching conditions right, 
the chicks will come oui of them ‘like popping corn,” as 
Mr. Pollard is so fond of expressing it. 

Green food in winter is most essential. When running 
at large in the grass fields growing pullets eat a very great 
quantity of grass-blades, ete., and when they are brought 
into the pens in the poultry houses they must have the same 
conditions continued in the shape of green food regularly 
supplied toa them, if good health would be maintained. What 
this green food is depends upon what supplies we have; it 
may be any one of several things or it may be of several 
kinds. Cut clover or alfalfa in the mash are the best arti- 
cles for this green food supply, and fresh cabbages are a 
close second. Almost any kind of vegetables or fruits, such 
as turnips, beets, carrots, apples, ete., etc., are good, and the 
birds eat them greedily. Not only do these green foods pro- 
mote the general health of the fowls, but they are economi- 
cal to feed because they “‘extend” the ration and thus save 
the consumption cf grain and more costly foods; the poul- 
tryman who feeds green food regularly will find his grain 
bills greatly reduced thereby, besides the great advantage 
of better health of the fowls, more eggs, and stronger chicks 
hatched from the eggs. 


“Select the Eggs.” 


Not only should we select the breeding stock, but we 
should “select”? the eggs laid by the breeding stock that 
we have selected. Do not set an egg, even from your best 
hen, if it is a poor egg; by which we mean poorly-shelled, 
poorly shaped, or otherwise lacking in the qualities which 
make up a good egg. The fancy poultry breeder gives too 
little heed to the most important points of strength and 
vigor of the chicks, and will use misshapen and poorly- 
shelled eggs if the hen that laid them is all right—is possibly 
a first prize winner. He is thinking of the fine points of 
the hen and not at all of whether the chicks hatched from 
those eggs will grow up strong, sturdy and vigorous. The 
practical poultryman, on the contrary, can ignore the show 
qualities, and should consider only the strength and vigor 
of the offspring. Therefore, after we have selected our best 
breeding birds, paying particular attention to the points 
requisite for constitutional health and vigor, we should reject 
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every egg that is questicnable, and put in the incubator or 
under the hens only such as give the #est promise of pro- 
ducing first quality chicks; in other words, using only “good, 
hatehable eggs.” ° 

Undoubtedly the eggs from the year-old-hens will pro- 
duce the largest, strongest and most robust chicks, hence, 
if we are aiming at the very best results we will 
not breed from pullets, even though they be a full 
year old at the breeding season; it is much better that 
they pass through the summer and through one molt in 
order that their “staying power’ become manifest. Not in- 
frequently a pullet which is very promising at six or eight 
months old and proves a most excellent layer for a time, 
develops some constitutional weakness, or some defect de- 
velops which puts it out of the running—and such should 
never be used in the breeding pen. Similarly with those 
that have had colds, or other illness. Such illness is good 
and sufficient evidence of lack of vigor, and the manifesta- 
tion of any lack of vigor should exclude the bird from the 
breeding pen. 

Herein is the strongest argument against using pullets 
for breeders, even though they be in apparently excellent 
physical condition. We ought not to use their eggs for 
breeding until they have approved their constitutional vigor 
by a full year’s work in egg production and passing through 
the trial cf the molt. Similarly with males; do not use one 
that is not fully mature—that means that it is at least ten 
months old when put in the breeding pen. We had a letter 
a few days ago from a lady who had bought a sitting of eggs 
the last of July and hatched a clutch of chicks in August, 
and she asked if a cockerei from that clutch would do to 
use in the breeding pen this spring. Most certainly not. 
Cockerels so late hatched as that are “soft” and immature. 
To use them in the breeding pen insures poorly fertilized 
eggs and a lowering of strength and vigor of the chicks. Be 
sure that the cockerels put in the pens are early hatched and 
fully matured, with stout, sturdy legs and broad backs; in 
fact, that give abundant evidence of full strength and vigor. 
Such will produce good chicks if the females are right. 

It is sometimes advisable, too, to alternate males in the 
pens. A communication published in the R. P. J. tells 
how the writer got 79 per cent hatch from all eggs put in 
his incubators, and one of the methods he employed was to 
have six breeding males for four breeding pens, and keep 
the males moving from pen to pen, each male having one 
day in each pen and two of the males being out resting all 
the time. There are many advantages to such a plan, as it 
prevents the male having special favorites among his mates 
and ignoring others. Of course, this plan interferes with 
what is called “special matings,’’ which is where females 
have special points which need to be strengthened are mated 
to males which it is estimated will strengthen those weak 
points. For the practical poultry raiser (and that means 
nine-tenths of the poultry raisers) special matings are un- 
necessary. The points for him to consider are strength and 
vigor of the chicks, and to that end he should study the 
strength and vigor of the breeding stock and the conditions 
which promote the good health of that breeding stock, and 
then aim to produce “gocd, hatehable eggs” to the end that 
the chicks hatched from them are abundantly endowed with 
strength and vigor. A. F. HUNTER. 
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HEAVY .LAYING AND, FERTILITY. 


Arguments and Evidences Intended to Prove That the Two-Hundred Egg Hen is Fully as 


Reproductive as Her Sister, the Poor Layer. 


Correct and Economical 


Feeding and Balanced Rations 


By A. J. SILBERSTEIN. 


T AFFORDED me no little gratification to read 
the reports of some of our experiment stations 
during last summer, showing that they had 
taken up record keeping, which I have long 
advocated and kept. The wide publicity given 
these reports was especially gratifying, but some 

of the deductions made from them by poultry writers were 

amusing. 

One of the most interesting of these reports was that of 
the Orono (Maine) station, from which an amusing deduc- 
tion was made by a well-known writer. The latter stated, 
“Tt was found that the eggs from the heavier layers were 
very infertile, and this is a point which calls for serious 
consideration of whether or not, where reproduction is de- 
sired, the heavy layers are best.’ In quoting this writer I 
wish to give him the credit of being the most conservative 
in his statement of the many who, under one pretence or an- 
other, have shied their castors at the heavy layer. 

Those who have kept complete records for three or more 
years are prepared at any time to furnish sufficient facts to 
prove that the heavy layer is by no rule identified with the 
infertile hen; that, for some (as yet) unexplained causes, 
all flocks have their fertile and infertile hens—hens whose 
eggs hatch well and hens whose eggs are almost entirely in- 
fertile; that in both the fertile and infertile classes there 
are heavy, and average, and poor layers; but to assume that 
heavy layers’ eggs are infertile because of heavy laying, is 
as wide from the facts as the statement that poor layers’ 
eggs are infertile because of the few they tay. 

The causes that induce fertility and infertility are almost 
entirely unknown; and if I were to hazard a guess from my 
own efforts to obtain light on the subject, I should be 
prompted to state that it will be a long time before informa- 
tion on this important question will be had, unless a lucky 
accident discloses the truth, as a fall, or idle kick at a 
stone has in the past disclosed a rich mine. 

Where stimulation is resorted to for increased egg yield, 
it is doubtless to be expected that the eggs from the heaviest 
layer would prove the most infertile. There are many hens 
which cannot be stimulated to increased egg yield, and when 
condiments are regularly fed to such, infertility is immedi- 
ately noticeable in decreased percentage of eggs hatched 
and increased nercentage of mortality in chicks. Other 
hens, again, respond readily to stimulation, and at an even 
greater cost in fertility; the heaviest layer under such con- 
ditions being naturally the poorest in fertility. This is no 
guess, but a lesson learned from experience, and one that 
any breeder can readily verify at little cost in time. 

Without knowing more of the experience in the case of 
the experiment of Orono station than appeared in print, I 
venture the assertion that if Professor Gowell were asked 
as to relation of percentage of fertility to laying (providing 
fertility records were kept of all layers, and stimulation 


were not resorted to) he would say that the heavy layer 
with the large percentage of fertility, was not exceeded in 
that percentage by his average or poor layers, or both; and 
that there were as many or more average and poor layers 
with low fertility records in his flock, as there were heavy 
layers with that failing. Where forcing is not resorted to, 
there is no line of fertility drawn between the heavy layers 
and others less prolific; nor does heavy (but natural) laying 
in any way interfere with the productive powers of the 
layer. 

We find hens arrayed in classes without regard to their 
laying ability; some that will strongly stamp their progeny 
withtheirindividuality; others that seem to reproduce them- 
selves only at times and still others that completely fail in 
reproduction; and in each class, as in the fertility classes, 
the heavy, the average, and the poor layers are to be found, 
proving that natural laying has no influence whatever on 
reproduction. 

In some poultry publications I have read articles that 
seek to prove the heavy layer is undesirable for breeding 
purposes, ike argument being advanced that nothing is 
heard in the case of individuals or flocks that have made 
“phenomenal” (?) records, of their progeny having equalled 
or improved the “original” record. I fully realize that a 
wide field for misrepresentation, if not fraud, in statements 
of prolific laying is offered those with an elastic conscience, 
and also understand the kind of reception statements of 
seemingly large records receive from readers of poultry lit- 
erature. Taking the subject as a whole, I assume responsi- 
bility for the statement that, were individual records of 
laying more generally kept, the /wo-hundred-egg-hen would 
be found to be quite numerous—perhaps seven to ten per 
cent of thoroughbred flocks would be found to exceed that 
mark; but large flocks that exceed an average of one hun- 
dred and fifty eggs per hen per year are extremely rare, if 
such exist. Speaking for myself, I am not anxious to divide 
the notoriety which the publication of so-called large records 
of individual laying brings with those who seek it; the few 
records of some of my birds that have been published, being 
with me merely an incident in the course of the work which 
I have mapped out and adhered to—the improvement of 
thoroughbred poultry in shape and plumage; in number, 
size and color of eggs; in weight of carcass and in early 
maturity. 

Tt has also been argued that if the two-hundred-egg-hen 
can reproduce herself, it should be an easy matter to obtain 
a pen of her daughters, all two-hundred-egg-hens, the first 
year; that this pen could easily produce a hundred two-hun- 
dred-egg-hens another year; and so on, until this absent- 
minded theorist has succeeded, in fancy, in making eggs 
worth about ten cents a carload. On this same basis a 
ninety-five-point-hen ought to produce a pen of ninety-five- 
point-pullets the first year; this pen of pullets a hundred 
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ninety-five-pointers the second year, and so on, but they do 
not, and probably will not until we who breed them learn 
some of the A B C’s of breeding, and I fear that day will 
not dawn in the lives of the present generation; but who 
knows? 

That the two-hundred-egg-hen does reproduce herself 
quite as often as, and oftener, than the ninety-five-point- 
hen, is well known by those who have kept records for a 
few years. Just as breeders find it an easy matter to repro- 
duce the ninety-two-point-breeder—harder to reproduce the 
ninety-three-point-bird—difficult to reproduce the one that 
scores ninety-four, and a rare occurrence to reproduce the 
male or female that reaches ninety-five, just so is the one 
hundred and twenty eggs per year hen readily reproduced, 
the one hundred and fifty egg hen not quite so readily, the 
one hundred and seventy-five egg hen quite difficult, and the 
two hundred egg hen about as easy to get a flock of as it 
is to get a flock of ninety-four-point hens. That “like be- 
gets like’—with intelligent allowance for reversion—is the 
experience of all old breeders in breeding all classes of thor- 
oughbred stock. 

To those who keep records, the above statements need 
not be proved, for each of them has been overwhelmingly 
proved in his own experience. To convince others, I give 
a brief statement, copied from my records, showing the 
effect of heavy (?) laying on fertility and the reproductive 
powers of so-called heavy layers. Unfortunately the records 
cannot be given for the complete year (I refer to current 
year), because of circumstances beyond my power to con- 
trol. Keeping records was rendered impossible from Sep- 
tember 12 to October 14, and parts of former years’ records 
were lost. I give the statement without further comment: 

That feeding has an important bearing on egg yield is 
too well known to require argument; but not in the sense 
in which it is very often discussed. Correct feeding is an 
essential to perfeot health, and perfect health is essential 
to success in breeding. To force a fowl, and continue the 
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forcing beyond her natural ability, will meet with the 
same results that an effort to continue forcing a race horse 
to do the work of a draught horse would. With hens it does 
not always result in the death of the fowl, although I am 
quite sure that the breeder is fortunate who so quickly gets 
his proof. The results of forcing is too often evident in 
reduced vitality of the second and following generations, 
and that is the most expensive of all experiences in this 
line. With correct methods in feeding we can only hope 
for improvement in laying, and in shape, size, feather, etc., 
by rigid and careful selection. 


What is correct feeding? Who among us knows? 


Speaking for myself, I am most anxious to learn. My con- 
struction of the term ‘correct feeding’ "implies the method 
which shall at lowest cost of material and time, keep fowls 
in perfect health as is evidenced by an ample yield of hatch- 
able eggs, while maintaining the bird’s size (weight) and 
uniform weight of eggs. 

We frequently hear of instances where fowls of no par- 
ticular breed, and receiving no care but an occasional feed 
of grain (generally corn) are yet giving good returns. If \ 
this is “correct feeding” we want to know it without delay. 
I had the opportunity of investigating one such case that 
was brought to my notice. It cannot, of course, be taken as 
a criterion for all, but such as it is, I give it, believing that 
it sheds some light on the subject. 

In the case referred to the fowls had free range, access 
tomanurecellar and every other place their fancy prompted; 
roosted wherever they pleased, were fed leavings from the 
table, and when these were scarce, were given corn. About 
forty fowls were giving eight to twelve eggs a day at the 
end of November. It was my good fortune to call when eggs 
were being gathered, and I counted eleven. I asked how 
often eggs were ccilected, and was told, “Every now and 
then.” Further questioning brought out the fact that no 
one had gathered eggs Thursday (Friday when I called) or 
Wednesday, so here we have the egg yield dwindled down to 
one-third. 


In my effort to obtain results which seemed to me sat- 
isfactory, I have endeavored to imitate nature as far as my 
limited knowledge gave me a conception of her methods, 
and to improve on them where, in my judgment, improve- 
ment was possible. 

In observing wild birds it has seemed to me that they 
hunt food about all day long, and in my fancy I have pic- 
tured them as often going to their roosts at night with their 
hunger but partly appeased. 

Fowls will not exercise for the sake of exercise; given a 
full crop and they will doze until hunger prompts them to 
move. This has been my experience, and the experience of 
all with whom I have conversed on the subject. Given a 
mash in the morning they apparently do not see the grain 
thrown in iitter for them to scratch for. 

With my first lot of fowls I followed the beaten paths 
given in poultry literature of the day, and fed “all they 
would clean up quickly” of mash in the morning as in- 
structed. “All they would clean up quickly’ bothered me 
a bit, for I found their appetites to vary considerably, a 
pen of twelve fowls cleaning up anywhere from one to six 
pounds, so that, when making the mash, I was at a loss to 
know how much meal to use. The noon meal of grain scat- 
tered in litter seldom interested them, and their scratching 
was spasmodic and rare. I changed the bill of fare, and 
fed them mash for the noon meal, and after a while secured 
exercise in the forenoon, Another change, and mash was 
fed at night, and by this method was secured constant exer- 
cise throughout the day. This seems to me more in line 
with, and perhaps an improvement on nature’s way. A care- 
ful sprinkling of small quantities of grain in deep litter 
during the day imitates nature in that it compels the fowls 
to seek for their fuod grain by grain, while the feeding of 
mash at night is the improvement on nature’s way, which 
insures a full crop daily just before going to roost. I prefer 
mash to grain at night, because it digests quicker, bringing 
birds from the roosts the next morning with a sharpened ap- 
petite, while a full grain feed is often but partly digested in 
the morning. One night an accidental dropping of grain, 
after they had eaten all they would of mash, surprised me 
by causing the fowls to jump for it greedily. I thought 
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it over and the next night fed about half of the quantity 
they cleaned up the night before, then gave another portion, 
and a third, with about ten minutes’ interval between each, 
and noted they ate fully one-half more in this way. Since 
then I have repeatedly tried feeding them at once the full 
quantity they ate the night before, but I never had them fin- 
ish it. In short, by feeding small quantities at a time, I 
was coaxing them to eat more than they otherwise would. 
In theory, as in fact, I have never been able to see anything 
but improvement in results, as a consequence of this method 
of feeding at night mash, and it has always obtained here 
since. 

Next, with me, came the problem—what to feed. In 
seeking light I dived into the intricacies of “chemical analy- 
sis” and “nutritive ratios.” Taking as a basis for my figures 
an average of analysis of each of the grains I used, I found 
my bill of fare approximated about 1:9—one part protein 
to about nine parts of the fats. Upon the assumption that 
feeding laying fowls might for the purpose in view be com- 
pared with feeding milch cows that best results from the 
latter were had when fed a ration approximately equaling 
in nutritive ratio that of milk, their product, I assumed that 
best results in laying might be had from fowls if fed a 
ration equaling in nutritive ratio that of the egg, their 
product, and in line with this theory I attempted to compose 
a bill of fare, the chemical analysis of which would show a 
nutritive ration of about 1:2%. 

I have at different times bought mongrel hens that 
obtained the greater part of their food on free range in the 
spring, and on opening their crops found them filled mostly 
with insects and worms, quite a little green food, with seeds, 
grains, ete., in smallest quantities. In the absence of a 
knowledge of chemistry I have assumed that this fact con- 
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firmed my theory of a narrow ration (1:2% or lower) for 
laying hens, believing that analysis would show the animal 
food found in crops to have a value akin to lean meat. 

In attempting to feed a ration approximating in its en- 
tirety a value of 1:2% I found the need of a very narrow 
mash to overcome the high nutritive in the various grains. 
In narrowing the mash-I at first added considerably to its 
cost, because of the quantities of expensive concentrated 
foods needed. Again, if a narrow ration is correct, it pre- 
sents an added reason for feeding the mash at night, because 
of the quantity that needs to be fed, to overcome the total 
of fats in the grains given the fowls—a quantity which if 
fed at any other time would effectually stop exercise ior the 
day. The irouble encountered at first was in ‘the expense, 
and in loosening the bowels to a disagreeable extent. 

As before stated, to obtain the nutritive ratio of the 
rations I fed, I used the figures given as the average of the 
grains in the various experiment station reports. ‘The fact 
is that each of the grains vary widely in their chemical an- 
alysis, and I have no practical means of ascertaining how 
near each kind of grain I buy approaches this average, Dor, 
for that matter, how near or wide apart each lot is compared 
with the last. For this reason, I have of late paid no atten- 
tion to the actual figures bearing on nutritive value, except 
to accept the general fact that, for instance, bran figures 
about 1:4%, wheat 1:8, ete., framing any new bill of fare 
that I may compose on that basis, aiming to keep the whole 
ration approximately near to 1:3, which figures (based on 
averages) were the last I took the trouble to ascertain, and 
which has given me better results—fewer fat fowls and 
better digestion than any other, but it still leaves much to 
be desired. 

A. J. SILBERSTEIN. 


HOW TO OBTAIN EGGS IN WINTER. 


Notes from the Agricultural College, Ottawa, Canada—How Farmers Take Advantage of the 
Market—Egg Producing Rations and How to Feed Them. 


From Report of A. G. GILBERT, Experiment Station, Ottawa, Can. 


spond to the requirements of the different 
markets. In order to take advantage of 
their opportunities to make money by ob- 
taining the eggs in winter and the rapid 
flesh-forming chickens in early summer 
the farmers must be equipped with— 

First—The breed of fowls which will give him the eggs 
in winter and the rapid-growing chicks. 

Second—He must house, feed and properly handle the 
birds so as to get the eggs in winter. 

Third—He must properly care for and feed the chickens 
from the time of hatching until the salable age, particularly 
during the first five weeks of the chicken’s life, during which 
critical period the future fowl is either made or marred. 

Why? Because during that period there is a drain on 
the system for not only rapidly growing bone sinew and 
muscle, but also for the rapidly growing feathers. We never 
see a hen wean her chickens until they are fully feathered 
and able to fight the battle of chicken life. 


Having chosen a breed, how can the farmer get eggs in 
winter? He must observe certain conditions. First, the 
hens must not be older than two years of age, and so man- 
aged as to be over their molt by the middle of October. It 
is an easy matter to keep the fowls of the proper age, and if 
the hens lay well in winter, they are likely to more easily 
molt early. An early molt may be secured if the hens are 
confined to runs by removing, at the beginning of July, the 
male birds to a separate building, and then allowing the 
hens to run in a field or part of a field where they can find 
grass and clover. At the same time their winter rations 
should be reduced one-half in quantity and so fed for two 
weeks. 

The effect of this will probably be to stop egg-produc- 
tion, which is desirable. At the end of two weeks the ordi- 
nary rations should be resumed. The response to this, in 
due course, should be the shedding of the old feath- 
ers and the appearance of the new feather sheaves 
and by the end of September or beginning of Octo- 
ber, very likely sooner, the hens should be over their molt 
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and ready to begin egg-laying by the end of October or be- 
ginning of November, when eggs are becoming higher in 
price. For November eggs I have been offered 40 cents per 
dozen by Mr. H. Gatehouse, the well-known game and poultry 
dealer, of Dorchester Street, Montreal. All this necessitates 
some trouble on the part of the farmer, and so does the 
proper management of any department of his farm, which 
he is desirous to make a revenue producer. As managed in 
too many cases at present, the farmer’s hens are over two 
years of age and his pullets are much too young. As a 
result their old hens molt during late fall or the winter sea- 
son, and consequently do not lay, for the molting season is 
really one of non-production. The young pullets do not 
mature in the cold weather, and do not lay until probably 
the following spring. 


Egg Producing Rations. 


Having a fairly comfortable house, hens of proper age 
and over their moit by the end of October, the following 
rations, such as used by ourselves and farmers, will be found 
effective in the production of eggs in winter. I give first 
the rations fed to our poultry during the past winter, which 
are as follows: 

To 110 hens, one to two years old— 

In the morning, 8 pounds of wheat. 

Noon, 5 pounds ground grain (measured dry), made into 
mash. 

Afternoon, 8 pounds wheat or buckwheat. 


Three times per week, 8 pounds of cut bone were given 
in lieu of the mash. Mangels, pure water, grit and ground 
oyster shells were in abundant supply. Sometimes steamed 
lawn clippings took the place of the mangels. The ground 
grains for the mash, were two pounds of coarse ground oats, 
two pounds of corn meal, one pound of shorts. 


The reason for feeding the whole grain in the morning 
was that scattered in litter on the floors of the pens, the 
hens started at once to search for it, and exercise was so in- 
duced. The whole grain in he afternoon was calculated to 
send the fowls to roost with their crops fairly well filled. 
This grain was also scattered in the litter on the floor. 

To 150 pullets of different ages— 

For morning ration, 10 pounds of grain, principally 
wheat. 

Noon, 10 pounds of mash. 

Afternoon, 10 pounds of grain. 

Three times per week, 10 pounds of cut green bones, in 
place of the mash. The ground grains composing the mash 
were: Corn meal, 5 pounds; coarsely ground oats, 3 
pounds; shorts, 2 pounds. The essentials, such as roots, 
grit, oyster shells and pure water, were in regular supply. 
The reason for adopting the above method of feeding the 
pullets was the same as in the case of the hens. 

Calculating at least fall values the price of the rations 
is placed as follows: 


Rations for 110 hens four times a week: 


Sixteen pounds wheat at 75 cents per DUSHEle. Ss. cele cemeeU: 

Five pounds ground grains for mash.................... 06 

Lime verit and)maneelsi ete). dass eee. vee ee 03 
APOC 558. ya statatere wipe meh ERR CS JAPA T314 BOs Bee aed Po Oh 
Other days: 

Sizteenspounds:ofiwhent:.. pester see a tenie tele ee 20 

Bight pounds cut green bone at 1 cent.................. .08 

Lime verity iandymaneelss..14 see ot eee ee fue: 03 
PO US ioe se nistpis hei oS eae Re i Bee ees RET, a ae cyelote ata 


Rations for 150 pullets four times per week: 


Twenty pounds wheat................: Be i829: See 25 
Ten. POUNGS sMaShis5.2b:5.-/s0yd reps ers Sie ae abe yoee. se eyeR eee 12 
Lime; grit,.mangzgels, i6tei, 415,-tome we plepic s)= vs seat b teehee 03 

Total «sce vias see Ee oe Meee GEOL EC ELLE EES 40 


When the mash was not fed it was replaced by ten 
pounds cut green bone at one cent per pound. 

The output of eggs during December, January and Feb- 
ruary, varied from four to five dozen per day. Sometimes in 
the latter part of January, or beginning with February, six 
dozen per day. These eggs were sold at 40 cents per dozen, 
and we could not supply nearly enough, giving a revenue 
per day of from $1.60 to $2 and $2.40, at a cost of 65 to 70 
cents, leaving a fair margin of profit, during the months 
mentioned, from eggs alone. And it is to be remembered 
that the cost of rations included the hens which were non- 
productive during the winter season. 

But it may be said that it is easy for a government ex- 
perimental farm to secure such results. Well, let us see 
what a farmer has accomplished. Some time last summer 
I received a letter from Mr. William Moe, a farmer in 
Quebec, saying that he had made $219 from 80 fowls in a 
year. I wrote him for particulars as to sort of rations fed 
and their cost, and received the following in reply: 

“The cost of keeping the 80 fowls, out of which I made 
$219 in one year, was for one year, $69.35, which deducted 
from $219, leaves a net balance of $149.65. This is not 
counting the eggs or dressed poultry used in our house. 

“The feed we gave the fowls was as follows: 

“Morning—Mash, composed of cut clover, potatoes or 
turnips, all boiled together, and rounded up firm with ground 
wheat or other ground grain. This was fed warm in winter. 

“Noon—Grain thrown in the litter on the floor of the 
seratching sheds. We have the scratching shed plan of 
house. We threw the grain in the litter to make the hens 
exercise in scratching for it. 

“Afternoon—A good feed of grain so as to send the birds 
to roost with their crops full. 

“We had green food in the shape of small apples and 
turnips. We had siso grit, lime and pure water, before the 
lavers all the time. We paid strict attention to the details, 
and kept strict account of expenses and receipts. We sold 
our eggs in Montreal during the winter, at 40 to 45 cents 
per dozen, and in summer at 15 cents per dozen. Chickens 
at 58 to 64 cents per pair. Our fowls are pure-bred. I do 
not believe in mongrels, for they do not make good winter 
layers. Much of this success is due to the help I received 
from my wife.” 

The object of the scratching shed is to allow the fowls 
to get out for air and exercise during the winter months. 
If necessary, it is possible to have a curtain in the front, 
which can be pulled down in stormy weather. Our experi- 
mental work leads to the conclusion that the outdoor air 
and exercise tend tc increase the strength of the germ in the 
eggs which are laid during the winter. 

The foregoing letter as coming from a farmer I consider 
valuable, and for that reason I bring it before your com- 
mittee. If Mr. Moe can succeed so well with careful man- 
agement another farmer ought surely to do the same. A 
little calculation will show that Mr. Moe made his poultry 
pay very nearly $2 per head over cost of food; no mean mar- 
gin of profit. 

The following form of mash as used by a farmer in the 
vicinity of Brockville and described by him may be useful: 

Morning ration for 250 hens and pullets: One and a 
quarter bushels of roots, pulped and made crumbly with 
provender. When provender alone is used, boiled meat 
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POULTRY AND EGGS FOR MARKET. 


An Article Conveying as Much Valuable Information as Can Well be Given in the Space Occu- 
pied—Housing and Feeding—Farming and Fertility —$100 From a Berry Patch and as 
Much More Added to Value of Fowls That Ranged Beneath the Bushes. 


By H. J. BLANCHARD. 


“Tt will certainly pay well to raise poultry for eggs and market only and pay no attention to the fancy, as eggs and meat are the prime objects of 
poultry keeping. My own poultry business was started and well under way on this basis alone.”—H. J. BLANCHARD. 


T WILL certainly pay well to raise poultry for 
eggs and market only and pay no attention to 
the fancy, as eggs and meat are the prime ob- 
jects of poultry keeping. My own poultry busi- 
ness was started and well under way on this 
basis alone. 

In most markets fine fresh eggs pay much better than 
broilers or roasters, and the money comes in steadily the 
greater part of the year. 

It is well to start with only what fowls can be properly 
housed and cared for, and increase the number as experience 
and judgment prompt. A few fowls well kept will pay bet- 
ter than many when crowded and neglected. The ideal way 
to keep a large number of fowls is to treat each flock as if it 
were the only flock you possess. 

Eggs can be produced at a good profit in spring and 
summer because even though the price is then low, the cost 
of production corresponds. Winter egg production is highly 
profitable if properly managed. The requisites are warm, 
dry, ventilated houses, well selected food including succulent 
green stuff, and judicious exercise. Fancy new laid eggs 
usually sell best in a large city, and it would be well to 
locate within twelve hours’ shipping distance of the market. 
Such a distance from the city would enable one to secure a 
suitable piece of land cheaply. The soil should be well 
drained naturally. Rough land will do just as well for the 
range, although some of the place should be ‘good, tillable 
soil to enable the poultryman to raise a part at least of the 
food for the birds. 

For best results I favor the colony ‘house, free range 
plan. Be sure to have houses far enough apart so that each 
flock gets plenty of range. This will make you more work 
in caring for the poultry, but you will be well paid for it. 
Feed just as well as you would if the birds were yarded and 
you will get better results. 


In my opinion, the best grain to grow on a poultry farm 
is corn. Plow under a liberal coating of manure from the 
hen houses or stable and give the crop thorough cultivation 
while it is young. Set your outdoor brooders near the corn 
field and let the young chicks have free range through it. 
This will afford them shade, and protection from hawks 
and crows, besides ‘being a grand foraging ground for them. 
The birds also help to keep up the fertility of the soil. We’ 
think corm one of the very best foods for poultry, espe- 
cially when fed in connection with wheat. A blackberry 
patch is also a grand place for chickens to run in. It affords 
shade and protection all the season and in it the birds find a 
great many bugs and worms. The poultry also help to keep 
down the weeds. They seldom eat many of the berries, as 
they grow ceo high. All of our cull hens as well as one line 
of our breeders are yarded, and in most of the yards we have 
Snyder blackberries growing. How the hens do enjoy wal- 
lowing in the shade of these bushes, and what fine berries 
we get! Our half-acre blackberry patch this year netted 
us over $160 and I believe was worth nearly as much to the 
chicks. Another very important crop is mangel wurzels. 
We formerly used cabbages for winter green food, but found 
them very difficult to keep late in the winter. Select a 
smooth, fairly level piece of ground, free from large stones, 
and early in the spring plow under a heavy coating of the 
cleanings from the hen houses. Harrow thoroughly until 
fine and mellow. Mark rows three feet apart, using a light 
marker. Then scatter a liberal amount of commercial fer- 
tilizer in the mark and mix with the soil by dragging a 
stick back and forth. Then sow the seed liberally and 
evenly as possible by hand in the mark left by the stick and 
cover about an inch with hoe or rake. We formerly used a 
seed drill for sowing our mangels, but found the hand 
method far more reliable. 

We feed these beets to our poultry by simply cutting in 
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halves or large pieces with | 
a shovel and placing on | 
the floor. The birds love 
the sweet, juicy roots and 
will work at them until all 
is eaten but the skin and 
frequently they consume 
that. The mangels should 
be harvested early in Oc- 
tober before heavy freez- 
ing by simply lifting from 
the ground with the hands 
and breaking (not cut- 
ting) off the top, drawing 
to a frost proof, well ven- 
tilated cellar, and piling in 
a corner or bin. We DOW 
have a pile seven feet deep 
in one of our cellars, and 
they will keep fresh, crisp 
and juicy until next sum- 
mer. 

Our breeding stock and 
the layers are all fed alike, 
corn, oats, buckwheat, and 
wheat, equal parts, being 
the morning and night 
food, with mash at noon, 
After over twenty years’ 
experience in breeding and 
feeding White Leghorns 
we still believe in feeding 
them three times a day, 
with the mash at noon. 
White Leghorns are very 
active, and when fed judi- 
ciously three feeds a day 
are better than two. In 
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EGGS AND EGG FARMS. 


the morning we give a 
very light ration of the 
mixed grains scattered iD 
the litter on the floors. This keeps them busy for 
some time and gives them exercise. Next comes green 
food of some kind. Pure water is kept before them all day, 
and in cold weather the water is slightly warmed. Crushed 
oyster shell and grit in suitable places are accessible contin- 
ually. At noon comes the mash, the most important feed of 
the day. The hens have been busy nearly all the forenoon 
scratching for grain in the litter, picking at mangel beets 
or cabbages and taking an occasional drink from the water 
pan, and are happy and hungry. In summer time the mash 
is moistened with skim milk, buttermilk, etc., and in winter 
with hot water. The mash is made of ground corn, oats, 
peas and barley, mixed with an equal bulk of wheat bran, 
and to this is added about one and one-half pounds of old- 
process oilmeal and three pounds of prepared meat for each 
hundred hens. The whole is then mixed thoroughly while 
dry. No condiments are fed except a little salt dissolved 
and added to the mash. The whole is then moistened and 
fed crumbly in troughs. 

It is interesting to see the hens watch the doors and 
gates about feeding time, and when the mash is carried in 
they will fly into the pail and even on the one carrying 
it. We feed all they will clean up and the amount they will 
eat varies greatly. Close observation enables us to determine 
about how much to feed. When the hens are laying heavily 
they usually eat a great deal more than when molting. 
Toward night they are fed all the mixed grain they can eat, 


Colony Houses, Brooders, 


and Flocks that mean business on the Farm of H. J. Blanchard. 


scattered in the straw, and take more exercise scratching 
for it. If the birds do not act very hungry their morning 
food is decreased until they show a proper appetite. 

The houses are made with straw loft, and are warm and 
dry in winter, being well ventilated by sliding windows on 
every possible occasion. In summer the windows are all 
open and slatted doors used to give all the ventilation possi- 
ble. Cleanliness, ventilation and kerosene keep these houses 
entirely free from lice. Some of the houses have a three- 
foot basement with ground floor, which is much appreciated 
by the hens, especially in hot weather. In winter each flock 
has a large box of fine road dust for bathing, which is often 
removed. The sanitation employed and the conditions sur- 
rounding these fowls, together with the method of feeding, 
render them very strong and vigorous. This, coupled with 
our method of selection in breeding, gives us typical laying 
stock. They have vigor and stamina to resist the usual dis- 
eases of poultry, and a good constitution to transmit to their 
offspring. 

Our incubators are started about the middle of March 
and brooder houses and brooders are put in shape for the 
chicks. When a hatch is off they are put in a warm brooder 
so arranged that they can get just the amount of heat they 
need. The first few days they are fed oatmeal and grit with 
water slightly warmed and are kept in the brooder. In a 
few days they are given a room 16x20 to run in, the floor 
being covered with chaff or other litter. The chicks are 
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gradually led on to a diet of johnnycake made of ground 
corn, oats and wheat, oat hulls sifted out. ‘The chicks are 
soon given a little whole wheat scattered in the litter on the 
floor of the brooder house. Soon as the weather permits the 
chicks are Jet out into the yards, which are long and grassy. 
After the chicks are done with the brooders and have 
learned to roost, they are given free range, and the pullets 
separated from cockerels. The chicks are now fed a mash 
with a very little meat in it and quantity of meat is very 
gradually increased until the pullets begin laying, at about 
five months of age. During the fall the old stock is gradu- 
ally sold for breeders and layers, and then the earliest pul- 
lets are put into the laying yards to take their places and 
supply our city market with eggs. We ship our eggs three 


{Mr. H, J, Blanchard, writer of the above article, is fully competent to write with authority on the subject of Poultry and Eggs for Market, 
now, and has been for some years, conducting one of the most successful poultry plants in the country—catering to the egg 


times a week in summer and twice in winter, guaranteeing 
every egg to be new-laid. 

The poultryman is well equipped for keeping up soil fer- 
tility on his farm. The chicks and fowls on free range con- 
tribute greatly to this end, and the manure from the roosts, 
houses, brooders and coops if properly applied will keep his 
farm very fertile. 

Hen manure should never be stored, as it is bound to 
lose a large amount of the free nitrogen, besides being a 
difficult, laborious job. We always draw it direct to the 
fields and spread thinly on meadow or pasture, according 
to seasor, or spread on the land intended for corn or root 
crops, to be turned under in spring by the plow. 

H. J. BLANCHARD. 


He is 
trade, but doing so with 


standard-bred White Leghorns; indeed so careful has he been to keep up the grade of his stock that many an exhibitor owes his start to Eieiys 


Blanchard.—Ep. | 


AN IMMENSE EGG FARM. 


Twenty-six Hundred Fowls Now Occupy Houses on the White Leghorn Poultry Yards, and 
Buildings are Being Erected to Accommodate Five Thousand Layers. 


By THEO. HEWES. in the Reliable Poultry Journal. 


N ALL my travels I have never found a larger flock of 
strictly fancy Single Comb White Leghorns than 
was shown me by Mr. C. G. Brainard, proprietor of 
the White Leghorn Poultry Yards. I visited his 


plant October 4th and spent the entire day looking 
over the stock and the system of housing used on 
Mr. 


this, the greatest White Leghorn farm in America. 
Brainard has one of the finest 
poultry plants in this country 
and when completed we have 
no doubt it will be the largest 
of its kind in the world. Next 
to the big duck ranches lo- 
cated in the east, where ducks 
are grown by the thousands, 
this White Leghorn farm, 
with its present stock of 
twenty-six hundred birds, 
comes next in point of size 
and interest. But instead of 
the slow movements of ducks, 
here we find birds that are 
alert, active and wide awake 
all the time. 

On the date of my visit 
several hundred head of the 
young stock, both male and 
female, were nearly matured, 
the pullets with combs and 
faces bright red and looking 
with keen eyes for secluded 
ness, while the cockerels, with 
their typical carriage, the embodiment of activity, their up- 
right combs and brilliant white plumage, were a sight to do 
the fancier’s heart good. 

It is seldom a breeder of any variety meets with the sue- 
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cess in mating that Mr. Brainard did the past season with 
his Single Comb White Leghorns. Am free to say I aever 
saw before so many good ones on one poultry farm. Flere 
were to be seen literally in hundreds of specimens that long 
sought for combination that approaches perfection in this 
breed, namely, pure white plumage, with yellow legs, bay 
eyes and well shaped five-point combs. Both males and 
females stood well 
upon their legs, 
showing to good ad- 
vantage the medium 
long bodies of the 
Leghorn egg types, 
with the tails of the 
Males down at the 
proper angle and not 
carried high, as is 
often the case with 
this variety. 

All the foregoing desir- 
able points are strongly 
fixed in the White Leg- 
horn Poultry Yard strain 
and it would have been 
hard to find a poor speci- 
men in the entire lot. 

While this plant is built 
and conducted mainly for 
the production of fancy or 


Fic. 1—Egg Case—Closed, 


thoroughbred stock, the 
FIG. 2—-Hpg Case—Open. commercial side of the 
business has not been 


overlooked and every egg not used in hatching is sold on 
the market. A regular trade has been established and sat- 
isfactory prices are obtained. From September 1 to March 
31, the regular price is 30 cents per dozen; from April 1st to 
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September 1, 20 cents per dozen. These prices are readily 
secured for all eggs that can be supplied, hence Mr. Brain- 
ard is planning additions to his plant, to be made during the 
next twelve months, that will give the White Leghorn 
Poultry Yard a capacity of 5,000 layers. 

All eggs are shipped in special wooden boxes, with inside 
cases holding one dozen each. A wooden box holds six of 
these one dozen cases. Figure 1 shows a box ready 
for shipment. Figure 2 shows the same box with the !id 
open. All boxes have a return card on them, hence may be 
used any number of times. 


Artificial Means Only. 


All stock produced in the White Leghorn Poultry Yards 
is hatched and raised by artificial means. Hight to twelve 
popular-make incubators are operated during the season 
with satisfactory results. Phe hot water overhead pipe 
brooding system is used and meets the requirements. Among 
the illustrations shown herewith is one (see figure 3), pre- 
senting an interior view of what is probably one of the best 
equipped and most successful brooder houses in the country. 
There are four out-go and four return pipes that pass under 
the continuous brooder; also three larger pipes around the 
walls of the entire building. This insures a comfortable 
temperature at all times for the interior of the house, while 
under the hover the temperature can be regulated to suit. 
Mr. Brainard informed me that they did not lose to exceed 
six per cent of all the chicks hatched the past season. Two 
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more large brooding houses will be completed by November 
15th. The number of incubators in” use will be about 
doubled. The same brooding system will be installed in the 
new houses 

Figure 4 shows a partial view of the White Leghorn 
Poultry Yards, but neither this picture nor all that we show 
taken together, do justice by this plant. 

Figure 5 shows a flock of Single Comb White Leghorns, 
mostly puilets. This view was taken from one end of a large 
breeding house. 

Figure 6 shows an interior view of the pens. 
There is a solid partition from floor to ceiling be- 
tween the hallway and pens and all outside walls are 
double boarded with building paper between. There are 
two double windows to each room. These houses are used 
for winter layers and house room will be completed by 
November 1st to accommodate 900 hens. Ten more houses 
of this size and style will be built as soon as the carpenters 
can get to it. This will make fourteen of these houses for 
laying hens, each 16x112 feet in dimensions, besides the 
many brood and laying houses on the farm. 

Aa attractive and encouraging feature of this enterprise is 
that the past season shows a neat balance on the right side 
of the ledger. When the plant is stocked as Mr. Brainard 


proposes to stock it, eggs will be shipped literally by the 
wagon load. Exact methods are followed day by day in 
caring for the flocks, so that correct figures can be given as 
to the cost of food, cost of labor and the amount of cash 
received from each and every pen of fowls. 


Fic. 3,—Interior View of Brooder House on White Leghorn Poultry Yards. 


Feeding for Eggs and Marketing —How It Is Done on the White Leghorn Poultry Farm. 


By L. A. PECK. 


O PRODUCE eggs in quantity two things are nec- 
essary. First, a strain of fowls of the highest 
order as layers; second, scientific feeding and 
caring for the same in order to make them 
yield the largest possible quantity of eggs. 
When our egg farm was first started fowls of 


several standard breeds were secured, but it took only one 
season to demonstrate the superiority of the Single Comb 
White Leghorn as an egg producer. It was therefore decided 
to keep this breed exclusively. We venture to say that at 
the present writing the Single Comb White Leghorn is rec- 
ognized as the superior of all other breeds where prolific 
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egg production is the sole or main requirement. The report 
of Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
issued July, 1902, is conclusive on this point. Out of twelve 
entries the first six pens, with one exception, in point of 
egg production an“ also in point of profit on eggs, were Sin- 
gle Comb White Leghorns. The ope exception was a pen 
composed partiy of pure-bred White Leghorns, partly of 
White Wyandottes, and the remainder of a cross between the 
White Leghorn and the White Wyandotte. This pen stcod 
second in the competition. 


Feeding for Eggs. 

A statement of our method of feeding in detail may pe 
of interest to the reader. In the first place, we use only first 
quality grain. We feed wheat, corn, buckwheat, barley and 
oats. Wheat, corn and oats make up the larger portion of 
grain food. The price of these grains must be considered, 
and where other grains are cheaper they may be substituted. 
We feed grain twice a day, morning and evening, and always 
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So much for getting the eggs, but for a profitable poul- 
try plant a second requirement is necessary, namely, proper 
marketing of the eggs produced. 


Marketing the Eggs. 


Successful marketing of poultry products depends upon 
the same principles as the marketing of any other product. 
To command high prices a superior article must be offered. 
Therefore, the first consideration in the marketing of our 
eggs is to be absolutely sure that nothing but fresh eggs are 
shipped out and that they are always shipped in good con- 
dition. One shipment of poor eggs would do more damage 
to our trade than we could repair in a year’s time. By the 
careful watchiug of every package which leaves our yards 
we have built up our trade, which consists mostly of private 
customers in large cities who are willing to pay good prices 
for a good article. In tke first place, we are careful to see 
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scatter it in a litter. A mash is fed at noon. The mash 
which we are using at present is made up as follows: 100 
pounds each wheat bran, wheat middlings, corn meal, 
ground oats and beef scraps; 25 pounds Old Process linseed 
meal. The composition of this mash is also varied accord- 
ing to the prices of grains entering into its composition. In 
the winter to this mixture should be added a small portion 
of cooked clover hay, potatoes or beets. It should be fed 
warm, but not hot. It should be mixed to a crumbly mash, 
but should not be sloppy. For green food we use in the 
winter cabbage, beets and steamed clover hay; in summer, 
clover, beets and lettuce. In addition to this the fowls have 
constant access to oyster shells and pure water. The water 
is given cold in the summer and warm in the winter. The 
feed, of course, is varied considerably in accordance with 
the different seasons. In the summer less corn is fed, and 
more green food, during molting, more meat and oil meal 
and other things which will produce growth in plumage. 

Besides careful feeding much care has to be exercised 
in keeping the poultry houses well ventilated and perfectly 
clean. Fowls will not lay well unless properly cared for. 
Ventilation must be secured without direct drafts. Our 
system of houses and ventilation is described in the fore- 
going article. 


that eggs are always clean before packed. In order to have 
eggs clean the houses must be clean. If eggs happen to be 
dirty they are washed before being marketed. 

The accompanying illustration shows our method of 
packing. Each dozen eggs is packed in a carton with our 
name upon it and these cartons packed in 3, 6, 12 or 24-dozen 
crates made so that the boxes will exactly fit. ‘We find it is 
a great help to the marketing of our eggs to have them 
appear well and to have them packed in such a way that 
the purchaser will have little trouble in handling them. 

In conclusicn, we quote statistics from the Bulletin of 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station referred 
to above. In this egg competition we entered 150 pullets, 
the competition lasting from’ December 1st through March 
31st, the year 1901-2. The total number of eggs produced 
was 5,066. On an average these eggs, according to the mar- 
ket price of that season of the year, were worth $111.86. 
The market price ranged between twenty-two and twenty- 
eight cents. During that period the profit upon these eggs 
at market price was $65.35, but as a matter of fact these 
eggs were sold at forty cents per dozen; that is, an average 
of fifteen cents more than the figures given by the Cornell 
University Bulletin. Therefore, our profit on 150 birds for 
these four months was $120.65. 


THE GREATEST EGG FARM IN THE WORLD. 


The Story of Seven Thousand Hens in Six Hundred Houses—A History of the Plant and How 
It Is Operated—A Business That Has Doubled in Ten Years—Stock Changed 
from Free Range to the Confinement Plan. 


By A. F. HUNTER, Associate Editor of the Reliable Poultry Journal. 


EVEN THOUSAND hens on one farm makes 
that certainly the largest egg farm in the 
world, and that it is purely and solely an 
egg farm is proved by the fact that no chick- 
ens are raised there; not any of the seven 
thousand layers being raised by Mr. Hayward 

himself—all are bought each year. It certainly is 

a remarkable story, and different from anything else, 

different from the story of every other poultry farm 

of which I have knowledge,—and I have visited a great 
many of them. This remarkable egg farm is owned and 
operated by Mr. C. E. L. Hayward and is located in a small 
town of New Hampshire, about sixty-two miles from Bos- 


Fic. 5—Flock of Young Stock—Cockerels and Pullets on the White Leghorn Poultry Yards. 


ton, There is a good deal of up and down hill to many New 
Hampshire towns, and the road to Mr. Hayward’s farm has 
so much of the up and down to it that heavy loads must be 
difficult to draw and the three miles’ haul over such a road 
must considerably increase the cost of the about a ton of 
grain per day fed to the flocks. I visited the farm in winter 
some ten years ago, and Mr. Hayward has not only more 
than doubled his poultry business, but has made one decided 
change in method. At that time the farm was run on the 
free-range plan, the birds being given free range after a 
few days’ confinement had wonted them to their quarters; 
now they are kept in close confinement, the birds never 
going out of their houses (after being put in in the autumn) 
until they are sold off to market to make room for the suc- 
ceeding flocks. One reservation should be permitted in this 
general statement. The brood-coops (for breaking up the 
broodies) sit on the ground outside and in front of each 
house, and persistently broody birds are put out in these 
coops for a few days, until broken of the desire to incubate, 
then returned to the house again; by so much they are not 


closely confined to the houses, but to all intents and pur- 
peses the general statement is correct. 

Another decidedly remarkable thing about Mr. Hay- 
ward’s methods is that the houses are quite open to the 
weather, and are open just the same summer and winter. 
They have lots of snow in New Hampshire in winter; I have 
seen three feet depth of it! They sometimes have 
very cold weather in New Hampshire. I have seen 
it twenty-severl degrees below zero there, and yet— 
there is a great poultry farm, with the fowls kept for egg 
production, the fowls being housed in small flocks in houses 
the fronts of which are fully half open and the birds exposed 
to the rigors of a New Hampshire winter; we will describe 
the method first, however, 
and discuss it afterwards. 

The houses are alike as to 
plan, being eight feet Square 
on the ground and built ¢xact- 
ly like the “A” tents that 
some of us slept in in 1861-66. 
The floor is of two thick- 
nesses of boards laid so as to 
break joints, and there is no 
frame whatever, There is a 
square base some fifteen 
inches high made of two-inch 
thick planks, then the roof 
boards, cut eight feet long, 
nailed to the base and the 
inch-board ridge pole. The 
back (north) end is boarded 
up solid, while the front end 
is boarded up about fifteen to 
eighteen inches and down from 
the apex of the roof about 
eighteen inches (to give suffi- 
cient stiffness), and the balance is just sufficient board- 
ing to make a door with a frame to hang and hasp it to; all 
the open space is covered with inch-mesh wire netting, which 
effectually excludes ‘‘varmints,’ but freely admits the air. 
The earlier houses were board roofs battened, then a hun- 
dred or two were built with roofs and backs covered with 
corrugated iron or some of the special roofing papers, but the 
latter were not satisfactorily durable and the corrugated iron 
drew the sun and made the houses uncomfortably hot in 
summer. In recent years the houses are being built with ° 
roofs and back walls shingled, and as the earlier roofs need 
repairs they are being shingled also, so that shingled roofs 
and back walls will soon be the rule; in a country where 
hemlock, spruce and second-growth pine shingles are so 
cheap as there in New Hampshire it is almost surprising 
that shingles were not adopted sooner. 

The houses rest upon four small stones, one at each cor- 
ner, to bring the floors up from the damp ground; in that 
country there is much frost, and the freezing-thawing of the 
ground causes these foundation stones to sink into the 
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ground, gradually. We found two of the men busy prying 
up some of the houses and adding bricks to the foundations, 
to lift them up again and prevent the floors rotting. 

The inside furniture of these houses is of the simplest. 
At the back and about three feet above the floor two roost 
poles are set, about a foot space between them and the rear 
one about six inches out from the wall. There are two small 
nest boxes, one in each front corner; a small box (about ten 
inches square by six inches deep) for the food, another for 
crushed oyster shells and a dust box about two feet square 
by eight inches deep. The water pan is outside, at the back 
corner, with a small gutter to convey the drip from one eave 
to it in rainy weather, and an aperture 2x4 inches gives the 
fowls room to put the head out and drink. The pan is of 
’ east iron, is about ten inches square by five incheS deep and 
is emptied and carefully rinsed out once a week. This ar- 
rangement of water pan and gutter entirely avoids watering 
in rainy weather; and in win- 
ter, when there is snow on the 
ground, a shovelful of snow is 
put in each house for the 
fowls to eat. In answer to our 
exclamation of surprise, Mr. 
Hayward said the snow did 
not seem to hurt them any, 
that it was the simplest and 
easiest way to water (7) 
them, and that they would eat 
snow if*running out of doors 
—this last point will be read- 
ily understood by those who 
have observed ,fowls when 
they get access to snow. The 
broody coops were about two 
feet square, with a board floor 
and roof and slat sides. A 
small pan of water and a dish 
of food is set on a board in 
front of each coop, and the 
prisoners reack their heads 
through the slats to eat and 
drink; these broody coops are 
set on the ground a litile in 
front of each house. 

In the account which we 
wrote of our visit to Mr. Hay- 
ward’s farm in 79% we gave the cost of these houses as 
eight dollars each. That, however, was before the roofs and 
back walls were shingled and we would estimate the cost of 
the present houses at ten dollars each. At the cost of lum- 
ber at the present time this may be a bit too low, but the 
poorer grades of lumber are cheap in New Hampshire. These 
houses are set about two rods apart and (where the ground 
favors) in rows, which are about four rods apart. Some- 
times stones or trees interfere with exact distances, but these 
are approximately correct. With twelve birds in a house it 
takes nearly six hundred houses for the seven thousand 
birds. A pathway for wheelbarrow runs alongside each long 
row of houses and a road for a horse and wagon along the 
ends of the rows. The food is put upon a cart and hauled 
along the roadway, a stop at end of each row being made to 
load the wheelbarrow for one or two rows; there are eight 
to ten men employed, and each man has his group of houses 
to feed and water and take care of. 

The fowls are fed twice a day, the morning feed being 
a mash, of which enough is fed to last for the birds to pick 
at till noon; the afternoon feed is usually wheat and occa- 
sionally corn. At time of my visit they were feeding 


scorched (or damaged) wheat, from a burned elevator. This 
scorched wheat cost only $15 a ton on the track, and Mr. 
Hayward said the fowls ate it well and he could not see but 
that they laid as well as if fed the best of wheat. The morn- 
ing mash is made up of a mixture of five hundred pounds 
mixed feed (wheat middlings), two hundred pounds corn 
meal, two hundred pounds beef scraps, one hundred pounds 
meat meal (making half a ton), two bushels cut clover, four 
quarts salt. The meals, scrap, ete., are all mixed together 
and got ready the night before, the salt dissolved in water 
and cut clover put to soak in water; before feeding the mash 
is made up by mixing with water, warm in winter and cold 
in summer, until the mess is moistened and is “crumbly” 
but not wet enough to be sloppy, and it is not “cooked” nor 
even scalded. It is upon the meat element in the above mix- 


ture that Mr. Hayward relies for eggs, his expression being, 
“It’s the meat that makes the eggs.” 


That this is not the 


Fic. 6.—Interior View Stock and Laying House on White Leghorn Poultry Yards. 


most completely “balanced” raion will be conceded, but its 
results are satisfactory to Mr. Hayward; the fact that he 
is still enlarging his plant and increasing his business is 
sufficient proof of that—he intends to increase to eight thou- 
sand birds next winter. 

We mentioned that Mr. Hayward does not raise his lay- 
ing stock. He has the pullets hatched and raised for him by 
arrangement with farmers in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
chiefly in Vermont we surmised. We recalled having seen 
his advertisements of “pullets wanted” a few years ago and 
he said he did not have to advertise now, that he could 
arrange beforehand and for all that he would need. He sells 
off the old birds in the fall of the year, selling them mostly 
to market, although he said he was having a considerable 
sale for these year-and-a-half old birds for layers; as he 
buys the nearly mature pullets at a per pound price and they 
increase in weight somewhat in the course of a year, he 
doubtless gets about as much as he paid for them. When 
asked if he averaged to make a dollar apiece profit, Mr. 
Hayward replied: “No, not quite so much as that,” and in 
reply to questions about the health of the flocks that are 
kept in such close confinement, he said he never had a 
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frosted comb, or any such trouble, that he lost now and then 
a bird (by death), perhaps ten to twelve per cent, but as 
that was a common experience to every one who kept fowls, 
he did not let that trouble him. This statement as to losses 
was corroborated by two of the men on the place with whom 
we talked. They said it was the practice to dig a pit in the 
fall at some convenient place in the woods, throw the dead 
hens in it along through ‘the winter, and in the spring bury 
them with the earth that had been thrown out. A man who 
keeps a couple of dozen hens does not trouble himself much 
if two or three of them die at different times during the 
winter, and the loss of two or three out of two dozen is sub- 
stantially the same proportion as the loss of seven iundred 
to nine hundred ont of seven thousand. Such a mortality 
looks to be a tremendous loss when we go into the big fig- 
ures: of course it is a heavy loss, say three or four hundred 
doliars’ worth of poultry meat, 
but the per cent of deaths is 
the same as that of the man 
who has two or three die out 
of his flock of two dozen. 

The droppings are cleaned 
out of the houses twice a year, 
fall and spring; once a week 
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ance of Leghorn blood in it, but here and there in the houses 
we looked into, some fairish Barred Plymouth Rocks were 
to be seen; this fact is significant of the widespread popular- 
ity of that variety and bears out the claim of a well-known 
poultryman, that the Barred Rock is the most generally pop- 
ular variety of fowls in America. If he had said “New Eng- 
land,’ he would probably have been right. 

In such a hill country as New Hampshire the water 
problem is simple. Mr. Hayward has a reservoir built up be- 
tween the hills and water is piped to house, barn, engine 
and cook room, and yarious parts of the poultry plant, where 
simply opening a cock gives abundant supply. A fifteen- 
horse power engine and boiler supply power for cutting 
clover and cutting up poor quality hay for the nests, for 
grinding grain or cracking corn, and for running the eleva- 
tor which carries the grain up to the huge bins above the 
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and the one at the bottom would be smothered, and that now 
and then a bird would be pecked by its mates until the blood 
was Started and then they would pitch upon it and peck it to 
death. We have known a fiock of turkeys to set upon one 
of their number and peck and worry it to death, but think 
such “lynchings” are comparatively rare amongst chickens. 

We asked some of the men if the egg-eating vice trou- 
bled them and could get no acknowledgment that it did, but 
as the houses are visited but twice a day and then but for 
a moment to each it is possible that quite a few eggs might 
disappear in that way without their knowledge. The fact 
that there was an egg lying out on the floor in each of four 
of the houses we looked into and two eggs outside the nest 
boxes in one house would make it easy to suspect egg-eating. 
Their accidentally stepping upen and breaking an egg on the 
hard floor of the pen would cause that egg to be eaten in- 
stantly and the step from accidentally breaking and eating 
to purposely breaking and eating is very easy. 

As would be expected in such a case, the stock is mostly 
the common farm scrubs—or “dunghills,” with a preponder- 


cook room. These bins hold five thousand bushels of grain. 
The teams drawing the grain from the cars drive into the 
barn alongside the chute which conveys the grain into a pit, 
from which the elevator lifts it to the bins; of these there 
are three, with spouts leading down to the hopper of the 
grinding miil or into the wagon which is to convey it to the 
feed bins distributed at convenient points for the men to get 
their supply. Turning a crank till the indicator points to 
1, 2 or 3 opens the spout of bin 1, 2 or 3 and the driver does 
,net have to stir from his tracks to load with the kind of 
grain he wants. The home farm is the one on which Mr. 
Hayward was born and has always lived, but he has added 
other farms to his holdings until he now owns some eight 
hundred acres of land, a considerable portion of which is 
in wood and timber, and quite a bit of it in orchard. Apples 
are an important crop in New Hampshire, and Mr. Hayward 
has about 7,000 apple trees on his farms, six thousand of 
which are Baldwins. He calls his business “Poultry and 
Fruit Farming,’ and that rocky-hilly land makes an excel- 
lent location for that excellent combination. 
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